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A LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS? 
By EDWIN M. BORCHARD 


HE problem of disarmament, meaning thereby a 
reduction of armaments — one of the most press- 
ing problems now before Western civilization — 
has been partly stated by Lord Robert Cecil, as 
follows: “The case for reduction of armaments is unan- 
swerable. Economists demand it, humanitarians pray for 
it, and politicians perorate about it. No government in 


Europe could stand for a month that avowed its hostility to 
a general reduction of armaments. But when it comes to 
proposals for reducing the armed forces of any particular 
country, a very different situation arises. National security 
is invoked, even the words quoted from the Covenant are 
relied upon. In every capital, professions of the most pacific 
intentions are rife, but it is pointed out that until all nations 
disarm it would be quite quixotic for any one of them to do 
so. So that this strange result is reached: that in a time of 
unexampled financial difficulties, when everyone is agreed 
that economy is the most vital need of the day, the nations 
of the world are throwing away hundreds if not thousands 
of millions of pounds yearly because they are afraid of one 
another. Nor are they even mitigating their mutual fears by 
this waste of money. On the contrary, they are actually 
increasing them, and thereby also increasing that political 
disquiet which is the great enemy of the confidence necessary 
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for economic recovery. The situation would be absurd jf ;: 
were not so tragic.” 

The difficulties involved in attacking this problem became 
evident with the first effort of the Council of the League of 
Nations to appoint a commission to consider the subject. 
It had been thought that by reduction of armaments was 
meant proportionate reduction of weapons. The proposed 
conference was to be confined to land warfare, inasmuch as 
naval disarmament had already, to a limited extent, been 
discussed and settled at the Washington Conference in 
1921-22. Lord Esher had offered a plan of proportionate 
limitation based upon the units of the armaments allowed to 
Austria. His plan was very soon rejected because each 
nation had a reason satisfactory to itself why such a propor. 
tionate reduction was not feasible. Certain countries sug- 
gested that it was not practical to confine the issue to a 
consideration of military weapons, for military strength 
lay in many “potential” factors other than merely men and 
cannon. Reluctantly, therefore, the Commission had to 
consent to an enlargement of the agenda for the preliminary 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission at Geneva in May, 
in which the United States undertook to collaborate. In 
order to obtain an idea of the extreme complexity of the 
disarmament question now confronting us, it is necessary 
to recall some of these agenda. The first five questions 
read, in part, as follows: 


Question 1. What is to be understood by the expression “armaments”? 
(a) Definition of the various factors — military, economic, geograph- 
ical, etc. — upon which the power of a country in time of war depends. 
(b) Definition and special characteristics of the various factors which 
constitute the armaments of a country in time of peace; the different 
categories of armaments — military, naval and air — the methods of 
recruiting, training, organizations capable of immediate military em- 
ployment, etc. 
Question 11. 
(a) Is it practicable to limit the ultimate war strength of a country, 
or must any measures of disarmament be confined to the peace strength? 
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) What is to be understood by the expression “reduction and limita- 

» of armaments”’? 
dyestion 11. By what standards is it possible to measure the armaments 
fone country against the armaments of another, e.g., numbers, period 

f service, equipment, expenditure, etc.? 

Oyestion 1v. Can there be said to be “‘offensive” and “defensive” 
armaments? Is there any method of ascertaining whether a certain 
force is organized for purely defensive purposes (no matter what use 
may be made of it in time of war), or whether, on the contrary, it is 
established for purposes in a spirit of aggression? 

9uestion V. 

(a) On what principle will it be possible to draw up a scale of arma- 
ments permissible to the various countries, taking into account par- 
ticularly: population; resources; geographical situation; length and 
nature of maritime communications; density and character of the 
railways; vulnerability of the frontiers and of the important vital centres 
near the frontiers; the time required, varying with different states, to 
transform peace armaments into war armaments; the degree of security 
which, in the event of aggression, a state could receive under the provi- 
sions of the Covenant or of separate engagements contracted towards 
that state? 

As will be evident, these agenda raise difficult issues of 
definition and interpretation. Although Question I seems to 
doubt what is meant by “armaments,” the subsequent 
questions appear to indicate acquiescence in the common 
understanding that military weapons are intended. It may 
be, as several British journalists have asserted, that the 
encumbrance of the agenda with so many collateral factors 
indicates a desire to confuse the issue and the conference 
into innocuousness. Nor is the confusion allayed by the 
suggestion of a distinguished American advocate of the 
League that some countries are “open to attack financially, 
some commercially, and some on the field of battle,” from 
which it may be inferred that a certain measure of financial 
and commercial equality or ratio among the nations might 
be suggested as preliminary to a reduction of military 
armaments. It is generally believed that, while the more 
exhaustive agenda may have brought confusion to the issue, 
it will hardly be possible to approach a solution of the prob- 
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lem until statesmen and scholars are willing to gO very 
much deeper in their research into the reasons for armaments. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in one of his more sincere moments. 
warned the Peace Conference in 1919 that the League would 
be a “‘mockery and a sham” unless an agreement for the 
limitation of armaments were arrived at, and that the 
failure to disarm would be proof that the principal promoter; 
of the League reposed no confidence in it. “Not until the 
League agreed to a reduction of armaments,” he said. 
‘would its future and authority be assured.” He added: 
“Tt is idle to endeavor to impose a permanent limitation of 
arms on Germany unless we are prepared similarly to Impose 
a limitation on ourselves. Unless we secure this universal 
limitation of armaments, we shall achieve neither lasting 
peace nor the permanent limitation of German armaments 
we seek to impose.” 

The Council of the League of Nations, that is to say, the 
dominant member nations, have thus avowed the criterion 
by which its utility and sincerity as an agency for peace may 
be judged. Lord Robert Cecil has pronounced the effort as 
“the greatest task of the League.” Should the League fail in 
the undertaking on which it has in a sense staked its reputa- 
tion and prestige, and, to some extent, its raison d étre, the 
failure would encourage those observers who have charged 
that from the beginning it was primarily a well-disguised 
alliance of powers, designed to hold down their military 
advantage. Such a result would be harmful to the peace of 
Europe. In the success, therefore, of the proposed conference 
on disarmament — necessarily the forerunner of a series — 
the very future of the League and of the peace of Europe 
may be involved. 

In estimating the possibilities for success of the proposal 
for a reduction of armaments, either in the common under- 
standing of that term, or in the enlarged sense which some 
of the major nations have sought to give it, it is well to con- 
sider not only the present political situation in Europe, but 
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something of the general forces and factors that make inter- 
national relations what they are. I believe it to be misleading 
and futile to discuss the question of armaments as dissociated 
from the political and economic conditions which prevail in 
the world, for, in fact, armaments are merely a reflection of 
those underlying conditions. Armaments constitute an 
index, a thermometer which registers the state of political 
health or disease of the body politic. They reflect fear and 
suspicion, as Lord Robert Cecil correctly said. 
Notwithstanding the financial pressure which weighs so 
heavily on every European people, governments have 
apparently felt since the war that preponderant armaments 
are the lesser of several evils — preferable to insecurity, 
fear of loss of prestige, fear of loss of trade and possessions. 
The demand for “security” has, therefore, played a leading 
part in the consideration of the reduction of armaments. 
Military alliances among certain countries, which now exist 
inside the League, following the traditional method of 
obtaining “security,” have thus far not aided greatly in 
reducing armaments. The regional treaty for mutual assist- 
ance and the Geneva Protocol for the arbitration of all 
disputes and the automatic denunciation of the “aggressor” 
—a term derived from the vocabulary of political propa- 
ganda — failed because of the unwillingness of some of the 
larger powers to consent to those agreements. They are not 
ready for general arbitration, and the reasons therefor are 
not hard to discover. Yet the professed insistence that 
security must precede disarmament contributed to the 
Locarno agreements. These constitute, primarily, self- 
denying ordinances to abandon historic or political claims 
on certain territory, in return for the abandonment of the 
privilege of independent resort to force, and the substitution 
of arbitration in one of the major danger zones of Europe. 
They are not yet in force. A certain public opinion in Europe 
became insistent after the Locarno agreements that the pro- 
lessed demand for “security” having now been tolerably 
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met, obstacles should no longer be thrown in the way of the 
disarmament conference. The reluctant nations were thus 
persuaded to acquiesce in the plan for the preliminary 
meeting. Before they did so, however, the agenda were 
weighted down with the subjects mentioned above —, 
proceeding which has discouraged some of the more ardent 
supporters of a limitation of armaments and has drawn into 
question in responsible European quarters the seriousness 
of intention of some of the participating nations. Not much 
optimism prevails in Europe. The very necessity of the 
occasion, however, in the fact that it constitutes a test of the 
League, has impelled certain nations, notably England, to 
retain the subject of disarmament as one of the principal 
items on the League’s programme. 

With the demand for a reduction of armaments so wide- 
spread, with the realization that large armaments do not 
make for ultimate security, but that they inevitably invite 
hostility, why is it that the problem is regarded as ap- 
parently so insoluble? The reason is not difficult to surmise, 
yet it must be analyzed before any real understanding of the 
problem can be arrived at. It lies inherently in the existing 
international order, in the mores which have accompanied 
the growth of the modern state system internationally, in 
the modus vivendi of the nations. Any survey of the modern 
international system will make it apparent that not only 
is armament a natural accompaniment of nationhood in an 
imperialistic age, but that the developments of the last few 
years probably make a limitation of armaments even less 
likely now than was the case fifteen years ago, for certain 
destructive doctrines of antiquity have been revived to 
plague a confused world. Moreover, a reduction of arma- 
ments, while theoretically possible in given ratios, seems 
difficult of attainment while Europe is politically arranged 
on a palpably uncertain foundation, under treaties which 
seem hardly likely to bring that stability and that measure 
of voluntary acquiescence which are a condition of an) 
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arrangement having any prolonged existence. When, there- 
fore, Lord Robert Cecil says, “The case for a reduction of 
armaments is unanswerable,” I believe that the same may 
unfortunately, but with equal truth, be said of the case for 
non-reduction. 

Before surveying the general position in Europe (which is, 
‘o some extent, a specific application of those general prin- 
ciples W hich determine the relations of states) it may be 
useful to diagnose briefly the factors that determine inter- 
national relations among the larger industrial states. Facing 
internally, the state 1s a peacemaker. Its function is, so far 
as possible, to establish an equilibrium among the several 
groups in the community and to create, so far as possible, 
equality of opportunity. Such statutes as the Interstate 
Commerce Act in the United States, designed to prevent 
interference with the free and efficient movement of inter- 
state commerce, the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
designed to prevent unfair competition, the Anti-Trust 
Act, designed to prevent monopolistic oppression, evidence 
the desire of the state internally to furnish those conditions 
which shall assure an easy circulation of commerce under 
conditions that shall be fair to the many conflicting interests 
involved. 

Facing externally, the state performs an entirely different 
function. Here it becomes a militant agency, designed to 
insure the national security and the national prosperity 
under forms of competition which know few if any legal 
restraints. The incentive and ambition of every industrial 
nation are to buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest 
market, but first of all to keep the industrial machine at 
tome in full operation. These immediate objectives, respon- 
sive to the elementary motives mentioned above, are deemed 
the primary goal of government. The efforts of the national 
trader are thus assisted by all the machinery which the state 
can supply: in this country by the Departments of State and 
Commerce, the aid of favorable commercial treaties, low 
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shipping rates, instantly (upward) adjustable tariffs, ang 
other forms of politico-economic help. 

The public service corporation, which the modern jn. 
dustrial state has become, strives to insure the steady supply 
of cheap raw materials and free markets for the disposition 
of the finished product. One of the best-known methods of 
insuring a steady supply of raw materials is to have the 
territory whence they come under the national flag. Hence, 
the growth of the institution of the colony and its modern 
progeny — the protectorate, the mandate, and the looser 
sphere of influence, all of which belong in the same political 
hierarchy. These several variations in control are designed 
largely to fulfil the elementary purpose of according the 
home country a favored position. At one time, the colonial 
system embraced a monopoly for the home country, and 
while this has broken down, not uninfluenced by the efforts 
of the United States in the early nineteenth century, the 
underlying principle has not greatly altered. Preferential 
tariffs and commercial instrumentalities which escape legal 
control serve much the same purpose. It is even unnecessary 
to have the territory over which control is desired under the 
national flag, or to possess it as a political sphere of influence; 
the lending of money may exert an important form of con- 
trol, for the lender can often dictate the uses to which the 
funds shall be put. Financial interest easily leads to political 
influence. 

The United States has hardly felt the pressure for raw 
materials, because nature has blessed it with a munificent 
supply of most of the useful raw products. Yet in rubber, 
nitrates, coffee, potash, quinine, sisal, camphor, we have felt 
the pinch, and have at once disclosed the fact by objecting 
in most vigorous terms to foreign nations exercising their 
existing privilege of controlling their own raw materials by 
withholding them from the markets except at a price fixed 
with governmental intervention. A few months ago, Secre- 
tary Hoover burst upon the first page of the newspapers with 
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rather ominous predictions as to what might happen if the 
foreign countries that controlled the supply of rubber did 
not abolish the so-called Stevenson Scheme, which, by 
limiting the supply, was designed to keep up the price. 
Whether as the result of the public outcry or of the con. 
sressional investigation or of the implicit though disavowed 
threat of reprisals, the fact is that the price of rubber almost 
immediately came down. Secretary Hoover inveighed against 
the practice of foreign governments in erecting artificial 
harriers across the free channels of trade. Yet it seems 
hardly possible that that astute statesman should not have 
recognized the fact that the function he criticises is the one 
to which governments are to-day normally committed. In 
fact, from almost the moment when international commerce 
began, governments have largely supplied the conditions 
under which it was to be conducted and have aided directly 
and indirectly in its maintenance. In the present instance, 
the United States government used the reprisal power of 
refusing to authorize loans to the potash and to the coffee 
industries in expression of its disapproval of the price-fixing 
methods adopted abroad. The Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce announced that “the 
question of measures to combat these exactions deserves 
prompt and earnest consideration.” The rubber investiga- 
tion brought a prompt setback to the movement for Philip- 
pine independence. The “oil policy” of the nations has 
already produced an abundant literature. From the time 
when the first commercial treaty was concluded down to 
the latest national tariff, governments have created those 
underlying conditions, mostly artificial, upon which inter- 
national business depends, to a considerable extent, for its 
existence. 


Thus the identification of government with business in 
varying degree exists in every state boasting of a foreign 
commerce, or domestic manufactures; indeed, it is generally 
deemed an essential and primary function of the government 
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to secure for its traders favorable conditions. In the search for 
and adoption of appropriate or expedient measures, govern. 
ments unfortunately are but little restrained, either py 
international law, which is silent in this field, or by a sense of 
fair competition. In the domain of international commerce. 
as distinguished from the domestic field, laissez-faire prevails 
among the nations associated with their traders, without 
any organization to insure even a moderate degree of fairness 
of competition. It is essentially an unregulated drive for 
advantage, without any superior control. It is not unnatural 
that under such conditions, each nation seeks to cultivate 
those elements of strength which shall enable it to be 
successful in the economic competition which the system 
makes necessary. 

Hardly less important for a country than an assured 
supply of raw materials is an assured market for the finished 
product. The first effort usually consists in insuring so far as 
possible or expedient a monopoly of the home market by 
tariff walls designed to keep out the more efficient or fortu- 
nate producer. Tariff walls are artificial barriers which block 
the free flow of commerce. They are justified, of course, on 
the highest grounds of national self-interest, and it is not 
even pretended by the country raising them that fairness to 
other countries has been consulted in their establishment. 
To other countries they constitute instruments of economic 
hostility, which may cause them very direct suffering. Most 
countries would hardly permit such an instrument to come 
under international control, yet it is an important factor in 
the creation of political hostility. If Europe, now more 
Balkanized than ever, could once raze the tariff barriers set 
up among its numerous independent politico-economic 
national units, the European states might find that they 
had fewer causes of political hostility than had been sup- 
posed. Such tariffs in Europe artificially increase the cost 
of living, produce political unrest and stimulate military 
measures to insure their maintenance. Even agricultural 
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policy in Europe, according to Mr. Asher Hobson, is now 
responsive primarily to the military motive of national 
elf-suficiency. The Interstate Commerce clause of our 
Constitution had more to do with making the United States 
, nation of moderately peaceful States than probably any 

other single factor. Such a programme, planned to cover a 
long period for readjustment, would serve a valuable purpose 
in Europe, and in the world at large. Though this is ap- 
preci iated by some of Europe’s statesmen, the historical 
conditions of which Europe is the unfortunate victim make 
the realization of the plan probably remote. 

Aside from insuring the home market, most industrial 
states seek an assured foreign market. Here again the 
struggle arises, equipped with all the weapons of unfair 
competition noted in the case of the quest for raw materials; 
and while we may not agree with Ambassador Howard that 
the next war will be one for the control of markets, it is 
beyond dispute that the struggle for markets plays an 
important part in the technique of a modern industrial 
state. 

Certain instrumentalities for the achievement of these 
objectives have acquired a more or less definite standing in 
the scheme of organization above outlined. These lie partly 
in the economic and partly in the political field. In the 
economic field, shipping and cables invite attention. Shipping 
is thought essential to insure the independence of national 
commerce from foreign carry ing facilities. By it a nation may 
remain in touch with its sources of raw materials and its 
markets. Probably the principal argument for a subsidized 
merchant marine is the necessity of insuring this means of 

transportation for the national commerce, not to speak of its 
auxiliary value for belligerent purposes. These were promi- 
nent features of the Harding proposal for a ship subsidy, and 
they constitute an important reason why the American 
people are now taxing themselves heavily for the maintenance 
ofan uneconomic merchant marine. The increased overhead 
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throughout the world, due to the fact that commerce js 
conducted by national units with but little international 
co-operation, is considerable. Hardly less important than 
shipping are cables. Each country wishes to have an jn. 
dependent connection with the territory upon which it jg 
dependent for raw materials and markets. Nations are 
unwilling to permit their cables to run through the terri. 
tory of competitors. In time of stress, control of this 
means of communication is an important adjunct of foreign 
policy. 

In the political field, the instrumentalities are also familiar, 
Primarily, a nation’s reliance is placed upon an army and a 
navy. These enable it to conduct what is known as a “ robust” 
foreign policy, and are a guaranty in the quest for and 
maintenance of supplies and markets. The keener the strug. 
gle and the more surcharged the political atmosphere, the 
greater grow armaments. No nation voluntarily burdens 
itself with huge armaments or does so merely for prestige. 
Armaments reflect the state of mind of the governors of a 
nation, and enough has already been said to indicate that the 
economic struggle 1 is conducted on principles that may at any 
time cause it to break into the political arena. Indeed, the 
economic struggle is largely conducted with political weapons. 
Inasmuch as armaments constitute the visible evidence of 
national power and policy, it is natural that the armaments of 
one country should be the immediate concern of other coun- 
tries, and that competition in armaments should set in—a 
secondary competition to the primary competition which 
conditions the international modus vivendi. It is this second- 
ary competition, which of itself breeds suspicion, to which 
Lord Robert Cecil referred in the words already quoted; but 
it will hardly be possible to deal with the secondary without 
dealing with the primary competition. 

Closely related to the question of armaments is the system 
of alliances, indigenous to Europe. These are supposed to 
produce a greater sense of security. They are conceived 4s 
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insurance policies, and are justified to the people at home as 
pu rely defensive and as promoting, by additional help, the 

national safety. The people are not informed that thereby 
they also assume twice as many risks as they had before, that 
alliances tend to promote an increased measure of boldness 
among the parties to them, and that in due time they pro- 
duce, by something like a political law of nature, their 
counter-alliances. Though alliances seem totally inconsistent 
with such an institution as the League of Nations, they ap- 

ear to have flourished since 1919. What degree of security 
they have brought is for the psychologist to determine. 

The political and economic struggle cannot be conducted 
by open covenants openly arrived at. Secret diplomacy is 
inherent in the present international system and inevitably 

lays an important part in producing that fear and suspicion 
to which Lord Robert Cecil deprecatingly refers. 

And now we have a new weapon, a product of the twentieth 
century, and an exceedingly important instrument in the 
unfair competition which characterizes the international 
order. Its development is coincident with the rise in the art of 
advertising and the study of psychology, and is closely asso- 
ciated with the growth of the new means of communicating 
thought from mind to mind through the daily newspaper, the 
“movie,” the radio. This 1s,the science and art of propaganda, 
from whose ravages not many escape. It is an important tool 
of the modern Foreign Office, conducted directly from what 
are variously called press bureaus, intelligence departments, 
and information bureaus. Its purpose in any nation is to give 
the world, colloquially speaking, the “correct” slant on the 
news and to “sell” the home interpretation of the motives, 
purposes, and aims of the purveying nation and of its com- 
petitors. If you can capture people’s minds, it is unnecessary 
to capture their bodies; that old lesson has not been lost 
on Foreign Offices. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the psychological and his- 
torical factors which have become superimposed on these 
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more material policies of modern governments — factors oj 
— importance in the field of international relations 
Unfortunately, the nature of the competition among the 
nations hardly permits of the development of a peaceful 
psychology. Strange as it may seem, the pacifist i is deemed a 
national menace by current public opinion in most countries, 
These items in the calendar of international relations, aj 
of which could be more fully elaborated, independently ang 
as a group, make international relations largely what they 
are to-day. To compete with them would demand of the 
League of Nations almost superhuman capacity, and that 
the League has not. Each item in the schedule constitutes an 
incipient field of hostility, and the combination causes 
continuous fermentation which no plan yet devised has been 
able to check. Hopes in the League or in the World Court that 
fail to take account of these underlying factors are doomed t 
disappointment. The problems raised are not legal in their 
nature, but economic, psychological, and eventually - 
ical, and thus they escape the control of courts or of judicia 
machinery. In most important cases of conflicting interests, 
both parties will probably be legally right. The problem 
requires conciliation, a sense of self-restraint, and the 
abandonment of that shortsightedness which seems char- 
acteristic of group relations. The establishment of an 
International Trade Commission, which has been recom- 
mended by numerous thinkers of Europe, more particularly 
during the last few years, would go a long way towards 
solving the difficulties created by the unrestrained economic 
competition of national units. Yet when M. Louis Loucheur 
suggested that the most important function of the League 
lay in the solution of the problems of economic competition 
and artificial barriers, and proposed a wide economic co»- 
ference to deal with these subjects, he was opposed by none 
other than Lord Robert Cecil, who feared that this might 
trespass on hallowed and dangerous ground. But difficult and 
vital subjects of this kind will have to be considered if any 
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hope of a limitation of armamen ts is justifiably to beindulged. 
Without an appreciation of such facts, probably no amount 
E of appealing injunction to lay aside fears, suspicions, and 
national antagonisms, which the competition in armaments 
} provokes, will bring about any limitation of armaments. 
| There is little use in asking nations to stifle the effect, while 
permitting the stimulus and the cause to remain untouched. 
'  Inaddition to all this, the present year finds Europe in an 
; unfortunate position to discuss disarmament for other rea- 
S sons also. That will-o’-the-wisp, “security,” regarded as the 
| condition of disarmament and arbitration, is hardly achiev- 
| able, either under the prevailing conditions of the interna- 
| tional economic struggle which have already been mentioned, 
or under the political and social conditions resulting from the 
Treaty of Versailles. That charter of European public law is 
more likely to prove a guaranty of disorder than of order. 
The breakdown of the meeting at Geneva in March may be 
interpreted as a result of the conflict between the old con- 
ception of the League as an instrument for holding down the 
Treaty of Versailles and its junior counterparts, and the so- 
called Wilsonian conception of a general League for temper- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles and building a more solid 
foundation for European peace, based upon mutual con- 
cessions. Thus far the old idea seems to have prevailed, and 
there is no evidence at the moment of its prospective aban- 
donment. Yet upon its gradual removal depends any chance 
of a prolonged peace in Europe. Mussolini seems to take but 
little stock in the Wilsonian conception of the League of 
Nations, and it is hardly necessary to point out that a 
marked accentuation of nationalism, which helped so 
greatly to bring on the late war, is now prevalent in Europe 
in direct proportion to the increase in the number of nations. 
This has resulted in part in a recrudescence of legislative dis- 
criminations against aliens, a movement which has spread 
throughout the world and which hardly makes for good or 


fruitful social relations. It is an evidence of the growth of 
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intolerance which marks the present period; it conflicts with 
any tendency to limit armaments. 

Owing to these unsatisfactory conditions, a limitation o/ 
armaments seems remote. These conditions look to war, no; 
to peace, and the nations of Europe constitute to-day tha; 
armed camp which it was hoped the League would make 
unnecessary and on the removal of which depends, to ; 
considerable extent, the justification of the League. Ir i 
probably true that, with the new nations created in 1910, 
more money is to-day being spent in Europe on militar 
establishments than before the war, notwithstanding the 
economy of conscription. The theory of the League rest 
upon a renunciation of individual resort to arms, the sub. 
stitution of reason for force, and the vesting of power ani 
authority in the central body, the League, to determine in 
what manner and under what circumstances force shall be 
used. No evidence of such a renunciation of what is known 
as sovereignty, the unilateral and irresponsible power to be 
plaintiff, judge, and sheriff at one and the same time, can be 
found in Europe to-day. Most nations can show convincing 
reasons why their neighbors should reduce armaments and 
reasons equally convincing to their own people why the 
home nation dare not reduce. Thus, it is asserted, whether 
with or without complete justification, that the Eastern 
states of Europe cannot reduce armaments unless Russia 
does, and in the case of Rumania, which holds Bessarabia 
and other territory obtained by force and without consent 
from neighboring countries, that may indeed be true. Treaty 
arrangements that rest solely on force usually last just 4 
long as the force which achieved them is left unimpaired, 4 
fact impliedly recognized by every nation of Europe holding 
territory without the acquiescence of its neighbors. The 
situation in Eastern Europe, notably in the Balkans, 's 
utterly unstable and exerts an important influence in the 


perpetuation of the system of alliances and the balance «! 


power characteristic of Europe. 
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It is also proper for the scientific observer to take into 
) account other facts. The late war and the Treaty of Versailles 
inaugurated certain practices, in disregard of all modern law, 
which indicate an increasing loss of that self-restraint which 
s supposed to be the distinguishing mark of Western 
civilization. The stakes of war have gone up, and nations 
will now be more fearful than ever of military defeat. Not 
only are the rights of neutrals in greater danger than here- 
‘ofore, but there is a school of philosophy, more destructive 
than is supposed, which undertake to show that hereafter 
' there will be no neutral. Every war, they assert, must be a 
world conflagration. While this assertion will probably not 
| prove true, the idea weakens both morally and materially 
those restraints upon belligerent freedom of action which 
find their source in the law of neutrality. Such measures as 
the abandonment of the restrictions on blockade, the 
unlimited extension of contraband lists, the abuse of the 
doctrine of continuous voyage by “blockading” neutrals, 
and many other perversions of international law, with a 
post-war refusal to settle these matters by arbitration, 
indicate a preference for reliance on force rather than law in 
the settlement of international differences. The reluctance 
of scientific societies to discuss these matters (though this is 
the purpose for which they were created) on the ground 
that their consideration might involve criticism of certain 
governments and belligerent practices, is not a good omen, 
either for the development of law or for the detachment of 
science from politics. It is not necessary to emphasize the 
apparently growing willingness of scientific men to consent 
to abandon the age-old distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants. Possibly the innovations known as 
“chemical warfare” and “bacteriological warfare” will 
some day justify their conclusion. 

Moreover, it has been shown by Article 297 of the Treaty 
of Versailles that not only public property, but private 
property invested abroad, depends for its safety no longer 
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on law, as the nineteenth century had seemed to establish, 
but on the preponderance of force. Evidence in support of 
this conclusion is found in the Treaty of Lausanne, in which 
victorious Turkey was enabled to win back for its citizens 
in foreign countries the private property which they hag 
been compelled to abandon under the Treaty of Sévres. The 
losing nation must abandon not only public property, but 
also the private investments of its citizens doing business 
in the victor states. This revolutionary doctrine of con. 
fiscation, which strikes at the very foundation of the institu. 
tion of foreign investments, if not of private property itself, 
has been applied by some of the most important countries 
of Europe in a way calculated to cause alarm to believers in 
the present economic system. It constitutes a powerful 
reason why nations having the physical ability will not 
readily assent to the reduction of that on which to-day, more 
than ever before, not only their internal existence, but the 
safety of the investments of their citizens abroad, is held to 
depend. Foreign markets, sources of raw materials, shipping, 
and cables—all those elements which go to make an indus- 
trial nation—seem now to be included in the stakes of war. 

These factors of the present position have been empha- 
sized to show that the problem of the limitation of arma- 
ments involves an examination of the entire system of 
international relations down to its fundamental elements. 
In a sense, the complexity of the problem justifies the 
extension of the agenda of the League’s Preparatory Com- 
mission for the proposed disarmament conference to include 
all subjects having anything to do with international rela- 
tions; for;no intelligent discussion of armaments in vacuo is 
possible. The agenda, as now extended, were merely designed 
to bring about an enlargement of the discussion of limited 
factors looking to “potential” military strength. This exten- 
sion may not clarify the issue, for it does not go far enough. Yet 
the agenda, were they to go further and include the essential 
factors that ultimately determine armaments, would include 
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|, discussion of the entire international system. Whether 
chat would result in any limitation of armaments may be 
doubtful; yet it would serve the important educational 
purpose of showing how complex the problem and the 
necessary measures for relief really are. Discussion of such 
questions as the possibility of limiting * ‘the ultimate war 
strength of a country, ”” whether it is possible to distinguish 
hetween “offensive” and “defensive” armaments, and such 
questions as, “‘ What is meant by a reduction or limitation of 
armaments?” may easily lead to acrimonious debate and 
endanger such peace as now exists. It will not be easy for 
any country to admit that its economic or industrial re- 
F sources afford a reason for its neighbor to retain larger 
military armaments. Such questions may arouse violent 
passions. Great tact will be required to prevent any con- 
ference on this subject from breaking down; but the meeting 
it Geneva, which opened on May 18, should serve an im- 
portant educational purpose. 

Yet the situation presents certain favorable factors. 
Apart from that public opinion which abhors war and seeks 
to create machinery to prevent it, apart from the necessity 
for relief from intolerable financial burdens, there is a 
growing realization of the essentially unsound and, in the 
long run, profitless result of the present forms of competition. 
I the economic field, this has resulted in an understanding 
between competing national units of given industries for a 
imitation of production, joint participation in access to raw 
materials, and an allocation or distribution of markets. The 
co-operation as yet is fairly rudimentary; yet it is cautiously 
supported and, to some extent, encouraged by governments. 
Such co-operation, averting national competition for con- 
trol, may be noted within limited areas in the sulphur, oil, 
steel and other industries, and in the exploitation of con- 
cessions. Associated industries in Europe have made joint 
arrangements for the purchase of raw materials, for the 
marketing of finished products, and on price; and it seems 
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easier in Europe to exert governmental control for th. 
protection of the consumer than on the American continen; 
A continuation of such industrial co-operation may eventy, 
ally lead to that Customs Union in Europe towards which 
statesmen, economists, and consumers now are beginning 
hopefully to look. Towards that end, the League of Nations, 
and especially the proposed Economic Conference, shoul; 
be able to make useful contributions. With the dissipa. 
tion of economic hostility, the problem of armament 
would not only become easier of solution but might begin 
gradually to solve itself. 

The supreme realization of the ultimate and inevitable 
consequence of the continuation of present practices may 
now furnish that stimulus to a solution which is the main 
hope of mankind in an ordered future. Necessity may prove 
the mother of invention. The enormity of the task cannot 
be exaggerated; but as John Bassett Moore said in opening, 
as presiding officer, the Hague Conference in 1922 for the 
establishment of rules governing the use of radio and aircraft 
in time of war, it seems “inconceivable that a generation 
accustomed to boast that it is the heir of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time, should consciously relinquish the 
conception that all human affairs, in war as well as in peace, 
must be regulated by law, and abandon itself to the desper- 
ate conclusion that the sense of restraint, which is the 
consummate product and essence of civilization, has finally 
succumbed to the passion for unregulated and indiscriminate 
violence.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE PIONEERS 
By FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 


HEN the East was losing its people to the 
West, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, dire predictions were offered for the 
future of the children of those families who 
Schose the wilderness in place of settled society. “The 
West,” said the Reverend Horace Bushnell in 1846, “will 
S become the Poland of the United States, while New England 
will be sprinkled over with beautiful seats and become as a 
cultivated garden. . . . In the West the first generation can 
hardly be said to live. . . They let life go, throw it away 
for the benefit of the generation to come after them, and 
these will be found in most cases to have grown up in such 
rudeness and barbarity that it will require one or two gen- 
erations more to civilize their habit. Whatever man of fam- 
ily moves to any other country should understand that he 
makes a larger move also towards barbarism. He has gone 
beyond the pale of society.” This was a typical utterance. 
Press and pulpit furnished a mass of such warnings. 

In a discussion of ability in the United States, the late Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge printed in the “Century” for Sep- 
tember, 1891, the results of a careful statistical study made 
by him of the names listed in Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of 
American Biography.” The result gave New England 
natives 5,486; Middle States, 5,021; Southern, 3,125; and 
Western, including all the rest, only 641. Of the names, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania furnished 
half, or New England and the Middle Atlantic States to- 
gether, three-fourths, “‘of the ability of the entire country.” 

As a descendant of the New England stock, I regret to 
say that there were certain flies in this statistical ointment. 
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Mr. Lodge himself in a brief sentence admitted limitations 
to the conclusions due to the recent settlement of Westery 
States, but so far from applying this deduction to hi 
statistics, when he found that Ohio (by far the earlies: 
settled of the North Central group) had a long lead jy 
ability in that section, he explained that it must be due to 
the character of the early settlers. It is not unlikely that by 
them he meant the little band of New Englanders at Mari. 
etta and the Connecticut settlers of the Western Reserve. 
and there is something to be said for that view; but the 
majority of the pioneers of Ohio were, so far as we can get 
at it, from the Southern and Middle States. 

At any rate, the preponderance of Ohio natives in the 
Western men of ability might well have suggested that the 
elder States had an advantage over the newer settled States 
sO great as to vitiate his statistics as an accurate survey in 
detail. New England had been a going concern since 1620 
or 1630, according to whether you are a Cape Codder or a 
Hub man, while the North Central States were chiefly a 
land of buffalo, deer, moose, and Indians, who could hardly 
hope to be embalmed in Mr. Fiske’s biographical dictionary 
for the whole period of colonial and revolutionary history, 
during which the Old Thirteen were furnishing names to 
the encyclopaedia. The native-born of Wisconsin, for exam- 
ple, so late as 1850, were only seventeen per cent of the 
total population of that State, and it is probable that most 
of them were so youthful that in spite of the well-known 
“spirit of Wisconsin” they could hardly have broken into 
a dictionary published in 1887. Later statisticians, however, 
eliminating some of the defective methods, have also reached 
conclusions favorable to New England. 

Some scholars in the service of eugenics have assumed 
that “while the better of the middle classes might have 
joined the emigrant trains, the intellectual aristocracy did 
not,” hence the later modern deficiency. It would be an 
interesting study to ascertain how far in all the fields of 
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New E ngland predominance, her “intellectual aristocracy,” 
as existent in the migration years, really furnished the 
children who became the distinguished representatives of 
che section in later times; and how far these children came 
from the same little towns and social classes from which her 
pioneers went to the West. The “goers” were by no means 
mere materialists, as critics have assumed; they were not 

only the younger sons of families which had outgrown the 
farm, seeking new fields of business and the cheaper and 
more fertile soils of the West, but they were also the ambi- 
tious youth generally, revolting against the domination of 
age and the crystallization of custom. 

“To the thinker and idealist who hesitated to challenge 
the society in which he lived, there was a real obstacle to 
originative thinking and action in the intolerance of the 
village life, the suffocating atmosphere of a “completed 
society.” And among the farmers of interior New England 
who sent their members to the new land of the West to 
build new societies, in the hope of making for their children 
a better life than the one they lived, there were books, 
schools, colleges, the love of learning, and of religion. These 
were far from being extinguished even amid the hardships 
of pioneer life. 

Young men saw in the West the opportunity for careers 
not only as farmers, but also as journalists, public men, 
teachers, preachers, and men of vision generally. It is pos- 
sible also to exaggerate the numbers of the intellectual 
elite in Boston. Are the eminent children of New England’s 
literati numerous? 

In “Who’s Who” for 1918- 19, New England’s natives 
still had much the larger share in proportion to her popu- 
lation. But the North Central States were rising so rapidly 
in the scale of distinguished children that it seemed not 
unlikely that the prediction made by Professor E. L. Clarke, 
in his “American Men of Letters” might come true. He 
concluded that in the decade 1841-50, “‘when were born the 
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writers of about 1890 to 1910,” New England’s lead had 
been appreciably reduced and that the East North Centraj 
States showed the least relative decline in literary fecundity, 
a fact which may indicate, he said, that the future literary 
leadership of the country is to be theirs. 

The case would be still stronger if the babes and young 
children who were brought by their pioneer parents into 
the West were reckoned as Western — a designation which 
belongs to them if, as Clarke thinks, not heredity but social 
environment is the leading factor in determining literary 
ability. This author limited his study to those born before 
1850, which of course cuts out the larger share of the pioneer 
children of the North Central States. 

The people listed in “Who’s Who” for 1923-24 probabl) 
represent average birth years between 1860 and 1875. On 
the basis of ratio of ability to population, New England is 
still in possession of a two to one lead over the North Cen- 
tral States; but as a whole the latter section furnished 
almost 7,500 against about 4,000 for New England. Thus 
by the weight of population, at least, the Middle West is 
outstripping New England in the production of the nation’s 
men of ability. It has gained also in its relative position 
compared with the previous decade. 

Educational statistics are also favorable to the West. 
Dakota has the same percentage of illiterate white natives 
of native parents as has Massachusetts. Connecticut’s record 
is no better than that of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ne- 
braska. Ohio and Illinois are as well off in this respect as 
Maine and Vermont. There is less illiteracy for all classes 
in the North Central States than in New England and in 
the Middle States. Judged by the support of such idealistic 
reforms as prohibition, the West North Central section has 
a sterner puritanism than exists in its home section. 

What I shall aim to do is to present the results of an 
examination in leisure hours (by means of biographical dic- 
tionaries, ““Who’s Who,” current riewspapers, magazines, 
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and lists of successful men and women in various fields) of 
the problem of how far the expectations quoted at the out- 
set of this article, in regard to the children of the pioneers, 
proved well founded. Did the pioneers produce “young 
barbarians, all at play’? Were the children of the so-called 
“materialists” who built up the West exiles from the Eden 
of ideals, of literature, of science, of art? In particular, were 
they obliged in the field of scholarship, of creative business, 
of enlightened politics, of finer social organization, to find 
their leaders in the families who remained in the East? 

| shall devote my attention chiefly to children of the 
North Central State pioneers, with occasional mention of 
those who migrated as young children to the region, and 
with a few references to farther western States. If others 
fnd striking evidences of ability in other sections, I shall 
have nothing but pleasure in the result. 

The men and women who settled in the North Central 
States long before the Civil War period may well have been 
the parents of children born so late as in the middle ’sev- 
enties. I shall therefore, somewhat arbitrarily, treat as 
“children of the pioneers” those born as late as at that time. 
For an older State like Obio, to which the pioneers began 
to come in large numbers in the first years of the nineteenth 
century, this may seem to prolong the pioneer period unduly; 
but when Lyell, the English geologist, travelled from Cin- 
cinnati to Cleveland in the ’forties, he saw in the middle of 
the State a succession of new clearings where the felling, 
girdling, and burning of trees was still going on, and he 
‘lost sight of human habitation for many leagues, save 
where empty movers’ houses enabled the pioneers to pass 
the night.” The word “pioneers” is his. 

The injustice to Ohio in the drawing of a late terminus is 
no greater than would be done to the rest of the section by 
an earlier date. Through the whole Middle West, moreover, 
pioneer ideals of society, pioneer traditions and preposses- 
sions long survived. Even the children born in Ohio so late 
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as 1870 might have had fathers who came before the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

Obviously, it would be out of the question to determine 
accurately how largely each of the varied stocks which made 
up the section was represented in the men of talent. I shal! 
select, from a mass of items, some, and only some, of the 
children of the pioneers in the North Central States who 
have won distinction, especially in sections other than those 
of their birth. 

From what has been said, it would be expected that the 
children of the pioneers in the Middle West would succeed 
in business, and that this would be a strong argument for 
the materialist theory. The most distinguished of such chil- 
dren were of the New York-New England stock. But the 
men who became captains of industry in the West had 
vision and idealism respondent to the undeveloped spaces, 
the unexploited wilderness, and the tremendous oppor- 
tunities which opened to their imagination as well as to 
their will power. With faith they stretched railroad lines 
out on to the open prairie in advance of settlement. Indus- 
trial leaders were created whose daring organization made a 
new business era. These descendants of the pioneers operated 
under squatter ideals, free from the restraints of custom, 
and carrying a combination of individual initiative and 
association. 

They had the frontier belief that social creation was more 
fundamental than formal law, and the results of their work 
have been profoundly influential upon American industrial 
history and upon political development. In the group of oil 
magnates born or brought up from early youth in the Middle 
West, were Rockefeller (who was born in New York, but 
who came as a child to Ohio) and several of his associates, 
as well as Doheny, a native of Wisconsin. Henry Ford, born 
in the oak openings of Michigan in 1863, exhibited charac- 
teristic Western traits when he brought to the masses the 
automobile in vast quantities at low prices, and with other 
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children of pioneers made Detroit the metropolis of a new 
‘ndustry, and revolutionized rural life, and the streets of 
our cities. Edison, the creator of the incandescent lamp, 
around whose inventions were built up huge electrical cor- 
porations, Was born in Ohio in 1847 and went as a boy to 
Michigan. In the packing industry, J. O. Armour and the 
Cudahys were of Milwaukee birth. “Bet you a Million” 
Gates, the organizer of the wire fence industry in the form 
of the American Wire and Steel Corporation, a multi- 
millionaire, was born on an Illinois farm. His secretary, 
Judge Gary, another child of pioneers, became the head of 
the billion dollar Steel Corporation. Cyrus McCormick 
moved from western Virginia to develop the harvester indus- 
try in Chicago in 1847, and his son became the head of the 
International Harvester Company. George W. Perkins was 
born in Chicago and helped to organize this company. 
Frank Vanderlip (Illinois) also came to the Morgan partner- 
ship; G. E. Roberts (Iowa), C. D. Norton (Wisconsin), and 
many others who have brought to the great banks of New 
York vigor and imagination of Western men, are significant 
financial types. 

The head of the traction interests in New York City, 
Gerhard Dahl, is a native son of Norwegian pioneers in 
Wisconsin; John D. Ryan (of copper fame), born in Michi- 
gan, was a child of pioneers. Jay Cooke, born in Ohio 
in 1821, first popularized the sale of government bonds in 
small denominations, and afterward applied the system to 
financing the Northern Pacific. George Hearst, who became 
a leader in the Pacific railroads, was born in Missouri in 
i820, of South Carolina stock, and was thirty years old 
before he moved to California. Julius Rosenwald (born in 
Illinois in 1862) as manager of a great catalogue merchandis- 
ing house, as a leader in bringing big business interests to 
the aid of the government in the last war, and as a philan- 
thropist, illustrates the activity of Hebrew children of the 
Middle West. German-born youths who came at an early age 
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to the Middle West and grew up under its influences as 
business men are represented by Weyerhaeuser, the |ate 
lumber king; and by brewers like Busch, Papst, Schlitz, 
and Seipp, who transformed the brewing interest from 
small, local enterprises to the great proportions and influ. 
ence which the industry had before it was prohibited. 

There was a contrast between the masters of capital who 
grew up in the East and those of Western training. Eastern 
financiers like the Vanderbilts, Goulds, Morgans, Belmonts, 
the later Astors, and other millionaires, built up fortunes 
which they had inherited, or amassed new ones more by 
the ways of the speculative investor of capital in existing 
enterprises than by constructive activity. The Western 
group is not without similar traits, but on the whole it has 
been interested in finding new opportunities to develop 
enterprise, and it has been more democratic in its visions, 
its creations, and its endowments. The concentrations which 
this group brought about rested primarily upon a full real- 
ization of the opportunities presented by undeveloped 
resources, on the one side, and massed production on the 
other. In the promotion of art collections some of the 
pioneer capitalists, like Clark and Hill, were nationally 
prominent. 

It seems natural, also, that the Middle West, with the 
Chicago area as its centre of energy, should produce for all 
sections the larger proportion of great railroad presidents. 
Listing such children of pioneers, or those who entered the 
Middle West as children, we find that almost all of the large 
railroad systems, Eastern as well as Western, have, at one 
time or another, been under the presidency of a child of 
pioneer parents. 

As counterfoils to such builders of transportation routes, 
whose imagination was joined with the will power which 
made new industrial commonwealths, were such idealistic 
labor leaders, born in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, or Ohio, as 
Eugene Debs, Garretson, once head of the Brotherhood o! 
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Railroad Conductors, Stone of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Lee of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, John Mitchell, who led the coal strike in Roose- 
velt’s administration, William Green, the successor of 
Gompers as President of the American Federation of Labor; 
and a younger generation is represented by John L. Lewis, 
President of the Mine Workers, and leader of the anthracite 
strike in 1925. Socialistic writers like Wayland, Russell, 
Darrow, Simons, Benson, and others, were children of 
Middle Western pioneers. Others like Jane Addams, who 
was born in Illinois in 1860, have carried into their writings 
attitudes towards social and political reform and interna- 
tional peace movements which have had a strong influence. 

There is a long list of noted magazine writers, character- 
ized by Roosevelt as the “muckrakers,” almost all of whom 
have a similar origin in the Middle West. 

It was to be expected also that the Middle West would 
produce political leaders. Among the many reasons why this 
was natural, was the American system of apportionment of 
political power by States, and the desire of parties to “rec- 
ognize” geographical regions, and to cultivate pivotal 
areas. But while this must be considered, it seems also true 
that out of the discipline of pioneer life, the training in 
leadership, the need of knowing how to “mix” in that 
seething bowl, and out of the pioneer’s hope to create a new 
and finer type of society in the midst of his free opportu- 
nities, came qualities that fitted Western men for leadership 
in a democracy. Ohio was the birthplace of Presidents 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley, Taft, and 
Harding. Secretaries of State like John Hay and John W. 
Foster showed more than a mere sectional recognition of 
political power. William Jennings Bryan at least falsified 
the fear expressed in 1896 by Charles Eliot Norton that the 
West would precipitate the coast in wars — that “a chance 
spark might fire the prairies.” 

Such insurgents, progressives, and independents as Alt- 
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gelt (brought as an infant from Germany), Weaver, Bryan, 
La Follette, Borah, Dolliver, Beveridge, Folk, Tom John. 

son, Walsh of Bientene, indicate a certain quality i in leader. 
ship by children of the pioneers that becomes marked as 
one passes from the older settled portions of the North 
Central States to the States more recently occupied by 
pioneers. From Mark Hanna, McKinley, and Harding to 
Bryan, La Follette, Borah, Knute Nelson, and Townley ; is 
a long step; but there are qualities common to them all, 
“Joe” Cannon, who came as a child to Illinois from North 
Carolina, and the “insurgents” who resented his use of the 
power of the speakership, were deeply shaped by pioneer 
experience. 

To enumerate the children of the pioneers who have dis. 
tinguished themselves in science would perhaps fatigue the 
general reader, for it is a long one. In the living membership 
of the National Academy of Science, chosen for especial 
distinction out of the scientists of the country, there were 
in 1924 over twice as many of North Atlantic as of North 
Central birth, although in 1870, the average birth year, the 
latter section had a somewhat larger population. Neverthe- 


less, as Mr. Cattell pointed out in his “American Men of 


Science”’ (1921), the “Central’”’ States showed striking rela- 


tive gains. Of the twenty-two native-born living medalists of 


the Academy, nine were children of pioneers of North Cen- 
tral States. Of the Presidents of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science living in 1908, eleven were children 
of pioneer parents. Of the heads of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, formed for the promotion of research, the first 
president, Mr. Billings, was born in Indiana; his successor, 
Mr. Woodward, was born on a farm in Michigan; the 
present head is J. C. Merriam, born in Iowa. Of the staf, 
Bower, the magnetician, was born in Cincinnati; Benedict, 
the nutrician, in Milwaukee; Hale, the astrophysicist, 1 
Chicago. 
Of course the pioneers and their offspring became dis- 
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“inguished in agriculture, but not merely as materialistic 
farmers. They have played a prominent réle in the raising 
of agriculture to a science and in exploring the mysteries 
of our nourishing mother Nature. In botany, too, there are 
distinguished names, among them Lester Ward, the paleo- 
botanist, Robinson of Harvard, and Harper of Columbia, 
not to mention eminent leaders in the West. Among the sons 
of pioneers whom entomology attracted were Comstock of 
Cornell, Howard, once head of the national Bureau of 
Entomology, and Wheeler of Harvard. 

Not only the flowers and l.sects of the prairies caught the 
imaginations of the pioneer boys. In zodlogy and biology 
they came to professorships in some of the greatest Eastern 
universities: Castle and East of Harvard, Conklin of Prince- 
ton, Calkins of Columbia, Jennings of Johns Hopkins, and 
Hornaday, Director of the New York Zodlogical Park, were 
pioneer children. 

Very remarkable contributions of the pioneers through 
their sons to science have been made in geology and geog- 
raphy. Perhaps the borderland where prairie ran into drift- 
less area had an influence in awakening their minds to the 
problems of the earth beneath their feet, for many of them 
came from that region of Northern Illinois and Southern 
Wisconsin. Perhaps the large-scale simplicity of nature in 
the Middle West opened their eyes. The North Central 
States gave birth to Major Powell, John Muir, Chamberlin, 
Van Hise, Salisbury, Leith, Crosby, Goode, Scott, and 
many younger, or less famous men. Of the twenty-one Presi- 
dents of the Association of American Geographers, nine were 
of Middle Western birth. 

The heavens as well as the earth appealed to these chil- 
dren, for the pioneers gave birth to probably the greatest 
of recent astronomers: Hale and St. John, of Mount Wilson 
Observatory; Campbell, Holden, and Aitkin, of Lick; 
Slipher, of the Lowell Observatory; Curtis, of the Alle- 
gheny Observatory; and others of international fame, many 
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of whom were born in Michigan and trained there. More. 
over, in this connection should be mentioned the work of 
Chamberlin, who developed a new hypothesis of the origin 
of the earth, and of Huntington, whose investigations oj 
climatology have carried him into daring hypotheses as to 
the relation of the sun and planets to the weather. 

In physics, Hilgard and Tittman of the Coast Survey. 
Stratton, who went from the headship of the Bureau oj 
Standards to the Presidency of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Pritchett, once President of the same leading 
Eastern institution and now President of the Carnegie 
Foundation; the late Dean Sabin of Harvard, T. C. Men. 
denhall, Barus of Brown, D. C. Miller of the Case School. 
and — most noted of all, perhaps — Millikan, the finder of 
the electron and of the new ray. 

In chemistry are such names as Noyes, Franklin, and 
Hulett; and in mathematics are leading professors including 
Moore and Dickson. 

Among engineers are Herbert Hoover, born in Iowa, 
whose work in Belgian relief, as Food Director in the war, 
and as Secretary of Commerce (where he has been the power 
behind important movements for eliminating waste, com- 
bining power projects, and treaties between States for the 
use of water); Shonts; Wallace, of the Panama Canal; Hub- 
bard and Hayes, of the Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
Mead, of the Reclamation Survey; Dean C. A. Adams 
of the Harvard Engineering School; and a distinguished 


group of hydraulic engineers who took captive the Sierra 


waterfalls and made possible long distance transmission of 
water power. These developments in turn may result in nev 
giant power co-ordination of hydro-electric plants, and pos- 
sibly in giving legal existence to regions instead of States 
as a factor in government. The builder of the Muscle Shoals 
plant for nitrogen extraction, Washburn, was an Illinois 
son. There were subway engineers, like Boyd of New York, 


and of the Boston Elevated. Irving T. Bush of the Bush 
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Terminal is the son of a pioneer who migrated in his youth 
to Michigan. 

To the Middle Western Yankee and his neighbors, inven- 
‘ion came naturally. Among those who were of Western 
birth or who were youthful pioneers, were Marsh and 
Appleby, who, on the frontier of wheat cultivation, invented 
farm machinery; Glidden, who invented barbed wire; Norton, 
who developed the sheet metal industry; Hayes, whose work 
on tungstenchrome steel became so important to the auto- 
mobile industry; Hyatt, the maker of celluloid; Cowles, 
whose work on electrical furnace reduction was important; 
Stevens, who developed the roller flour mill; Hurley, the 
inventor of pneumatic tools; Lillie, who constructed the 
frst electric railroad; and Gillette, of the safety razor — all 
belonged to this list. But the leading Western inventors 
are Brush, of the arclight, born on a farm in Ohio in 1869; 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, who made the airplane possi- 
ble; and Thomas Edison— born in Ohio in 1847— who 
went as a boy to Michigan. Of the eleven winners of the 
Edison gold medal up to 1924, four were foreign-born, four 
were natives of the North Atlantic States and three were 
born in the North Central States of pioneer parents. 

To medicine and surgery the Middle West has contributed 
such eminent men as the Mayos, born in Minnesota; Dr. 
|. D. Bryant, long a leader in New York; Harvey Cushing 
of Harvard; Benedict, the head of the nutrition department 
of the Carnegie Institution; Dean Vaughan of Ann Arbor, 
who was chairman of the division of medical sciences of the 
National Research Council during the war; and a notable 
group of Chicago surgeons and physicians, living and dead. 

At first sight, the lists above given may seem, to some, to 
sustain the conclusion of those who assigned to the children 
of the pioneers a career of action, and of devotion to ma- 
terlalism rather than to spiritual interests. But the world 
now recognizes that there is idealism, vision, and humanity 
in the work of men like these and that the humanities so- 
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called are not the only fields of culture, of improved soci 
relations, of the elevation of the mind of men. Certainly it 
can hardly be said that reversion to barbarism has been th. 
fate of such pioneer children. 

Let us turn next to the humanities themselves. Although 
the frontier proper is not the soil on which the finer life of 
the spirit would be expected to flourish, and although the 
first rough forest choppers or huntsmen were not of the sor 
to breed scholars and men of letters, there were in all the 
new Western States centres where refinement and a social 
élite were to be found. Sons and daughters of families dis. 
tinguished in the East did go to the West. There were centres 
of aristocracy in the better sense of the word in pioneer 
regions, which kept alive the traditions of culture. Among 
the immigrants, particularly of German and Scandinavian 
stock, were also men of learning, lovers of art, music, and 
literature. 

We find painters like W. M. Chase, a member of the 
American Academy, born in 1849 in Indiana; Gari Melchers; 
Carroll Beckwith of the National Academy of Design (born in 
Missouri); Kenyon Cox; and such exponents of animal folk- 
lore as Dan Beard, F. S. Church, and Peter Newell. Musical 
critics, like Krehbiel, came from this pioneer environment 
to the metropolis. St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee 
especially fostered the love of music, because, perhaps, of 
the German element. 

In sculpture America has not had many distinguished 
names, but most of these belong to pioneers and their chi. 
dren. Hiram Powers was a youth of fourteen when he came 
to Ohio from Vermont in 1819 and learned his art of a Cin- 
cinnati German. J. Q. A. Ward was born in Ohio in 1839, 
and his Indian Hunter in Central Park, New York, is more 
characteristic of America than is Powers’s Greek Slave. 
Lorado Taft was born in Illinois, and he has used Middle 
Western themes for his material. His Columbus monument 
in the Union Station in Washington is also well known. 
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Niehaus, who did various statues in Washington, was a 
native of Cincinnati. Cyrus Dallin of Boston was born in 
Utah of distinctly pioneer parents, and his Indian in front 
of the Boston Art Museum carries the breath of the pioneer 
West into the old centre of culture. Gutzon Borglum was a 
native of a pioneer mountain State, but was educated in 
Kansas. Barnard (sculptor for the Pennsylvania Capitol), 
although born in Pennsylvania, spent his boyhood in Iowa. 
Janet Scudder, perhaps the most widely known of women 
sculptors, maker of elfin fountain figures, was of Indiana 
birth. 

Middle Western quality shows itself unmistakably in 
architecture. Daring and massiveness came naturally from 
the pioneer section. Architects and builders experimented 
there with skyscrapers — probably the most noteworthy 
contribution of the United States to that art. Burnham 
is recognized not only here but abroad as a city planner 
and an architect. His guiding hand in the gathering of a 
great group of architects to produce the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago marked an epoch in the development 
of architectural taste in the United States. Such of his build- 
ings as the Flat Iron in New York and the Union Station 
in Washington and such re-planning as at Chicago and West 
Point, are well known. Coming to Chicago as an eight-year- 
old boy, he grew up with children of New England pioneers, 
like Charles L. Hutchinson, President of the Fine Arts Insti- 
tute, ready to give wealth and energy to making real their 
dreams of a city beautiful. Henry Adams relates how he sat 
down before Richard Hunt’s dome at the Chicago Exposition 
in amazement, and concluded that “Chicago was the first 
expression of American thought as a unity.” 

Burnham’s words carry a message from the pioneers who 
made the Middle West: “‘ Make no little plans, they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably themselves will not 
be realized. Make big plans; aim high in hope and work.” 
These words, it is true, are from a native of Massachusetts, 
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but they find their driving force from his whole life in the 
wilful and masterful city of the Middle West. They speak 
the language of Chicago, not of Boston. Cass Gilbert, born 
in Ohio and educated in Minnesota, designed the Wool. 
worth building, perhaps the most famous achievement jp 
New York’s distinctive architecture. Henry Bacon (Illinois 
produced that noble example of sheer beauty, the Lincol 


Memorial in Washington; Charles Moore, the Chairman o/ 


the National Fine Arts Commission, was born in Michigan 

In the drama also, in spite of its lack of urban centres, 
the pioneer Middle West contributed such men as Augustus 
Thomas, born in St. Louis. 

In addition to the grinding necessities of pioneer life and 
the appeals to ambition in material endeavor, the dev elop- 
ment of general literature suffered at first in the Middle 
West from the relative lack of schools and of competent 
colleges, and from absence of the atmosphere of a settled 
and cultivated society. This stimulates literary expression, 
and enriches and criticises the author’s work. The Middle 
West, moreover, as we have seen, was far from being homo- 
geneous, a factor which seems important in literary expres- 
sion. 

But the children made striking contributions to American 
literature. Starting with artificial and formal imitation, 
they came to express the Middle Western scene and its 
spiritual quality in a way that attracted the interest of the 
nation and, indeed, shaped the form of what some Eastern 
and European critics have called the distinctly American 
literature. In so large a nation with such varied sections, a 
national, rather than a new, type of literature, is perhaps 
not to “- expected. But of the seven first members to be 
chosen to the American Academy of Arts and Letters, by 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, three were 


children of the pioneers, and so are one-fourth, at least, of 


the present members. Their membership 1 in the department 
of literature of the Institute is one-sixth. The Pulitzer prize 
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for fiction has fallen for three-fifths of its awards to children 

f the pioneers. 

Ohio was the birthplace of William Dean Howells, who 
came to be the dean of American ae editor of “‘The 
Atlantic Monthly” in Boston, and of “ Harper’ s Magazine” 
‘n New York. He led the movement away from the romantic 
+o the realistic and substituted the American scene for the 
English. Ohio also gave birth to Albion Tourgée, Mary 
Catherwood, Edith Thomas, Mary Watts, Brand Whitlock, 
Sherwood Anderson, Irving Babbitt, whose critical essays 
are hardly a reflection of the Western spirit. Indiana was 
the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley, whose poetry 
springs from the very soil of Hoosierdom, Joaquin Miller, 
John Hay, Piatt, Edward Eggleston, Maurice Thompson, 
Lew Wallace, David Graham Phillips, Booth Tarkington, 
Meredith Nicholson, William Vaughn Moody, Theodore 
Dreiser, as well as George Ade, Zane Grey, Gene Stratton 
Porter, George Barr McCutcheon, and Samuel Merwin. 
From Illinois came Mary Austin, Elbert Hubbard, Harriet 
Monroe, Edward R. Taylor, Henry Fuller, Ernest Poole, 
H. K. Webster, Frank Norris, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Carl Sandburg. Wisconsin was the birthplace of 
Hamlin Garland, whose novels and autobiography present 
a classical picture of the pioneer period; and of Zona Gale. 
From Missouri came Eugene Field, producer of a new type 
of newspaper humor, Rupert Hughes, Winston Churchill 
and Paul Elmer More, who stands out with Irving Babbitt 
as pre-eminently representative of Eastern culture. Iowa 
was the birthplace of Emerson Hough, and of Herbert 
Quick, whose trilogy of novels brilliantly exhibits the move- 
ments of Western pioneers. 

No contribution of the West to literature was more char- 
acteristic than that of its humorists. Mark Twain was born 
in Missouri in 1835; Bill Nye was brought as a baby by his 
Maine parents to the pineries of Wisconsin; Petroleum V. 

Nasby learned the trade of a printer while a boy in Ohio; 
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Robert Burdette came as a boy to Peoria, Illinois: Abe 
Martin was born in Ohio; Peter Dunne, the creator of 
Dooley, in Chicago. Eugene Field and George Ade hav. 
already been named. New Englanders like Artemus Ward 
drifted early to Ohio, and Josh Billings came under the 
same influence. 

On a border-line, in a class of their own, are the cartoon. 
ists who have revealed the quality of American, and par. 
ticularly of Middle Western, life by their characterization 
of the faiths and foibles of the common people. Among 
them perhaps the best known are McCutcheon, Briggs, and 
Bud Fisher, but there is a large group of these men, almost 
all of them the children of the pioneers. 

Percy H. Boynton in his recent book, “Some Contem- 
porary Americans,” gives especial attention to ten authors, 
of whom four are children of the North Central pioneers 
and the fifth is Willa Cather, whose youth was spent in 
Nebraska. 

The leading names in the humanities in the universities 
of the country, Eastern as well as Western, would have 
surprised the writer in “Blackwood’s,” who in 1819 pre- 
dicted barbarism for pioneer children and grandchildren. 
Among the prominent scholars in the study of ancient 
classics in this country, are or have been many of the sons 
of Western settlers. In Greek, Paul Shorey of Chicago, Capps 
of Princeton, T. D. Seymour of Yale; in Latin, Hendrickson 
of Yale, Slaughter and Showerman of Wisconsin, are ex- 
amples of a considerable group of Western-born classicists. 
With them may be associated the professors of classical 
history at Columbia — Botsford and Westermann — Frank 
of Johns Hopkins, and the Egyptologists, Reisner of Har- 
vard, and Breasted of Chicago. In modern languages the 
West has furnished to Eastern universities many of their 
leading professors of German, such as Thomas of Columbia, 
Hewitt of Cornell, and Palmer of Yale. In philosophy, Ladd, 
Thilly, and Josiah Royce are striking examples. 
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The Middle West was particularly fecund in the produc- 
ion of historians from among these pioneer boys. Ohio pro- 
duced Rhodes, H. H. Bancroft, Sloane, Beveridge, Chalfant 
Robinson, Schevill, Spears, and many others. In Indiana 
were born Abbott of Harvard, Rives, Harding, Woodburn, 
Bowers, and others; in Illinois, James Harvey Robinson 
—formerly of Columbia — McLaughlin, Goodspeed, and 
Breasted of Chicago; Nicolay came to that State as a child. 
Michigan was the birthplace of Avery, Van Tyne, Knight, 
and Charles Moore. To Wisconsin came as boys G. B. 
Adams and Thwaites; and it was the native State of J. B. 
Perkins, H. E. Bolton, Schafer, and F. J. Turner. A country 
town in Iowa gave birth to Becker of Cornell and E. D. 
Adams of Stanford. 

The list is too long for complete presentation. It shows 
a common quality on the part of these men, not only in 
striking out new lines of investigation, but in interest in 
the common people; in the emphasis upon economic and 
social, geographical and psychological interpretation; in the 
attention to social development rather than to the writing 
of narrative history of the older type, wherein the heroes 
were glorified. To the children of the pioneers, if not to their 
fathers, history was not the lengthened shadow of the 
great man; it was not the romantic tale, nor the mere effort 
to set forth bald annals. 

Economists born of Middle Western pioneers include 
Taussig, Gay, Carver, and Young, of Harvard, Johnson of 
Pennsylvania, Seager of Columbia, Droppers of Williams, 
Fetter of Princeton, Laughlin of Chicago, Adams of Mich- 
igan, Commons of Wisconsin, Meyer of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Koren, the statistician, Victor Clark, 
and many others. 

In sociology, are Ward, Ross, and George Vincent, now 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation. Among ethnolo- 
gists and anthropologists, Holmes, Moore, Dorsey, McGee, 
A. B. Lewis, and Moorehead. 
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If one takes the choice of university presidents as a tes 
of sectional contributions to culture, one finds the children 
of the pioneers well represented, for among them are Pres), 
dents Hibben of Princeton and Angell of Yale (he came ty 
Michigan as a small child), ex-President John Finley of the 
State University of New York, Hutchinson and Murlin, both 
ex-Presidents of Boston University, Nichols, formerly Pres. 
dent of Dartmouth, and Atwood of Clark. Ex-President 
Charles Kendall Adams, of Cornell and of Wisconsin, came 
as a young man to an Iowa farm. In the West (which has jn 
the past chosen its presidents so generally from the East), 
there have come from the sons of pioneers: Harper of Chi. 
cago, Van Hise of Wisconsin, Campbell of California, and 
Scott of Northwestern. Chicago and Wisconsin have like. 
wise chosen their present presidents from Middle Westerr 
natives — Mason and Frank. But these young men might 
more properly be classed as grandsons, than sons, of pioneers, 

Many of the deans of schools and colleges of the important 
Eastern Universities, including Harvard and Yale, had 
pioneer fathers, and a long list of prominent educators could 
be given, whose early youth was passed in country towns of 
the pioneering States. They include such men as Monroe 
and McMurry of Columbia, Hanus of Harvard, the late 
R. G. Boone, De Garmo of Cornell, and Ella Flagg Young, 
once Superintendent of Schools of Chicago and head of the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. Librarians include Spof- 
ford, who went as a boy to Ohio and whose work was 
foundational in developing the Library of Congress, Ander- 
son of the New York Public Library, and Bolton of the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

In law, the children of the pioneers have won the highest 
honors at bench and bar in their own section and have 
contributed such distinguished jurists and reformers of law 
as Chief Justice Taft (Ohio); Dean Pound (Nebraska); and 
Wambaugh and Hudson of the Harvard Law School; such 
leaders as the late John C. Spooner in constitutional law; 
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Professor Kirchwey, the authority on penology of the New 
York School of Social Work; many important members of 
New York firms; and Judge Gary, head of the Steel Corpora- 


tion. 

In the matter of law and the Constitution, the attitude of 
the pioneer children is indicated in the following which such 
2 political leaders as Bryan, Roosevelt, and La Follette 
acquired in the West. Movements for the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall, for direct primaries, for regulation of 
corporations, for diminishing the power of the judiciary to 
check state innovations in legislation, usually gained their 
frst considerable strength in States controlled by children 
F of the pioneers, and then, like the weather, cycloned their 
way to the East and won national acceptance. To-day the 
President is nominated in about half the States by prefer- 
ential primaries; the Constitution has been amended by 
provisions for the graduated income tax, by the direct 
popular election of Senators of the United States, by pro- 
hibition, and by nation-wide woman suffrage. There are 
those who will regard this record as a proof of barbarism; 
but it is hardly the product of mere materialism. 

Among the political scientists, familiar names are Beard, 
once of Columbia, Corwin of Princeton, Merriam of Chicago, 
Reinsch, once Minister to China, and Ogg of Wisconsin. 

Included in a list of twenty-five preachers voted the most 
influential in America by a poll of about 25,000 preachers 
of every Protestant denomination, one-third of those se- 
lected were children of the Middle West. 

When the World War came on, with its call for action 
and effective organization, the Middle West furnished out 
of the men born in its pioneer period, far more than its 
share of the principal administrators in the organizations 
which assisted the government. Such names as those of 
Herbert Hoover of the Food Control, Garfield of the Fuel 
Control, Hurley of the Shipping Board, Gay of the Com- 
mercial Economy Board, Carrie Chapman Catt, Anna H. 
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Shaw, and Eva P. Moore, as representative of women, 
serve to indicate the part of the children of the pioneers, 
The army was commanded by General Pershing, born jp 
Missouri in 1860, and the conscription was effected under 
General Crowder, born in Missouri in 1859. General Dawes. 
a native of Ohio, was head of supplies of the A. E. F. ang 
was later the head of the Dawes Commission which opened 
the way for a rehabilitated Europe. 


Some of the most prominent editors and publishers of 


daily newspapers, moulders of ideas, in the East as well as 
in the West, have been children of pioneers, or immigran 

to the West in their early youth. Reid and Hay of the ‘ New 
York Tribune”; White and Gay, formerly of the “Evening 


Post”; Ochs, publisher; and Finley, of the editorial staf 


of the “Times”; Hearst (son of a Missouri pioneer who has 
lived in California) of the “‘American” and the nation-wide 
string of “Hearst” papers; Frank Cobb, called the strong. 
est writer on the New York press since Horace Greeley, 
editor of the defunct “Globe” for many years; Allan Daw- 
son, likewise of the “Globe,” were all children of pioneers. 
Pulitzer, who founded the “New York World” was himself 
a later emigrant to the West, but over one-third of the 
principal writers on the staff of that metropolitan daily 
were (two years ago, at least) of Western birth. Besides the 
New York list there were such prominent editors as Murat 
Halstead, W. R. Nelson of the Kansas City “Star,” Scott 
Bone of Seattle, M. H. DeYoung of San Francisco, Harrison 
Gray Otis of Los Angeles, Casper Yost of St. Louis, William 
Penn Nixon of Chicago, and William Allen White of Em- 
poria. 

It was Melville E. Stone, born in Illinois in 1848, who 
established the Associated Press; and a large number of his 
eo lieutenants were drawn from the same section. 

. G. Bain founded the Illustrated News Service, and 
4. A. McRea, the Scripps-McRea service. In such insti- 
tutions we see characteristic Middle Western quality 
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their organizing capacity and their effort to reach the people. 

The list of leading editors and writers for the periodicals 
who had a similar origin is too long to enumerate. It em- 
braces not only the “muckrakers,” but such writers as 
} Howells, of the “Atlantic” and “Harper’s”; Shaw of the 
“Review of Reviews”; S. S. McClure, who founded “Mc- 
} Clure’s” (but whowas a nativeof Ireland) ; Robert Underwood 
P Johnson of the “Century” (he came as a youth to Ohio); 
Alvin Johnson of the staff of the “New Republic”; Kellogg 
of the “Survey”; Wheeler of the “Literary Digest” and 
5 “Public Opinion”’’; and Siddall of the ‘‘ American.” 

The hardships that fell upon pioneer children must have 
rested with peculiar force upon the daughters, for they were 
obliged to occupy themselves largely with household duties, 
in isolation from the social environment that helped to 
stimulate thought, and, for the most part, without the op- 
portunities of higher education which their ambitious 
brothers could secure. Such a home life is portrayed in the 
volume entitled “The Pioneer,” by Anna Howard Shaw, 
who came as a four-year-old child to the oak openings of 
Michigan in 1851, and rose to leadership in the feminist 
movement. Among other distinguished daughters of the 
pioneers are Carrie Chapman Catt, May Wright Sewall, 
Edna South Davis, and Elizabeth Jordan, natives of Wis- 
consin; and Ida Husted Harper of Indiana; Frances Willard 
brought as a girl to Illinois), Jane Addams and Julia 
| Lathrop, who were both born in that State; Victoria Wood- 
hull and Mabel Boardman, of Ohio. In old centres of cul- 
ture, like Boston, a daughter of the pioneers is at the head 
of the League of Women Voters. Of the twelve selected last 
year as “the greatest women of America,” one-third were 
children of pioneers. 

Though such a list as this which we have been making 
may appear tiresome as a catalogue of ships in Homer (in- 
complete as it is), it is perhaps the only way in which one 
can effectively set forth the part played in recent American 
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civilization by distinguished children of the Middle Weste, 
pioneers. The pioneer’s own contributions were rather in the 
upbuilding of new communities and in laying the founda, 
tions for a new type of society, in providing for a bette 
future for his children. That the children themselves wer 
not intellectually stunted by this transplantation of th 
parents into the wilderness, would seem to be proved. 

That a few of these names were those of men who could 
only be classed as children of the pioneers by liberal con. 
struction of the phrase is probable. In such varying State 
as those that made up the North Central Group there must 
be some men listed who were grandsons of the typical 
pioneers, especially in Ohio; or who were born of mature 
parents who had come at the very end of the period of 
pioneering. This would apply with peculiar force to cities 
like Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

But it has not been practicable to carry the analysis far 
enough to determine who should be eliminated because of 
this consideration. As was said in the beginning, pioneer 
spirit and conceptions prevailed even in these cities, long 
after the era of especial hardships of pioneering passed 
away. The author has been impressed with the high pro- 
portion of these men of ability who first saw the light on 
pioneer farms of States settled later than Ohio. This 1s 
particularly the case with the most striking examples of 
ability among them. And these eminent men will bear com- 
parison with the best of New England, of the Middle States, 
or the South, chosen on the same basis. 

It must be borne in mind that the result was partly due 
to the fact that to the little Western colleges had come 
faculties recruited largely from the East, and that Eastern 
preachers, editors, and teachers came to live in practically 
every Western community. But this is merely to say that 
the pioneers themselves were not all the materialists that 
they have been supposed to be by Eastern critics. It is prob- 
able that in many ways the West, with its pioneer environ- 
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ment, shaped the thinking of these men quite as much as 
they shaped their social environment. Many of them came 
because they preferred the kind of society which the West 
furnished, and not a small proportion of those who came 
with the missionary spirit to carry to the section the New 
England type of society, found after a few years that they 
had so lost their loyalty to the East that the idea of return- 
ing was repugnant. Indeed, some of them became even more 
ardent W esterners than those who had not originally gone 
forth to “save the West.” 

Allowance must also be made for the fact that so many of 
the various scholars and writers of the section returned 
to the East in their young manhood for their higher educa- 
tion and then became enamored of the academic life and 
thus went on to leadership in their profession. Nevertheless, 
the Western quality, as has been said, is generally visible 
in their work, and the initiative, the exploring instinct, the 
talent for work, which were born of pioneer customs and 
ideals, help to explain why, in so many cases, the leadership 
in things academic as well as in the professions in general 

fell to them. And it must always be remembered that the 
pioneers sacrificed much to send their sons to college. They 
were not such contented materialists as to let their children 
fall into barbarism. They and their children built up the 

bgreat state universities of the West, and very many of the 
distinguished children of the pioneers were trained in them. 

When the man from the Mississippi Valley walks the 
streets of New York City, he is, in a sense, at home. He 
sees the electric lights, the jarchitecture that shapes its 
famous Babylonic sky-line, ‘and the idealism thereof — 
which made Lowes Dickinson pause in his designation of 
the common man of America as “all too common,” when he 
ooked upon the glowing lights, the silhouettes of massive 
climbing structures, seen from his Brooklyn room, and 
exclaimed, or is it “all divine? Divine somehow in its poten- 
tialities”? These are the works of engineers and architects 
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for whom the initiative came from the Middle West, man; 
of them children of the pioneers, changing their expressio, 
from the horizontal to the vertical, as the frontier Expansion 
ends and urban congestion takes its place. 

Drawn into that metropolitan vortex came as children 
of pioneers most of the editors who have shaped the nation’s 
thinking from their New York offices in recent years; the 
writers who have given the city publishers their fame; some 
of her leading playwrights, of her scholars, of her reformers, 
even of her preachers. 

In every field the children of the Middle Western pioneer 
have shown varied traits, but generally speaking there runs 
through all of their work the Lincolnian quality — the inter. 
est in the common man, the attempt to serve him by mass 
production, by opening new areas, and by accelerating and 
cheapening communication by rail, by “auto,” by airplane. 
The novelists have aimed to express realities and to portray 
the life of the average man; the historians have been inter. 
ested less in heroes than in the masses, in economic and 
social history; the reformers have been “too helpful” to 
suit the native Knickerbocker. There has been a breaking 
away from the past by the constructive capitalist with his 
large combinations and by socialist labor leaders. 

But in all this interest in the mass there is a danger of 
the loss of individuality, originality. If the grandchildren 
of the pioneers aim to standardize us all to the measure of the 
average man; if they cease to look upon universities as 
levers, and come to think of them as social mirrors; if they 
strive to exile the rare man, the dissenter from majority 
opinion, they will be false to the spirit of the pioneer. 





LIGHT 
By W. H. DAVIES 


HAT lovely meadows have I seen in the Sun, 
With their large families of little flowers 
Smiling beneath the quiet, peaceful skies: 
Let no man trespass on these happy hours, 
And think acquaintance waits in my two eyes. 


This glorious light that makes the butterfly 


Go staggering like a drunkard through the air 
Till he lies dazed and panting on a stone - 

This light I feel is both my light and ai 
And Love may bleed to death, till it has gone. 











THE SCIENTIFIC MEANING OF CHANCE 
By GILBERT N. LEWIS 


HERE is a branch of mathematics which, while 
based on arithmetic, occupies an independent posi- 
tion of great significance. It is a subject which 
should be taught in every elementary school, but 
the average educated man has no knowledge of it except 
that which he may have derived from a practice which societ y 
regards as vicious. I refer to the theory of probability, o 
which the elementary principles are of daily applicability. 
You may say, “I am not a betting man”; but have you 
not registered a bet with the insurance company that your 
automobile will be stolen this year? When you double your 
opponent’s bid at bridge, are you not taking a chance? 
Every decision in life is a gamble, frequently involving highly 
complex features, but it is in the midst of such complexities 
that the elementary methods of probability may often be 
successfully invoked. 
'} Sometime, perhaps, the science of logic “ not regard 


certain estimated degree of probability; ; and - result of a 
generalized syllogism will be a numerical fraction repre- 
senting in its turn a probability. Let us suppose that a cer- 
tain statement has but one:chance in a million of proving 
false. Suppose now that we have a million such statements, 
what is the likelihood that{all of these statements will to- 
gether prove to be true when tested? It is less than an even 
chance. 

A chemist who needs to know the density of mercury at 
its boiling point finds in the literature records of half a dozen 
determinations. Sometimes he is satisfied to take their aver- 
age, but ordinarily he scrutinizes the methods which have 
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been employed and estimates the reliability of each investi- 
sator. He thus gives a different weight to each determination 
sn the basis of its relative value, and in assigning these 
several weights he is not using mathematics but common 
sense. It is only after this part of his task is completed that 
he then proceeds by purely mathematical methods to ascer- 
tain the most probable value of the density of mercury and 
che limits of its probable error. 

The theory of probability deals with data which it does not 
itself provide, but which are taken from without. As the 
science of geometry tells nothing about the dimensions of a 
particular room, but calculates diagonal distance after the 
length and breadth are given; so, if in tossing a coin the 
chance of a head is one in two, the chance of getting all heads 
in three independent throws is calculated to be one in eight. 
But the theory of probability does not attempt to prove 
that the chance of throwing a head is exactly equal to the 
chance of throwing a tail; and obviously it is not, for even if 
we leave aside the mechanism of tossing, the two faces of the 
coin are not mechanically identical. Nor can dice be made so 
perfect that each one is not “loaded” in some slight measure. 

While we never can draw a perfectly straight line, the 
idea of a straight line is essential to geometry. So we never 
actually meet an entirely level chance. Having imagined an 
ideal coin with two sides which are quite alike mechanically, 
we must also invent an ideal tossing mechanism. We do not 
demand precision in such a machine. It might indeed be so 
nicely tooled and so uniformly operated that a coin placed 
head-up in the machine would always land head-up. This 
is the very opposite of what we desire; we must introduce a 
concept alien to mechanics and in a sense hostile to mechani- 
cal concepts — the idea of randomness. 

The level chance, the random distribution, suggest in 
many ways the notion of straightness in a line or evenness 
na plane. Indeed, we might emphasize this correlation by 
defining a straight line in the following peculiar manner. 
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Suppose that a room contains a number of objects moving 
about in a random way. If now between two fixed points in 
the room we consider an imaginary line drawn, this line 
will from time to time pass through one of the moving ob. 
jects, and we may count the number of these intersections 
over a long period of time. The line between the two fixed 
points which cuts the smallest number of objects during this 
long interval of time is the straight line. However, if the 
objects were not in absolutely random motion, but were, 
owing to gravity for example, more frequently in the lower 
part of the room than in the upper, then the line cutting the 
least number of objects would in general be a curve. 4 
straight line and an even chance are assumed when there 
seems to be no “sufficient reason”’ for a more complicated 
assumption. 

Without describing in detail the theory of probability 
and its many useful applications, I should like to discuss 
briefly its application to one science which, because it stands 
apart from all others, is of great philosophical interest. The 
sciences of geometry, statics, dynamics, electromagnetics, all 
assume a knowledge in full detail of the system under inves- 
tigation. The science of thermodynamics, on the other hand, 
ignores all detail. We are given a box of unknown contents 
with two wires protruding, and are told that there is a 
certain voltage between these two wires. We are also told 
that when a certain current is drawn from the wires a cer- 
tain amount of heat is given off by the box. From these fac- 
tors alone we calculate what the voltage between the wires 
will be when the temperature of the room changes. A person 
who has known only the sciences of detail that I have men- 
tioned, and later realizes the powerful support which he may 
obtain from this science which knows no detail, is like 
swimmer who learns various strokes by which he can swim 
ten yards or a hundred yards without drowning and only 
later becomes aware that without swimming at all he cam 
float, buoyed up by the water itself. 
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The validity of thermodynamics is independent of me- 
chanics. In fact, the science of mechanics is not altogether 
atisfactory; a study of the specific heats of substances has 
jjown that it is necessary to make some change in the as- 
sumptions of mechanics, but we do not yet know what 
-hange must be made. Yet even if we had a science of me- 
chanics so complete that it would not require alteration for 
another century; even if we could solve the problem of two 
bodies or three bodies or a hundred bodies; what would we 
do when we came to a million? The mere description of the 
initial state would occupy us for a lifetime. The mechanical 
method does not reach far enough. We may measure the di- 
mensions of our garden with a foot rule, but we do not try by 
the same method to find the distance of the stars. 

It is the field of the highly complex that thermodynamics 
claims as its own. This science is based upon two fundamen- 
tal principles, of which the first deals with the conservation 
ofenergy. It would be interesting to trace here the history of 
the concept of energy: the curious and almost tricky inven- 
tion of potential and latent energy; how once it was tried to 
make the concept of energy supreme in physics, thrusting 
matter into a secondary place; how the principle of Relativ- 
ity, clarifying so much that was obscure, shows that energy 
content and mass are merely different ways of stating the 
same thing, as we express a distance in miles or in meters; 
how finally energy itself is now regarded as only an arbitrary 
cross-section of a greater entity, the tensor. 

However, let us focus our attention upon the second law of 
thermodynamics, and those irreversible processes which are 
known as processes of degradation or dissipation. A body 
falls to the ground; it may rebound once or twice, but comes 
eventually to rest; when hot and cold bodies are brought 
together their temperature is equalized; gases mix by diffu- 
sion and then it is a difficult matter to separate them; in all 
such processes there seems to be a general running down, and 
as a measure of the run-downness of things Clausius coined 
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the name entropy, and announced the general law, “The 
entropy of the world tends towards a maximum.” Each of 
these running-down processes is said to be irreversible: 
that its initial condition cannot be restored, but Wie ie. 3 te 
always at the expense of something else that is runni ig 
further down. In technical language, the entropy of on 
system may become less, but only if that of other systems in. 
creases by at least as much. 

Thus all things are supposed to be moving towards a final 
state of equilibrium where all happenings cease. Even 
though it is not claimed that this changeless Nirvana would 
ever be reached in finite time, this picture of a universe 
moving towards old age and ultimate death has seemed to 
many a gloomy one. Indeed I do not now believe that there 
is any evidence for the hypothesis of continual degradation. 

Astronomy seems to show no cosmic running-down. Some 
stars fade, but others grow brighter. The sun is constantly 
pouring upon the earth a great flood of energy and appar- 
ently without recompense. The source of this energy is still a 
complete mystery, but there is no evidence that it is giving 
out. Many geologists now believe that as far back as the 
history of the earth’s crust can be traced, perhaps a thousand 
million years, during w.uch great climatic fluctuations have 
occurred, there is nothing to show that the earth has grown 
colder on the average. 

In any case, this unidirectional flow of energy from the 
sun without apparent source concerns the law of conserva- 
tion of energy rather than the law of dissipation. If we have 
to state the latter in conformity with scientific usage, we 
must not talk of the universe of which we know so little, but 
of some isolated system which can be studied at will. Thus 
the law of Clausius would read, ‘‘Any system left to itself ap- 
proaches i in a single direction a definite state of equilibrium, 
or, in other words, its entropy increases steadily towards a 
maximum.” It is this statement that must be challenged. 

However, before proceeding with this analysis | must 
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point out the great influence of the unidirectional process 
-— we are now considering upon the concept of time. In 
the pure geometry of space-time used in Relativity, there is 
no dissymmetry between up and down, or between forward 
and backward in time; nor have we found i in the laws of me- 
chanics, to which that geometry is so admirably fitted, any 
evidence of such dissymmetry. I have recently offered a new 
picture of the phenomenon of radiation which gives no inti- 
mation of unidirectional time. On the other hand, all of the 
incidents of daily life present quite a different view. Nothing 
is more ludicrous than a moving picture run backward, and 
this illustrates the extreme dissymmetry of past and future 
in actual life, which is full of abrupt occurrences in which com- 
plex structures, patiently evolved, meet with instant disso- 

ition. A forest burns; a shell explodes, and of all its elabo- 
rately prepared chemicals and its intricate machinery only 
formless fragments remain; a man dies, and thus brings to an 
abrupt end a development which has been proceeding, not 
merely through a lifetime, but through the ages. 

Here are phenomena so entirely unlike the simple reversi- 
ble processes of simple mechanics that we are tempted to be- 
lieve that our idea of unidirectional time is due to the exist- 
ence of irreversible phenomena. This thought was, I believe, 
first expressed by Professor W. S. Franklin, and it is one 
which immediately gives us a deeper insight into the meaning 
of time. It leads us to split the time concept into two quite 
distinct ideas, as Bergson has done in his illuminating essays. 
The one part, which we may call one-way time, is that uni- 
directional sequence which we find in our own consciousness 
and memory, and also in the world of irreversible phenomena. 
The other part, which we may call two-way time, is one in 
which future and past are symmetrical. It is purely and 
simply one of the dimensions in the space-time of Relativity. 

This distinction, however, means that for one kind of 
physics, mochanien, we must use one of these concepts, and 
for another branch of physics, thermodynamics, we must 
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use the other. I believe it may be shown that for all physical 
science only one time concept is necessary, namely, the sym. 
metrical or two-way time. But before doing so let us pro- 
ceed a little farther with the discussion of the second law of 
thermodynamics, or the law of dissipation. 

Do you believe in miracles? Let us consider a box with 
one-gram weight resting on its floor. Let us place this box 
in a bath maintained at an extremely constant temperature, 
we will say 65°F, and let the whole be protected by the most 
perfect mechanism that we can think of to shield it from 
external jars. Let us, in other words, shut it off from all ex. 
ternal influences, leaving only a small hole through which we 
may observe. We may look into the box millions of times 
and always find the weight upon the floor, and we then state 
this to be a law of nature. But the time will come when we 
look in and find the weight some distance from the floor. It 
will not happen often, but we can calculate with a high degree 
of accuracy the chance of finding it, let us say, ten centi- 
meters or more from the floor. This chance is so very smal! 
that I cannot express it in any ordinary way. We state chances 
as fractions, but to denote this chance I should have to put 
down a decimal point and zero after zero, and should spend 
my whole lifetime before I could write down a number not 
a zero. But the calculation is none the less exact. 

The chance becomes larger if I consider smaller weights 
and lesser heights from the floor. Let the height be one hun- 
dred million times as small and the weight also one hundred 
million times as small, and then the calculation shows that 
if we look every second we shall find the weight as far off 
the floor as this 6.32 times in every million years. If you bet 
five to one on the appearance of this phenomenon in a 
million years, you might lose at first, but you would come 
out ahead in the long run. 

If we take a still smaller weight the chance goes up very 
rapidly, and if we examine particles which are just visible 
with a good microscope, we find them hopping about in 
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what is known as the Brownian movement, and which we 
sow know to be identical with that thermal agitation which 
al molecules or groups of molecules exhibit, and which 
always increases with increasing temperature. From a study 
of these movements Perrin was able to draw some extremely 
important deductions with the aid of the same formula as 
[ have used in these calculations. 

If the jumping of the one-gram weight was a miracle, here 
n Ps Brownian movement thousands of such miracles are 
constantly occurring before our eyes. It is not true that 
things left to themselves approach a constant state, but only 
that. they approach a state which ordinarily appears con- 
stant to us because of the dulness of our perceptions. 

It was Maxwell who made the ingenious suggestion of a 
little demon who could see and distinguish between the 
individual molecules. Let us consider, as a type of irreversible 
phenomenon, the mixing of two gases. A container with a 
partition in the middle has oxygen on one side, nitrogen on 
the other. If a small hole is made in the partition, the gases 
mix by diffusion, so that ultimately we cannot distinguish 
between the contents of the two sides. This, according to the 
ideas of classical thermodynamics, is a completely irrevers- 
ible phenomenon. But suppose the demon stationed at the 
orifice with a small shutter which he can open or close at will, 
and suppose that he decides to let only oxygen molecules pass 
in one direction and only nitrogen molecules in the other. Can 
he not through this exercise of conscious choice ultimately 
restore the original condition, with all the oxygen on the one 
side and all the nitrogen on the other? That such a reversal of 
a so-called irreversible process may occur, even without a 
demoniacal agency, was first recognized by Willard Gibbs, 
who announced that such a reversal is not an impossibility 
but only an improbability; and this idea was most success- 
fully developed by Boltzmann. 

In order to illustrate the modern statistical view of ther- 
modynamics, let us consider a fresh pack of cards, all sorted, 
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for example, ace, king, queen of spades, ace, king, queen of 


| clubs, and so on. Such a grouping of the cards is easily fur 
| described and easily discernible. If I spread the pack before ba’ 
you, one-half is obviously black, the other red. If I should put the 
this pack into some sort of shuffling and dealing machine the the 
first deals might give some very singular hands, but as the mi 
process continued, a point would be reached where we would an 
say that the pack was well shuffled. Now, any one of the wh 
particular arrangements obtained by shuffling is just as im- six 
probable @ priori as the first well-sorted arrangement, and five 
by this we mean that if we note the arrangement, card by oct 
card, in a well-shuffled pack, this identical arrangement is or 
no more likely to recur than the arrangement of the fresh the 
pack. Nevertheless, while the number of possible well-sorted an 
or easily describable arrangements is very small, there is an sul 
enormous number of arrangements of a nondescript char- dis 
acter. As the shuffling continues, the arrangement con- she 
stantly changes; there is no approach to any one particular | 
arrangement, but, on the other hand, it rarely happens that of 
aremarkably distinguished arrangement occurs. If one picks be 
up a bridge hand with thirteen trumps, he will probably der 
tell of it to all his friends, and indeed such a hand is a mo 
very rare fluctuation from the general run of nondescript ple 
hands. nit! 
There is a psychological element in all this. If we look fluc 
down from a window upon a street of New York and see the gre 
people emerging from a subway exit, some occurrence may gre 
draw our attention to one group of ten people. We make He 
note of their faces and their clothes. They thus become in tio! 
some measure familiar to us, and it strikes us as remarkable pur 
that these ten people are about to melt into the crowds of the tio! 
great city and will never again meet together. Yet all wo’ 
through the day each will be one of a group which differs 
from the first only in that we have not become acquainted For 
with its members. anc 
Since the rules of chance arrangement contain every ¢s- sup 
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ential feature of the second law of thermodynamics, let me 
ther illustrate by considering a box containing ten black 
alls at the left and ten white balls at the right. If we shake 
the box, there will still perhaps be only a few black balls to 
- right, but if we continue to shake, they will soon be well 
ixed. Yet as the mixing continues we do not come nearer 
and nearer to the even distribution of five blacks and five 
whites on each side. On the contrary, the arrangement of 
six and four occurs more frequently than that of five and 
fve, and occasionally greater fluctuations from the mean 
occur. Indeed, if we have the patience to shake the box two 
or three hundred thousand times we shall probably come to 
the original well-sorted arrangement, all whites on one side 
ind wr lacks on the other; and if we have recorded the re- 
sult of each shaking, the record will show no particular 
peaadiner with respect to the earlier and to the later 
shakings. 
If instead of the twenty balls we had taken a million grains 
f white and black sand, the mixing would have appeared to 
be more thorough, but the fluctuations, although not so evi- 
dent, would still be there, and if we should take an enor- 
mously greater number of particles we would have a com- 
plete analogy to the mixing of the molecules of oxygen and 
nitrogen. And here again we must assume the existence of 
fluctuations from the mean, sometimes small, sometimes 
great, and after the lapse of a vast period of time even so 
great as to give once more pure oxygen and pure nitrogen. 
Here again if there were a way of recording these fluctua- 
tions between the original distribution of pure oxygen and 
pure nitrogen until we arrive once more at the same distribu- 
tion, there would be nothing in all these fluctuations which 
would not be symmetrical with respect to past and future. 
Are all cases of irreversible phenomena as simple as this? 
Kor many years I have found this one of the most perplexing 
and tantalizing of scientific questions. As long as it was 
supposed that radiation, even from a single atom, goes out in 
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a way which can never be entirely reversed, there seemed an 
insurmountable obstacle to the view that all irreversible 
processes are mere mixings and shufflings, with no element of 
novelty except that which arises from the vast number of 
elementary processes involved. But if we now regard radia- 
tion also as a process of exchange of energy between two 
atoms, the emitting and absorbing atoms playing symmetri- 
cal parts, this obstacle is removed. 

We then find not even a shred of truth left in the state. 
ment that an isolated system moves towards a state of 
equilibrium. It will move towards it and move away from it, 
and in the long run as often in one direction as in the other. 
It is only when we start far away from the state of equilib- 
rium, that is, when we start with some state of unusual dis- 
tinction, and when we follow the system a little way along 
its path, that we can state that it will as a rule proceed 
towards more nondescript states. 

The second law of thermodynamics has come to be re- 
garded as one of the most powerful and inexorable of na- 
ture’s laws. It is beginning to dominate chemistry and the 
biological sciences, and its sway extends from the pure 
sciences into the various domains of technology. Now, how- 
ever, that we have looked behind the scenes, it almost seems 
as though it were all a sham, like some silly clown garbed in 
the ermine of royalty. Stripped of its finery, we find that the 
second law states that if a pack of cards is thrown into a 
shuffling machine, the chances are that it will become 
shuffled. 

If this discovery comes to us as a great disillusionment it 
is only because our minds are tinged from infancy with the 
hoary superstition of the absolute. We say, “If this great 
law is not always true what becomes of our other exact 
laws?” But can we have no reverence for any institution 
without making the childish assumption of its infallibility? 
Can we not see that exact laws, like all the other ultimates 
and absolutes, are as fabulous as the crock of gold at the 
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rainbow’s end? We have a sense of contentment as we travel 
day by day through the beautiful and fertile lands into 
which we are led by one of these will-o’-the-wisps. It is only 
after someone cries, “I have caught it in my hands,” that 
we experience the bitterness of disappointment. 

Our respect for the great law of entropy need be no less 
because it has its exceptions, nor yet because it can be re- 
duced to the obvious. Think of all the propositions of Euclid- 
ean geometry which can be reduced to the simple statement 
that there are parallel lines and that there are circles. 
Familiarity breeds contempt only for artificiality and pre- 
tense; and the law of entropy becomes a greater law as we 
now must limit it by the following statement: an isolated 
system always proceeds in the direction of greater entropy, 
provided that it be so far removed from the state of equi- 
librium that the chance fluctuations in that state may be 


nored. 
A law of nature becomes a better law when we can predict 
the exceptions to it. If someone tells you that the sun will 


10 
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continue to rise and set through all future time, you are not 
deceived by the finality of this statement. You know that 
here and there through the galaxy of stars many cataclysms 
occur which would wipe out whole solar systems. If through 
a study of the average frequency of such occurrences, or 
through a study of the movements of all known bodies in the 
neighborhood of the sun, we predict that the earth will be 
sate for another trillion years, we have far more information 
than is furnished by the trivial statement that the sun will 
go on rising forever. 

And now let us revert once more to the concept of time. 
If we agree that in mechanics, as illustrated by the solar 
system, there is no distinction between forward and back- 
ward in time, that in the elementary processes occurring 
between atoms, even in the exchange of radiant energy, 
there is no dissymmetry of past and future, how can we 
believe in such a dissymmetry in a so-called irreversible 
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process? What mysterious element do we introduce when we 
proceed from two or three atoms to a million or more? We 
have seen that the irreversible process does not really exist 
and that the sense of mystery is only due to our unfamiliar. 
ity with large numbers. We may therefore conclude that jn 
all physics, including thermodynamics, there is no need of 
introducing a distinction between past and future, nor any 
concept of time except what we have called two-way time, 
which may be regarded as only one mode of extension in our 
four-dimensional manifold of Relativity. 

Whence then arises the extraordinary dissymmetry with 
respect to past and future which we meet in everyday life? 
For one thing, we have a steady flow of energy from the sun 
which is, as it were, constantly throwing sorted decks of 
cards into our great shuffling machine, and as we watch 
them pass from the describable arrangements to the non. 
descript we have a sensation of steady flow such as a miller 
experiences as his wheel is turned by the constant current of 
a mountain stream. He does not ask where the water comes 
from. Nor do we yet know the source of this cosmic energy. 

Is this the whole basis of our idea of one-way time? | do 
not believe so. It will be noted that when we select the most 
striking illustrations of irreversible phenomena, such as the 
burning of wood, the explosion of a shell, the collapse of a 
building, the death of a human being, all of these objects are 
products of vital processes. The thought that living beings 
may escape from the law of entropy we owe to Helmholtz, 
although many years earlier Kelvin also had written with 
respect to the second law, “It is impossible by means of an 
inanimate material agency to derive mechanical effect.” 
The few experiments which have so far been made with a 
view to finding an actual reduction of entropy in systems 
containing living organisms have been unsuccessful, but 
even if they continue to fail, yet when we observe the enor- 
mous complexity of animate forms it seems incredible that 
they could be the result of a fortuitous shuffling of atoms. 
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Let us suppose that one of our shuffling machines deals a 
hand with four aces and the next time does the same thing. 
We say it is a remarkable coincidence, but if the machine 
keeps on making such deals we say it is not “straight.” Our 
whole application of the theory of probability to thermody- 

1amics has rested on the assumption that there is random 
shuffling, and the great achievements of thermodynamics 
have seemed to justify this assumption. But these achieve: 
ments have all been in the domain of physics and chemistry. 

One of the remarkable results of the recent development 
of the doctrine of Relativity and the theory of gravitation is 
that our old geometries no longer suffice. In order to inter- 
pret all of mechanics it has been found desirable to introduce 
“curved” as well as “flat” geometries. So we must be pre- 
pared as we increase the scope of application of probability 
theory to find crooked shuffling machines as well as straight 
ones. 

Borel makes the amusing supposition of a million monkeys 
allowed to play upon the keys of a million typewriters. What 
is the chance that this wanton activity should reproduce 
exactly all of the volumes which are contained in the library 
of the British Museum? It certainly is not a large chance, 
but it may be roughly calculated, and proves in fact to be 
considerably larger than the chance that a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen will separate into the two pure constituents. 
But all such chances, small as they are, seem enormous com- 
pared with the chance that a single living cell would result 
from the random arrangement and rearrangement of its 
atoms. 

Here we are beyond the help of mathematical calculations. 
But the observation of animate nature leads to the almost 
irresistible conviction that here emerges into our perception 
a new element, alien to the randomness that characterizes 
the physical sciences; indeed that living creatures are cheats 
in the game of physics and chemistry. It seems that animate 
creatures alone are striving for distinction in the midst of the 
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almost overwhelming levelling forces in the great democracy 
of the atoms. It is not necessary to assume that we shall fing 
on any large scale an obvious exception to the law of entropy, 
for in the great flow of irreversible processes it is far easier t, 
swim with the current than against it. But here and there it 
may be possible to take advantage of the eddies which we 
have called the fluctuations from the average state. These 
fluctuations are no more discernible to us than the waves of 
the ocean to an aviator; but living organisms run through a 
great range of size. If we care to make a very rough scale we 
may say that a man is to a fly, as a fly to a microbe, as a 
microbe to the organism of a filtrable virus, and finally as 
such an organism is to an organic molecule. If the more 
minute creatures, or the smaller subdivisions of our own or. 
ganism, are capable of choosing between individual mole- 
cules or of utilizing those fluctuations which, although in- 
visible to us, are great maelstroms to them, would it be more 


wonderful than it is to see a fowl selecting little grains of 


seed, or an eagle soaring to ever greater heights by utilizing 
the slight variations of the wind? 








THE MASON AND DIXON LINE 
By H. G. DWIGHT 


HEN in the years of grace 1681 and 1682 His 
Royal Highness James, Duke of York, god- 
father to the re-christened town of New 
Amsterdam, leased for ten thousand years 
to Mr. William Penn, in acquittal of a family debt and in 
consideration of two beaver skins and one rose a year, not 


only certain lands westward of the river into which my 
Lord de la Warr had been blown in 1611, but the former 
Dutch and Swedish settlements near the river’s mouth, 
that potent prince did a thing which was to stir up commo- 
tion in many a breast. And in no breast was it to stir up 
livelier commotion than in that of the Baron Baltimore, 

“absolute lord and proprietary of Maryland and Avalon.” 
For not until Mr. Penn had laid out his City of Brotherly 
Love, and had had several disagreeable scenes with my Lord 
Baltimore over those three lower counties on the Delaware 
which now constitute the State of that name, was it dis- 
covered that the fortieth parallel of northern latitude, sol- 
emnly decreed by their majesties Charles the First, Charles 
the Second, and James the Second to be the line of demarca- 
tion between the two royal grants, actually ran a trifle to 
the north of Philadelphia! 

Of that long lesson in geography, during which Charles 
the First lost his head, James the Second his throne, and poor 
Mr. Penn his wits, of the quarrels between successive Penns 
and Calverts, of the ruder encounters between frontiersmen 
of the two provinces, of the appeals to Kings, Privy Councils, 
and Courts of Chancery, of the precise reason why the bound- 
ary of the lower counties takes so odd a tilt to the west and 
so fanciful a curve in the north, this is not the place to speak. 
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Suffice it to say that in 1760, His Gracious Majesty George 
the Third being on the throne, the brothers Penn and the 
sixth and last Lord Baltimore threw over the fortieth paralle! 
for good and all and arrived at a final agreement respecting 
the line between their possessions in America. And three 

years later, fearful lest this lesson in trigonometry drag out 
to as interminable lengths as their painful lesson in geogra- 
phy, the Proprietors further agreed to send over from Eng. 

land, for the correct tracing of that line, two competent 
‘“‘mathematicians.” 

The mathematicians in question were Messrs. Mason and 
Dixon — who, popular superstitions to the contrary, had 
little to do with the frontier between slavery and abolition 
and less with a Southern ballad. Of Mr. Dixon nothing 
more lyric is recorded than that his first name was Jeremiah, 
that his legend places his birth in a coal mine, and that he 
later became a land surveyor near Durham. As for Charles 
Mason, who seems to have been the more in evidence of the 
pair, he had been assistant to James Bradley, the Astronomer 
Royal, famous for his discovery of the phenomena known as 
nutation and the aberration of light. Before embarking for 
America, Mason had already explored the Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena, in Dixon’s company, for the purpose 
of observing the Transit of Venus, the South Atlantic tides, 
and so on. But soon after the disciple’s return to England 
the master died, in 1762, and was succeeded at Greenwich 
by Nathaniel Bliss. Was the new Astronomer Royal a Pha- 
raoh who knew not Joseph? Or had Mason acquired the 
taste of his race for dark and distant portions of the earth: 

Be that as it may, he arrived at Philadelphia towards the 
end of 1763 and with gratifying promptness opened a record 
of what must have been the five most adventurous years of 
his life. That record is also gratifyingly meticulous as to 
dates and places. In certain other respects, however, it 1s 
less gratifying than the record which his employer’s gran . 
father’s assistant, Mr. Pepys, has regaled us withal. Frien 
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wife and other lady friends are not mentioned. Neither silver 
buckles nor new camelot cloaks are mentioned. Not even 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin is mentioned — who had got himself 
‘alked about by his plan for intercolonial union, presented 
at the Albany Convention of 1754, and who in 1757 had 
waited on Mr. Penn in England, presenting certain Heads of 

Complaint against absentee Proprietors. In fact, the greater 
part of the journal is taken up with pages of arithmetic to 
seven decimal places, of triangles incomprehensible save to 
the initiate, of references to azimuths, ascensions, precessions, 
autations, of bindings and unbindings of the Pleiades. If 
there are no discreet lapses into cipher or into Mr. Pepys’s 
egregious French, there are dozens of maddening symbols 
which, if you do not happen to be an astrologer, require 
pro longed visits to that part of the dictionary headed ‘‘Ar- 
bitrary Signs Used in Writing and Printing” before they can 
be identified with the names of the planets or of the days of 
the week. Sunday, if you please, is invariably ©, Monday 9, 
and so on. 

Still, sandwiched in between these mysteries, there are 
observations not alone of the heavens, together with early 
American itineraries not a few, jotted down in a far from 
illegible hand but with a spelling as wild as the country 
through which the journalist drew his long lines, and with 
a punctuation even wilder. The reader does not forget, 
however, that the writer sat oftener than not in a tent, 
scribbling on his knee by the flicker of tallow dip or pine knot. 
True, some of his observations seem to have been re-edited 
—at such times, perhaps, as it became possible to spend a 
lew days under a roof and to get up two diplomatically 
expurgated editions of the journal for the umbrageous Gentle- 
men Commissioners of Maryland and Pennsylvania, not 
to speak of two more for the Honorable Proprietors. Never- 
theless, the very meagreness of this old diary, its avoidance 
of personalities, its irritating reticence as to the look of 
colonial towns, its silences, whether politic or sportsmanlike, 
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portray the youngish “mathematician” who wrote it. He 
was thirty-three when first he set foot on the cobblestones 
of Market Street. And, in spite of him, we catch a tang of 
that uneasy moment on the eve of the Revolution, when the 
Alleghanies were our westernmost frontier. 

Under the agreement of 1760 the Line was in principle 
to follow a parallel of latitude running fifteen miles south of 
the southernmost point of Philadelphia — which, Phila. 
delphians may be amused to hear, lay on the lower side of 
““Ceder,”’ now South, Street. But the northeastern corner 
of Maryland was to be found in a complicated way. An 
arc having a radius of twelve miles was first to be drawn 
around the spire of the court-house at New Castle (Dela. 
ware), once a bone of contention between Swedes and Dutch. 
From Fenwick’s Island, misnamed Cape Henlopen on certain 
old maps, to Chesapeake Bay a straight east-and-west 
line was then to be drawn, and from its “‘ Middle Point” 
a tangent to the New Castle arc was to be laid off. And from 
the point of tangency a meridian was to be run northward 
until it cut the parallel fifteen miles south of Philadelphia. 
That intersection, royal patents or no royal patents, was to 
be the irrevocable limit of my Lord Baltimore’s jurisdiction. 

Mason’s first, busiest, and most laconic year in America 
was spent in calculating the latitude of Cedar Street, in 
finding a point in “ye Forks of Brandiwine” having the 
same latitude, in cutting ‘‘a Visto in the Meridian South- 
ward” and painfully measuring off by hand the fifteen 
statute miles, in fixing the “Radical Points for running the 
Western Line,” and in laying off the eighty-one-mile tangent 
on the eastern shore of Maryland. As for the arc and the 
southern boundary of the lower counties — still a part of 
Pennsylvania — they had already been drawn, not too 
correctly, by local surveyors. 

And first impressions? We know no more than that when- 
ever Mason had a moment to himself he made straight for 
“the House of Mf John Harland’s” at “Brandiwine” — 
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which was neither the Pennsylvania town of Brandywine 
nor the place where Washington was presently to fight his 
famous battle. We do not even know whether Mr. Harland 
had a daughter. On that score Mr. Pepys would have been 
more communicative. We do hear that at one stage of this 
mathematical progress a telescope “was carry’d on the 
Springs (with feather beds under it) of a single Horse Chair,” 
and that at another the party of thirty-nine “‘cross’d the 
River Nanticoke in Conoos.” But it took the beauties of 
Pocomoke Swamp, visited in September, 1764, on his second 
trip to the “Middle Point” of the eastern shore, to seduce 
Mason out of his usual taciturnity: “Above the Tallest 
Oak, Beech, Poplar, Hickery, Holly and Fir; towers the 
lofty Cedar; (without a Branch) ’till its ever green conical 
top; seems; to reach the Clouds: The pleasing sight of which; 
renued my wishes to see Mount Lebanon.” 

Those wishes, alas, were destined never to be realized. 
But in January, 1765, after knocking off work for the winter, 
Mason made a pilgrimage to Lancaster. “What brought me 
here; was, my curiosity to see the place where was perpe- 
trated last winter; the Horrid and inhumane murder of 26 
Indians: men, Weomen and Children, leaving none alive to 
tell. These poor unhappy creatures had always lived under 
the protection of the Pennsylvania Government; and had 
Lands allotted for them a few Miles from Lancaster by the 
late celebrated W'' Penn Esq‘; Proprietor. — They had 
received notice of the intention of some of the back inhabit- 
ants & fled into ye Goal to save themselves; the keeper made 
the door fast; but it was broken open; and two men went in 
X executed the bloody scene; while about 50 of their party 
sate on Horse Back without; arm’d with Guns &c. — Strange 
itwas, that the Town tho’ as large as most Market Towns in 
England; never offer’d to oppose them, tho’ its more than 
probable they on request, might have been assisted by a 
Company of his Majesties Troops who were in the Town. 
—No honour to them! What was laid to the Indians Charge; 
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was, that they held a private correspondence with the Enemy 
Indians; but this could never be proved against ye Men; and 
of Weomen & Children (some in their Mothers wombs tha: 
never saw Light) could not be guilty.” 

On his way back to “Brandiwine,”’ Mason was vouch. 
safed further side-lights on colonial life in Pennsylvania: 
“Returning; at Peckway, I fell in company with M! Samuel 
Smith who in the Year 1736 was Sherrif of Lancaster County. 
now three Counties Lancaster, York & Cumberland, who 
inform’d me that the People near ye suppos’d Boundary 
Lines were then at open War:— About Io Miles from 
Lancaster on ye River Sasquehannah one Mf Crisep de. 
fended his House as being in Maryland with 14 Men; which, 
he surrounded with about 55: They would not surrender 
(but Kept firing out) ’till the House was set on fire; and one 
Man in the House lost his life coming out.” Two years later, 
as chance would have it, Mason not only encountered in the 
foothills of the Alleghanies this very Mr. Crisep — or Cresap, 
as he is named in Washington’s Diaries, as well as Jefferson’s 
“Notes on Virginia,” — but put up at his house, rebuilt all 
but in Virginia (on the north bank of the Potomac, near Fort 
Cumberland), at what the doughty frontiersman considered 
a safe distance from the annoyances of civilization! 

Before beginning his second year’s work, Mason also made 
a trip on horseback to a town which he calls “‘ Newyork” or 
“York.” But the exasperating mathematician is as terse as 
a time-table about it. He crossed the Delaware in February 
“on Ice: my Horse being near lost.’”’ He “past thro’ Prince 
Town in the Jerseys; here is the most Elegant built Colledge 
I’ve seen in America.” And on his way back he had a mis- 
adventure to which he devotes more space than to his five 
days in or about New York: 

“© c4 Met some Boys Just come out of a Quakers Meet- 
ing House, as if the De—I had been with them: I could by no 
Meanes get my Horse by them; I gave the Horse a light blow 
on the Head with my whip, which brought him to ye ground 
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as if shot dead; I over his Head, my Hat one way, wig an- 
other & whip another; fine sport for the Boys; however I 
got up, as did my Horse after some time; and I led him by the 
Meeting House, (the Friends pouring out) very serene, as 
if all had been well: But — 

“> 25 Lay too. —my Hip being hurt very much by ye 
fall. 

The running of the Western Line took the better part of 
the next three years. In 1765, when the Stamp Act was 
passed and Pontiac made his unwilling peace with the pale- 
face. Mason and Dixon received instructions “to continue 
the Parallel of Latitude . . . as far as the country is in- 
habited &c.”” Earlier in the summer, they had already sur- 
veyed a trial line to the ““Sasquehannah,” had run the short 
meridian from the top of their eastern shore tangent to the 
parallel fifteen miles below Philadelphia, and had set out 
markers at certain more ticklish points of the New Castle 
arc. They then proceeded westward that season some 115 
miles, getting as far as North Mountain, or the Bear Pond 
Mountains of our day, and seeing various sights by the way. 
One was a cave on the farther side of South Mountain — as 
yet innocent not only of the unhappy history awaiting it but 
of the pleasant Blue Ridge resorts which now tempt the 
passer-by to linger. “Here divine service,” says Mason, “‘is 
offten (according to ye Church of England) celebrated in the 
Winter Season. On the side walls are drawn by the Pencil of 
Time, with the Tears of ye Rock: The imitation of Organs, 
Pillars, Collumns and Monuments of a Temple; Which, with 
the glimring, faint light; makes the whole an Awful, Solomn 
appearance; Striking its visitants with a strong and Melan- 
colly reflection; That, such is the Abodes of the Dead: Thy 
inevitable doom oh Stranger; soon to be number’d as one of 
them.” 

Before that year was quite ended, the “Gent? Commis?” 
sent the mathematicians packing for the third time to the 
“Middle Point,” to set out fifty handsome stone mile-posts 
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which the “Honb't Proprietors” had shipped over from 


England, every fifth one bearing on one side the arms of the 
Penns and on the other those of Lord Baltimore. And before 
the next season began, Mason made another tour which he 
chronicles with even more infuriating brevity than his ex. 
cursion to New York. For in 1766 he crossed the Susque- 
hanna on the thirty-fourth birthday of that Colonel Wash. 
ington who even then was not unknown in the Colonies: on 
his way south from York and Frederick he trotted through 
what twenty-five years later was to become the District of 
Columbia, uttering never a syllable about it; he got himself 
ferried across “‘ye great River Potowmack” to “Alexander 
or Belheaven,” that is, Belhaven or Alexandria, mute as to 
whether he lodged at Gadsby’s Tavern, whose ballroom is so 
great an ornament of the Metropolitan Museum; silently 
passing by Mount Vernon and the Gunston Hall of another 
Mason, he rode down to “Williamsbourg, the Metropolis 
of Virginia,” where not even the noisy Mr. Patrick Henry 
got a word out of him. And two days later he rode back, 
tight-lipped as he came, this time crossing the Potomac 
from the bluff east of Fredericksburg to Port Tobacco and 
ambling up the old colonial pike, through “upper Marl- 
borough” and “London Town” on South River, to An- 
napolis. Two months later, a law student, named Thomas 
Jefferson and aged twenty-three, took that identical ride 
from Williamsburg, reaching Annapolis just in time to join 
in the celebrations over the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

But by that time, the more taciturn tourist was nearing 
the limit of his second season’s work on the Western Line. 
“At present,” he remarks on reaching “Savage or ye Al- 
legany Mo?,” 180 miles or so from the Delaware, “the 
Allegany Mountains is the Boundary between the Natives 
and strangers; in these parts of his Britannic Majesties 
Collonies. — From the solitary tops of these Mountains, the 
Eye gazes round with pleasure; filling the Mind with adora- 
tion to that pervading spirit which made them.’’ And so, sup- 
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posing himself to have fulfilled his instructions, he once more 
‘urned his face towards “Brandiwine,” opening a long 

“Visto” through the woods as he went, setting up marks, 
and spending a June Sunday of 1766 at Fort Cumberland, 
on whose site now flourishes the Maryland town of Cumber- 
land. “The Fort is in bad repair; has in it at present only to 
Six Ponders. —Going to the Fort I fell in on to General 
Bradock’s Road, which he cut thro’ the Mountains to lead 
the Army under his Command to the Westward in 1755. 
but Fate; how hard: made thro’ the Desarts a path, himself 
o pass; & never; never to return.” 

As for Mason, he at least was destined to return to Big 
Savage, although not for a year. It seems to have been 
rather trying for everyone concerned, that year of 1766-7, 
during which certain duties on tea and other commodities 
were imposed on colonists who objected to stamp taxes. One 
catches a whiff of it in Mason’s commentless record of such 
annoyances as the breaking by Commissioners, without 
previous notice, of appointment after appointment, or the 
receipt of a letter from his “‘very affectionate Friend” 
Thomas Penn, of which the seal had been tampered with. 
The original of that letter is now bound in the journal, as is 
the correspondence relating to a commission from the Royal 
Society — long presided over by our friend Mr. Samuel 
Pepys — for measuring a degree of latitude in the New 
World. Most annoying of all must have been certain epistles 
on that subject from a yet newer Astronomer Royal, the 
Reverend Nevil Maskelyne, a man younger than himself 
with whom Mason had worked at St. Helena. However, in 
October a fourth expedition was made to the Nanticoke, by 
way of preparing to execute the Royal Society’s commis- 
sion, while in November a hundred more English milestones 
were set up on the Line — which for no visible reason was 
also extended eastward to the Delaware. (It doubtless had 
todo with the next year’s attempt to run the Line five 
degrees west of that river.) Yet a ray of light is let in on all 
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this pottering by a resolution taken by the Commissioner; 
towards the end of November, to the effect “that Gen! John. 
son (his Majesties Agent for Indian affairs) should be apply'd 
to (if they will not sell their land) for to gain the consent of 
the Six Nations to let us continue the West Line to the exten: 
of the Provinces.” 

The year 1763, when Mason and Dixon landed in Phila. 
delphia, was the one which saw signed the Peace of Paris. 
putting an end to the Seven Years’ War and dividing the 
French possessions in America between England and Spain, 
But it was also the year in which Pontiac’s conspiracy broke 
out; and that suspicious ally of the French did not make 
terms with the English colonists until an August day of 
1765 when our mathematicians were sitting under the Blue 
Ridge, studying the constellations of Lyra and Cygnus. 
The Six Nations had for the most part kept clear of Pontiac, 
thanks to Sir William Johnson of the Mohawk Valley. 
Johnson had yet to conclude with them, however, the treaty 
of Fort Stanwix (1768), by which they agreed to surrender 
western Pennsylvania and Virginia, with what is now Ken- 
tucky and a bit of Ohio. It therefore took prolonged suasion, 
both moral and material, before Sir William was able to 
arrange for two pale-faces armed with menacing instruments 
to advance into what the Indians not unnaturally regarded 
as their own domain. 

On June 2, 1767, at last arrived “an Express from S! W" 
Johnson, acquainting the Commis? he had made an agree- 
ment with The Indians for to let us continue the West 
Line.” And on the eighteenth, the mathematicians received 
new instructions of considerable interest. First, they were 
“‘to repair immediately to the place in the West Line where 
you left off last fall” — give ear, O guardians of the English 
tongue! —“‘and continue that Line... to the End ot 
Five Degrees of Longitude from the River Delaware. 
Which is the more interesting because that would take them 
well beyond the western limit of Maryland. Yet Maryland 
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Commissioners signed those instructions, and Lord Balti- 
more afterward paid his half of the bill —which ran to 
something like $75,000 for the five years’ work. Can it be 
that the good Commissioners, having discovered that royal 
patents are not what they seem, speculated on the chance of 
making something out of Virginia? Second, the mathema- 
ticians were to send “‘proper Persons to Baltimore Town”’ 
for the fetching and setting up of 139 more of those English 
milestones. Third, they were to treat with the utmost con- 
sideration certain Indians who were to meet them at York 
Pennsylvania) and keep them company during the summer. 
To which injunctions Messrs. Horatio Sharpe, John Barclay, 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, and Beale Bordley, of Mary- 
land, and Messrs. Benjamin Chew, Edward Shippen, Jr., 
and Thomas Willing, of Pennsylvania, appended their more 
or less decorative signatures. And having done so they added 
a postscript, again signed by all seven of them, which is not 
without local color: ‘‘The Commissioners recommend to 
Mess’ Mason and Dixon That the Spirituous Liquors to be 
given the Indians attending them, be in small quantities 
mixed with water and delivered to them not more than three 
times every day.” 

Here is running lines, and reading between them, with a 
vengeance! The redskin escort did not turn up at York but 
in the vicinity of Big Savage, where on July 16 the pale- 
faces “were joyn’d by 16 Indians consisting of Mohocks & 
Onandagas, sent by the Six Nations to conduct us thro’ 
their Country viz Three Onandagas and 11 Mohocks; with 
two Squaws. — with them came M! Hugh Crawford: In- 
terpreter.” Ten days later, having passed through “a Gar- 
den desolate” and a “wild waste, compos’d of laurel swamps, 
dark shades of Pine thro’ which I believe the Sun’s rays never 
penetrated,” they were inspected near the river which 
Mason names “the big Yochio Geni” but we the Youghio- 
gheny — and not far from where he discovered signs of coal 
—by thirteen Delawares, one of them “the tallest Man I 
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ever saw. — From this station we past over very desart 
woodland Barron soil, with very sudden deep bottoms, im. 
mediately rising again nearly perpendicular.” So in August 
they left Maryland behind them and worked their adven. 
turous way to Laurel Hill, “a Wild of Wildes; the Laure! 
over grown, the Rocks gaping to swallow up, over whose 
deep mouths you may step. — The whole a deep melancolly 
appearance out of nature. — But from the Summit of the 
Westernmost Ridge, viz from ye Point 214Miles 2h” 1... 
from the Delaware but from their original starting point, 
“there is the most delightful pleasing View of the Western 
plains the Eye can behold.” 

That Promised Land, alas, was not for this Moses. He had 
by no means marched five degrees through the wilderness 
when it began to appear that the ideas on longitude of the 
children of the Six Nations might be as vague as those of the 
Stuarts respecting latitude. At the river Cheat, early in 
September, “two of the Mohocks made an objection against 
our passing the River, but a Council being call’d, the Chiefs 
determin’d we should pass.” At the Monongahela, three 
weeks later, “Twenty Six of our Men left us: they would not 
pass the River for fear of the Shawanes & Delaware Indians. 
But we prevailed upon 15 Ax Men to proceed with us.” The 
march accordingly went on, an emissary being dispatched 
“to set Stones on ye Line & to send us hands from Fort 
Cumb:.”” What is more, Mason records without details on 
October 7: “We have now our usual complement of Hands.” 
That may have been one reason why, beyond the “Ma- 
naungahela,” further inspections of the redoubtable pale- 
faces were made — by a Delaware Chief named Catfish, 
to whom some “Strings of Wampom” were presented, and 
by “Eight Warriors of the Seneca Nation . . . going 
against the Cherokees.” The plot, at any rate, thickened 
fast. On October 9 the undaunted mathematicians “cross’d 
a War Path” and “Dunckard Creek.” After noting down 


these and other facts, including a brief reference to the 
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massacre of the neighboring Dunkard settlement in 1755, 
\fason adds: “This day the Chief of the Indians which 
ioyn’d us on ye 16°F of July inform’d us that the above men- 
‘ion’d War Path was the extent of his commission from the 
Chiefs of the Six Nations that he should go with us, with the 
Line; and that he would not proceed one step farther West- 
ward.” Yet this exile from the sweet securities of Greenwich 
must, after all, have been of the same breed as his friend 
Colonel Cresap. For on the tenth, “the Indians with us still 
persisting that they will not go any farther Westward with 
ye Line,” he sent back to the Monongahela for his instru- 
ments and blandly sat down for a final consultation of the 
stars — “‘at the distance of 233 Miles. 13 Chains & 68 Links 
_ ye Post mark’d West in Mf Bryan’s Field,” or some 244 

iles west of the Delaware. 

There, in 1767, between the towns of Price, West Virginia, 
and Mount Morris, Pennsylvania, which did not then exist, 
ay our Wildest West. And before turning his back regret- 

lly upon it, on October 20, Mason was once more inspected 
by aa lords of the wild. “At our last Station, among many 
others came Prince Prisqueetom Brother to the King of the 
Delawares; he spoke very good English; (and tho’ his face is 
deeply furrow’d with time, being 86) told me, his Brother 
and himself had a great mind to go and see the great King 
over ye Waters; and make a perpetual Peace with him; but 

was afraid he should not be sent back to his own Country. 

. The old Prince above mention’d gave a very good de- 
scription of the Ohio and Mississipy, all agreeing with others 
that it runs thro’ a plain level country, the land very good; 
meadows by nature of Miles square, (having only a few 
Trees in them. ) whose verdant plains never hear’d the Milk- 
maid singing blith and gay. — Tho’ who can tell, what he 
has done that made them; a Thousand annual suns to him 
how short.” 

That was the end, so far as Mason and Dixon were con- 
cerned, of their Line. On their way back to civilization, to 
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be sure, they put finishing touches to their work. However 
snow in the mountains and the defection of hands prevente; 
the Proprietors’ famous stones — a number of which may be 
admired in their places to this day — from getting beyond 
the one hundred and thirty-second mile from the north. 
eastern corner of Maryland. The Gent? Commis’, sitting 
puritanically at Christmas time, next required explanations, 
as well as a complete map of the Line from Fenwick’s Island 
to Dunkard’s Creek. A manuscript map having been sub. 
mitted by the end of January, 1768, the Royal Society's 
degree of latitude was then measured, by hand, through the 
familiar woods, swamps and rivers of the eastern shore. 
That, with a thousand calculations and corrections, took 
from February until June. After which the Gent? Commis‘, 
wanting the Honb' Proprietors’ money’s worth, desired 
their map engraved — which Mason had done for them in 
Philadelphia. But in the latter days of August there was a 
final session with the Commissioners ‘‘at New-Town,” the 
picturesque eastern shore village of Chestertown, “where 
our Accompts were settled, Certificates given us for the 
same; and the whole work on our part relating to the Busi- 
ness we had been engaged-in for the Honb'? Proprietors of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, was entirely finished.” After 
a farewell visit to “Brandiwine,” Mason, having spent a 
week in Philadelphia, “‘proceeded for Newyork,” presum- 
ably accompanied by his friend. And in September, 1768, he 
closed his journal as characteristically as he began: 

“© — 11 At 11514 AM went on Board the Hallifax Packet 
Boat, for Falmouth. — Thus ends my restless progress in 
America. — C: Mason” 

But for once he said too much. For after a more momen- 
tous settlement of accounts in London with the Honb* 
Proprietors, after his measurement of the degree of latitude 
had been sniffed at by the Reverend Nevil Maskelyne, after 
making more observations for the Royal Society, and per- 
haps after getting out his catalogue, from Bradley’s observa- 
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ions, of 387 stars, as well as a new and improved edition of 
\Mayer’s Lunar Tables, he at some unknown date returned 
+o America. This time, according to a witness whose other 
statements about him are not always unassailable, he was 
accompanied by a wife and eight children. Was that ad- 
venturous mother haply a native of “Brandiwine”? At any 
rate Mason is said to have ended his days in Philadelphia, in 
1787. 

On the whole, he seems to have liked the wild country 
which, in his fashion, he came to know so much more in- 
timately than most of the inhabitants. If he held his tongue 
about Franklin and Washington and George Mason and 
Patrick Henry, to say nothing of that young Thomas Jeffer- 
son who rode in his tracks to Annapolis ten years before 
writing the Declaration of Independence, he may not have 
disapproved of their rough ways. Busy as he doubtless was 
over his rapidly growing family and his abstruse computa- 
tions, he must have taken the greatest interest in what went 
on in America after his departure. Perhaps, too, the England 
of George the Third was a pleasanter place for an Astronomer 
Royal than for an ex-assistant of one. Maskelyne was a 
“gentleman,” a Cambridge Wrangler, the uncle of my 
Lord Clive, and capable of writing a patronizing but a per- 
fectly spelled and punctuated letter. Whereas Mason in- 
herited no such good fortune. And America was astir with 
men whom similar accidents did not prevent from acquiring 
acres or place. 

What is not least intriguing about it, however, is the 
history, or the mystery, of Mason’s journal. Not the official 
copies, one of which is now in Annapolis and another in 
Philadelphia, but the fuller, longer, and more hastily scrib- 
bled original quoted in these pages. It seems to have trav- 
elled to England on “the Hallifax Packet Boat.’ Among 
other interesting papers in it —one of which is Mason’s 
certificate of membership in “the American Society held at 
Philadelphia for Promoting useful Knowledge,” now the 
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Philosophical Society —is a letter from Thomas Penp, 
written at “Stoke House near Windsor, Nov' 14. 1763” 
and addressed to “‘the Princes of Wales’s Arms, the Corner of 
Leicester Fields, London.” But did one of those eight un. 
substantiated children turn Tory, or marry a Nova Scotian? 
Can the Widow Mason have embarked on another adver. 
ture? Anyhow the peripatetic journal quietly turned up ina 
cellar at Halifax in 1860, passed as a private loan into a local 
museum, and in 1876 made one more trip to Philadelphia 
with the Canadian exhibit at the Centennial Exposition, 
There it was noted by the discerning eye of George W, 
Childs, who wrote about it to his honorable friend Hamilton 
Fish, then Secretary of State. Mr. Fish had the good taste 
to be interested, and requested Mr. Childs to acquire the 
manuscript — if the thing could be done quietly, and with- 
out unreasonable expense. So the thing was done, although 
not without words from certain conscientious objectors of 
Halifax. But the official custodian of the journal, a righteous 
man of God by the name of David Honeyman, opined that 
‘the proper place for it is on the Archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

On the archives of the Government of the United States 
it accordingly rests, not much the worse for its strange 
journeys, patiently awaiting the day when some Congress 
or some connoisseur of Americana sees fit to publish it. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN 
STAGECRAFT 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


O much has been written about Shakespeare that one 

would suppose — and may even be forgiven for hoping 

— the subject to be near exhaustion. Can yet another 

new approach to him be found? My first suggestion is 

that, with as many attributes to his credit as had Olympian 

Zeus, the path least trodden by critic and panegyrist is that 

which is the most obvious, as it is the oldest approach of 
all, the approach to Shakespeare the playwright. 

An appreciation of Shakespeare the playwright is the 
necessary basis of a complete understanding of him. Even 
Shakespeare the poet, though he be the wellspring beneath 
all, is not more important. For if the young Shakespeare 
made drama out of poetry, the poetry of the mature plays 
but for a passage here and there) has little validity apart 
from its dramatic purpose. 

There are reasons enough why Shakespeare the playwright 
has been neglected. The theatre for which he wrote perished. 
A far-reaching change was taking place even while he wrote. 
The so-called “‘private” theatre, comfortably lodged in a 
candle-lit hall, was ousting from fashionable favor the glori- 
ied inn-yard through which the wind blew, but upon which 
thesun shone. The drama, in fact, was moving, with the rest 
of our civilization, from outdoors in, and whether either 
has found strength in the change may be doubted. For the 
new theatre that finally arose, to all intent our theatre of 
to-day, Shakespeare’s plays were turned to account with 
little regard for their artistic integrity. They were — and 
usually are still — mutilated to the measure of a stagecraft 
which is foreign to them. His fame, it is true, never suffered 
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eclipse, but it is not untrue to say that for a century or more 
it existed under protest. Voltaire only said — it was charac. 
teristic of him—what like-minded English critics had shrunk 
from saying so positively. And much of what Voltaire said 
was true; only — and this is characteristic of such criticism 
— it was not the essentially important thing to say. Bu 
when, as the eighteenth century waned, his genius began to 
break the bounds of criticism, it was Shakespeare the great 
Romantic, Shakespeare the philosopher, Shakespeare the 
fount of all wisdom, that was set up like a very Baal for our 
worship. And his nineteenth-century idolators had neither 
time nor taste for Shakespeare the seventeenth-century 
playwright. 

We may imagine a dispute between the nine Muses as to 
the relative advantages and drawbacks of the arts over 
which they presided. Melpomene, Thalia, Terpsichore, 
Euterpe, would claim to carry it off in present popularity, 
but they pay dearly in retrospect. Where are the dances of 
yester-year? What can we hope to re-capture of the music 
that delighted the Greeks? Even if the instruments that 
made it were not dumb, our ears would be deaf to its beauty. 
And this cloud falls upon drama also. For drama exists in its 
fulness only in its interpretation. And it aims — for it must 
—at spontaneous appreciation. No leisurely perusal, no 
turning back over the leaves as we follow the performance of 
a play! Further, the dramatist counts on far more than the 
intelligent repetition of his words by the actors. He counts 
upon the unwritten language of gesture, of emotion; and in 
the understanding of that language time and circumstance 
have much to say. But the dramatist counts above all upon 
the tacit acceptance of convention. All art implies conven- 
tion; and if with regard to the apparently simple art of the 
theatre we are unconscious (as most of us are) of the current 
convention, it only means that its transgression will disturb 
us the more. If you doubt this, test the purely emotional 
effect that Japanese conventional acting will have upon you. 
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It will affect you not much more than Japanese music. 

And here is the difficulty with our seventeenth-century 
jramatist William Shakespeare. His conventions are not 
ours. They differ— and sometimes differ widely — from 
those which we accept consciously or unconsciously to-day. 
Nor will it do to ignore his artistry. Look back, if you think 
F so, upon the long line of mutilated and perverted texts 
which are the logical result of holding that Shakespeare the 
seventeenth-century playwright can be ignored. Excusable 
errors, for the perpetrators were seeking, if somewhat 
blindly, to stimulate that spontaneous appreciation, that 
unquestioning enjoyment which divides the theatre from the 
study — and from the museum. We cannot, on the other 
hand, by any effort of will, turn ourselves in taste and in 
emotional response back to Elizabethans. Upon what 
basis, then, can a reconciliation between the seventeenth and 
twentieth centuries be made? On the importance of the rec- 
onciliation I again insist, whether from the point of view of 
the actor and his audience or the scholar and his readers. 
For surely we may lay it down as an axiom — let every 
critic inscribe this upon the wall of his study — that to un- 
derstand an art we must first be able to enjoy it. 

Now, before we tabulate the difficulties and look for escape 
from them, let us note that it is largely our increased histori- 
cal knowledge of the seventeenth-century theatre which has 
brought us to condemn the old mutilations of the structure 
and text of the plays, which is opening our eyes to the pri- 
mary virtues of Shakespeare’s art — to his stagecraft, to his 
art as a playwright. This knowledge springs from a mass of 
research, most of it recent, much of it yet unconcluded and 
some of it still inconclusive. Very tedious this research must 
be, though to the enthusiast I am sure it is never dull. It 
demands great bibliographical skill, the constant exercise of 
patient judgment. It involves also the reading and re-reading 
ofanumber of very bad plays; for, alas, Shakespeare and 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, and the names we 
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love to cite were not the only Elizabethans. (The days wher 
for the superior critic there was no good dramatist but a dead 
dramatist are happily over; as are the days when it was 
assumed that a play written in verse and printed in a book 
was necessarily a work of art. But it was not only with regard 
to seventeenth-century drama that we made that mistake, 

The seventeenth century can boast as bad dramatists as 
we can and as shocking a public taste — which is a very com. 
forting reflection. Much gratitude, then, is owed to these 
scholars — to Chambers, Pollard, Greg, Dover Wilson, to 
Thorndike and Wallace, and it is a pleasure to an English. 
man to add at least one distinguished French name to them, 
M. Albert Feuillerat — for this nice inquiry into the condi- 
tions and practices of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
stages by which, and only by which, can we prepare the 
ground for a due aesthetic appreciation of their drama. For 
the primary interest and importance of the work are apt to be 
historical only. Its aesthetic implications need further con- 
sideration and a different approach — and it is well to have 
this distinction between the two aspects of the matter clearly 
in mind. Behind the historian there are but too apt to be 
lurking the pedant and the doctrinaire; from whom in 
matters of art — and in all other matters for that matter — 
may the Lord deliver us. And a play, in the last analysis, isa 
work of art or nothing. 

What now are the main differences between Shakespeare's 
artistry and our disposition towards the theatre that need to 
be reconciled? Let me name four: 

First. His language is by no means our current language. 
We have often to stop and think what he means. In the 
theatre, as aforesaid, there can be no stopping to think, no 
turning back of the pages. Indeed, it is arguable that in the 
theatre one should not think at all; one should listen and 
surrender oneself and think afterwards. And if afterwards one 
discovers that there has been nothing to think about any- 
how — well, so much trouble will have been saved. 
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Secondly. When Shakespeare wrote of Romans, of the 
Trojans and the Greeks, of ancient Britons and of Danes, his 
sense of “period” differed much from ours. 

Thirdly. The women’s parts in his plays were acted by 
boys; and quite obviously — this is so obvious that it is 


mostly forgotten — they were written to that end. 
Fourthly. And this is the most important difference of all, 


for it is the mainspring of many differences — our stage is the 
stage of visual illusion; Shakespeare’s appeal was primarily 
to the ear. 

The first difficulty I shall not discuss further. Paradoxi- 
| cally, for foreigners — if they are to see or‘read Shakespeare 
in translation — it need hardly exist. There would be no 
point, I should suppose, in making a French version of 
Shakespeare archaic, none certainly in translating English 
obscurities into French obscurity, none whatever in tran- 
scribing what are probably mere editors’ and printers’ 
errors. That would be to emulate the Chinese cook, whom his 
French mistress taught to make an omelette. She broke three 
eggs, but, one proving bad, she threw it away and took a 
fourth. Thereafter he made excellent omelettes, but he al- 
ways threw away one egg in every four. 

The second difficulty, that which concerns our changed 
sense of period, is a minor difficulty no doubt; but it is real 
and inevitable and though a minor difficulty, rather a “per- 
vasive” one. 

Take the historical facts. We are apt to say carelessly that 
Shakespeare thought of his Romans and Britons and pre- 
sented them upon the stage habited as men of his own time. 
This is not wholly true. He had no very exact archaeological 
knowledge; but for the matter of that, neither have we. We 
can visualize accurately enough the few past centuries, with 
which pictures and portraits keep us familiar. But we should 
most of us be hard put to it for an accurate description of the 
streets and people of Paris in the year A.D. 500, or even of the 
Rome of Caesar’s day. We are apt to think of the Roman 
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Senate assembled looking not unlike the cooling room of, 
Turkish bath (but I doubt if it did); and popular fancy cer, 
tainly attires Cleopatra (who was an Alexandrian Gree; 
in the costume of the wife of Tutankhamen dead a thousanj 
years or so earlier. If Shakespeare fancied her in an Elizabe. 
than ruff and farthingale, it was hardly a greater historical 
error. 

He at least suggested differences of nationality by costume, 
There are references in the plays that prove it. It is possible 
— I myself should say probable — that he suggested differ. 
ences in period too, though with no consistency and always 
with picturesqueness rather than accuracy in view. If we 
want to know what his Romans may have looked like, we 
may consult the Inigo Jones designs for the court masques of 
the time, or — more easy of access — the pictures of Paolo 
Veronese and Giulio Romano in the Louvre. 

He did undoubtedly dress Cleopatra in a stomacher and 
stays, if not in a farthingale; and rightly or wrongly that is an 
aesthetic offense to us to-day. “Cut my lace, Charmian,” 
she cries out, when Antony is about to desert her. Does it 
seem a very trifling matter if the Cleopatra of our theatre 
should quite obviously have no stay-laces to cut? Well, in 
one sense, it will be. But a little rift such as this — and you 
may find a dozen in every play — between the spoken word 
and the action, opens a larger issue. 

Every producer of a play must aim for what we may cal. 
“the constant credibility of the actor.” It weakens the 
illusion in which an audience must be held if the play’s clear 
intentions are not fulfilled, if the actors must say one thing, 
even a trifling thing, and do another. We can, of course, 
cut out the line instead of cutting the lace. But by that way 
of disposing of such difficulties madness lies. No, if that lace 
cannot be cut, if the conspirators against Caesar have no 
hats to pluck about their ears, Coriolanus no bonnet in his 
hand, if Iachimo’s description of Imogen’s bedchamber anc 
Cloten’s talk of his sport and his music are obviously a fev 
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-enturies out of date, the play’s hold on us for those mo- 
ments will be relaxed. We are accustomed to dwell upon the 
sreatness, upon the elemental aspects of Shakespeare’s art; 
and these truly are unaffected by such questions. But there 
Fis this to remember about any good play and about his no 
less than any; there is another and a very important aspect 
of Shakespeare as dramatist. Note how these elemental 
things are set in surroundings of lively and varied action 
and how the main march of the action is aided and light- 
ened by a constant succession of stimulating and amusing 
episodes. It is these things that give the plays their abound- 
ing vitality; which made them, I think, and still make them, 
in the best sense, popular plays. And these lively and spon- 
taneous touches, the fresh flowers of his art we may call 
them, cannot by their very nature be re-touched and ren- 
dered into other terms, or the life will go out of them. 

But this obvious though minor difficulty involves us in a 
subtler and a more pervasive one. Admitted that the ele- 
mental qualities in the plays transcend the circumstances of 
their setting forth, and defy mere fashions of taste as they 
have so far defied time. Dress Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, 
Imogen or Cordelia in what costume you will, Shakespeare 
has clothed them in passions of the flesh and the spirit that 
do not change or fade. But if Iago is an Italian of the 
Renaissance, is not Italian Iachimo, for all that we see him 
in the Rome of the Caesars, a typically Renaissance figure 
too? Cloten in the same play is an Elizabethan man-about- 
town. He is built for doublet and hose and rapier. Blanket 
him up as an Ancient Briton and you blanket his character 
too. And Edmund in “King Lear,” the politic adventurer, 
what place has he in any neo-Stone Age setting? While 
Claudius, King of Denmark, and Hamlet himself — see 
them once in habit and manner as interpreting the per- 
turbed thought of Shakespeare’s own time, when the wave 
ot the Renaissance had fully broken upon his England, 
bringing with it such profound religious, social, moral, and 
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economic change. See them thus, and see Polonius, Laertes, 
and the rest in the same habit and they take on, I think, ay 
actuality which the heavy masquerade of a tenth-century Den. 
mark denies them. That, at least, is my personal experience. 

So here we do find an aesthetic difficulty — though jt 
may not be a profound one — springing out of these his. 
torical differences. What is the solution? There is, I think, 
no one solution logically and unyieldingly applicable 
every play. Once again do not let in the doctrinaire and the 

edant. The difficulty is aesthetic; measure it then in terms 
of taste. Will it disturb your innate, your ineradicable sense 
of fitness to see a Renaissance Hamlet and forget all about 
tenth-century Denmark? Obviously not. Will a Julius Caesar 
and a Cleopatra attired a la Giulio Romano rob the plays 
of all enjoyment for you? I don’t believe the shock — even 
the first shock — would be as great as people suppose. 
This “‘sense of period” is a very recent thing in France as in 
England. Till David painted his classic pictures no one was 
much troubled by it, in the theatre or out. If there is any- 
thing axiomatic to be said on the matter it is probably this: 
A work of art, generally speaking, is to be seen at its best 
as its author projected it. We should then travel back along 
the road to Shakespeare’s own practice as far as we can, 
without endangering our spontaneous enjoyment of his 
art. That point I fancy is to be found further back than is 
commonly supposed; but, wherever it be found, beyond it 
there is no need to go. 

Now for the third difference. There were no women to act 
upon Shakespeare’s stage. Was the artistic loss so great’ 
One gallantly says “Yes.” In these gynarchic days who 
dare say otherwise? Yet I confess to doubts. We have no 
experience to-day of the homogeneous theatre, but we can 
appreciate the quality of certain music (sacred music 
mostly) written for men’s and boy’s voices and we can de- 
plore the loss of quality and of atmosphere when the florid 
operatic soprano forces her way in. 
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But let us first consider how Shakespeare dealt with this 
disability of his theatre, as the modern dramatist would 
consider it, how it affected — if it did affect — his art. It did 
sot disable his imagination or limit his range of choice of 
women’s characters themselves. Juliet, Cleopatra, Rosalind, 
Imogen, Lady Macbeth, Cordelia are sufficient evidence that 
‘t did not. But when it came to the presentation of his women 
characters, what then? All art involves selection, and the 

resentation of character in the theatre a very strict selection 
indeed. Compare the play with the novel and take the longest 
part in Shakespeare’s longest play, “Hamlet.” Hamlet, the 
whole of him, would fill but a few pages of a novel. Why, a 
theatre audience would be home again and in bed long before 
M. Marcel Proust could manage to change the guard on the 
battlements of Elsinore. Francisco’s reflections upon the 
weather would run to five acts at least. Note then how care- 
fully, how artfully, Shakespeare selects the episodes by 
which to present these women characters that boys are to 
play. The boy-actress, remember, was a convention, very 
much as modern opera is a convention. The audience, that is 
to say, ignored the contradiction without ever quite forget- 
ting it, as it does not trouble us to find the Meistersingers in 
their most casual moments, incapable of anything but song. 
Hamlet’s reference to his player-queen, who has grown out of 
all knowledge, the current joke that the play could not begin 
because Juliet was being shaved, give us a cue to the public’s 
attitude of mind. Well, Shakespeare carefully selects the 
episodes that boys can present and never does he burden them 
with things that in their conventional disguise it would be 
embarrassing or ridiculous for them to do or say. On the 
other hand, he makes good dramatic capital of it. Witness the 
constantly recurring theme of the girl disguised as a boy, and 
most effectively disguised of course, when a boy was acting 
Julia, Rosalind, Viola or Imogen. Some up-to-date psycholo- 
gist might well analyze the double paradox of the enjoyment 
derived by an audience of “Twelfth Night” who knew, as 
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Olivia and the Duke did not know, that the boy Cesario. 
Viola was really a girl, but who also knew that the git! 
Viola-Cesario was really a boy. But note that while ye 
have Constance mourning for her dead son in some of the 
most poignantly beautiful passages Shakespeare wrote, no 
mother ever comes on the stage with a baby in her arms, 
Paulina, it is true, in “A Winter’s Tale” does bring oy 
Hermione’s child; but we never meet with any indulgence in 
the pretty play of motherhood. Why? Because it would have 
been slightly ridiculous. And take the two great love trage. 
dies, “Romeo and Juliet” and “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
How little love-making as the modern stage understands jt 
do we find in them? Throughout the whole play Romeo and 
Juliet themselves are in personal, physical touch with each 
other but four times and never for very long. In the ball. 
room scene they exchange thirty lines of formal speech. 
With Friar Laurence in their company they speak twenty 
lines together. Then we have their brief tragic parting and 
they next meet to die. And in the balcony scene, one of the 
most beautiful and passionate love scenes in all drama, they 
are carefully kept apart. Shakespeare’s artistic judgment 
may not have been infallible but his delicate artistic instinct 
seldom failed him. Even on our stage this separation of the 
two lovers adds a rarity of beauty to the scene. On his stage 
it made it dramatically possible. 

Turn to “Antony and Cleopatra.” Its very subject 1s 
sexual in character. Think how the modern dramatist would 
exploit this, has exploited the same sort of thing time and 
again for the benefit of his leading lady. But with Shake- 
speare—! Until Antony is brought dying to the monv- 
ment I can trace I think but one positive embrace in the 
play. That is to say, until the story takes its tragic plunge 
and mere sex is swamped in greater passion, Shakespeare 
runs no risk of the incongruous. In the earlier part of the 
play, indeed, Antony and Cleopatra are very little together; 
its very first episode is their parting. And her attitude 
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‘owards him is one of humor, coquetry, and caprice, but 
never of physical allurement. She plays him with her wit. Note 
E further that the famous description of her in her barge, of 
her beauty and wantonness — it is placed in the mouth of the 
rough cynic Enobarbus and neither he nor Shakespeare 


Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 

The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. 


: This description of her sensual side is only given when the 
mimic Cleopatra has been absent from the stage for nearly 
half an hour. 

Now, does this “historic” difference between Shake- 
speare’s stage and ours involve us in an aesthetic difficulty? 
Yes: though it should not, I think, be an insuperable one. 
Should we campaign for the banishing of women from the 
theatre? The movement might gather many fervent sup- 
porters, but I fear for its success. But let actresses take 
warning and remember that while the modern dramatist in 
writing parts for them makes legitimate allowance for that 
display of personal charm, that emotional suggestion with 
which they embellish — and sometimes over-embellish — 
his work, in the acting of Shakespeare this is illegitimate and 
disastrous. For genius will pluck advantage from disability, 
and from this disability Shakespeare plucked one of the 
brightest jewels in his artist’s crown. In his love episodes he 
could not, if he would, directly indulge in the sensuous and 
the sentimental. Was it in searching for a substitute that he 
discovered that the stuff of tragedy and of true comedy in the 
relations between men and women lies outside the boundaries 
of primitive sex-appeal? This at least is the result. He lifts 
the relations of his men and women to a plane where he can 
cope with them upon terms of poetry, of humor, of enfran- 
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chised wit. His lovers meet upon grounds of self-respect ang 
finally of mutual respect. There is never a scene between 
them that it need embarrass anyone to overhear. And women, 
as we know, and probably for this reason, consider that his 
heroines are perfectly representative of their sex. The fac, 
that they are so because they were meant to be acted hy 
boys is one of the choicest ironies of literary history. 

And so we come to the fourth difference between our stage 
of visual illusion and Shakespeare’s stage of vocal appeal, 
This division is, of course, neither logical nor complete, 
Nevertheless, it is wide. 

Now, the fundamental difference between the theatre of 
to-day and the Globe and Fortune, as it has affected play. 
writing, is that ours is a stage of defined locality. Shake. 
speare’s was not. 

The curtain goes up on a modern play. The actors — and 
the audience in imagination — are supposed to be in a par- 
ticular place which is more or less realistically represented. 
(And the modern dramatic technique tends to keep us there 
whole act’s length.) With Shakespeare it is hardly an exag. 


geration to say that at many points in a play you might 
question where the characters are and for want of an exact 
answer may be driven to reply “on the stage.” 

Let us follow this clue a little. We know that the scene 
directions “‘A street in Venice,” ‘‘ Another street,” “ Portia's 
house in Belmont,” “Another room in the same,” are inter- 
polations of the editors. We know that in Shakespeare's time 
no painted pictures of the places were there. Nevertheless 
such is our instinct for the theatre of visual illusion that we 
still incline to think that while Shylock and Antonio were on 
the stage the audience were expected to provide by an effort 
of imagination a pictorial Venetian background for them- 
selves. That was not so. Let us imagine ourselves Shake- 
speare’s audience. The play is called “The Merchant of 
Venice”; so much we know. There enter upon the bare stage 
sundry fine gentlemen of dignified behavior whose talk is al 
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of argosies and signors and rich burghers; and after a hundred 
and twelve lines have been spoken, Bassanio observes that 
“Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any 
man in all Venice.” Therefore, obviously we are in Venice. 
| But whereabouts in Venice, whether indoors or out, and 
what the place is like, Shakespeare does not tell us, for it 
would not further his dramatic purpose to do so. A few lines 
later we hear of a place called Belmont (which, by the way 
Bassanio speaks of it, must be within reach of Venice) where 
S dwells a lady called Portia, who has many suitors. And when 
Antonio and Bassanio have left the stage, and there arrives 
upon it a fine lady who talks at length about her suitors 
and about Bassanio himself — why, we guess her to be 
Portia and we suppose ourselves at Belmont; though, again, 
whereabouts in Belmont, whether indoors or out, and what 
the place is like, Shakespeare still does not tell us because 
it would not advantage us to know. And so the play’s action 
proceeds. It is shifted from Venice to Belmont, from Belmont 
| to Venice, as we may guess by the nature of the action itself; 
and when the characters speak of standing beneath a pent- 
house or of having come “abroad”’ we conclude they are 
somewhere out of doors. And when we see the Doge and the 
Magnificoes sitting in state, we know that the Doge is hold- 
ing his Court. But all the while Shakespeare neither tells us 
nor implies any more exact locality than it yields him dra- 
matic profit to do. But towards the play’s end Lorenzo 
and Jessica enter, and Lorenzo speaks — 


The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise — 


And a few lines later: 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
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There Shakespeare wants for his play’s purpose to paint in 
our imaginations a romantic moonlight scene. And that js 
how he does it. But even so, remark that he is less concerned 
with the picture itself than with its emotional effect upon his 
characters, and only through them — though inevitably only 
through them, for what other medium of expression has he, 
except the music, but Elizabethan music was not pic. 
turesque and atmospheric — only through their emotion; 
is the effect made upon yours. Shakespeare still has, that js 
to say, but one end in view, the development of his dramatic 
theme. And his actors are the prism through which all light 
must pass. This was a primary condition of all Elizabethan 
stagecraft, and not many of the dramatists troubled them. 
selves with the further possibilities that lay in it. But I have 
taken my illustration, it will be noticed, from one of Shake. 
speare’s earliest plays. And his later development of the 
possibilities is an astonishing one, and is fraught, as I hope 
to show, with important aesthetic consequences. 

He paints his scenery, or let us rather say he creates an 
atmosphere when he needs one, but only when he needs one 
and always the sort of atmosphere he needs. That brilliant 
critic the late Sir Walter Raleigh has observed that in “As 
You Like It,” though most of the action passes in the 
Forest of Arden, no single bird, insect or flower is mentioned 
by name, nor can we well be sure what season of the year 
it is. And he adds that thus “Shakespeare attains his end 
without the bathos of an allusion to the soft green grass, 
which must needs have been represented by the boards of 
the theatre.”” But he omits to remark — such are the slips 
that brilliant as well as more pedestrian scholars make — 
that ‘““A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is full of the names 
of flowers and of talk of the spring and of banks — 


. where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows. 


“e 


The reason, I think, is plain. Midsummer Nights 
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Dream” is a truly pastoral play. But “As You Like It” is 
written in the spirit of a court masque. The Forest of Arden is 
as much a forest as Marie Antoinette’s Petit Trianon was 
a farm. It is Shakespeare’s most sophisticated comedy. 
When he needs no atmosphere, but only to give us informa- 
tion, he gives it and has done. 

“Barkloughly Castle call they this at hand,” says Richard 
the Second at the beginning of a scene; and no further 
mention of the place is made. 

“Go to the rude ribs of that ancient castle,” says Boling- 
broke in the play’s next scene. And what castle it may be, 
only the ever obliging editors and our possible recollection 
that in the scene before Richard had said he would go to 

Flint Castle, will tell us. But turn to “Macbeth.”’ When the 
doomed Duncan and his train reach Inverness we have — 


Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo. This guest of summer, 

The temple haunting martlet, does approve 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle, 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d 
The air is delicate. 


What scene painter could paint that better, or could better 
give us the calm sunset beauty which is the prelude to that 
murky murderous night to come? Indeed the better a scene 
painter did his work the worse it would be. For if his picture 
were beautiful it would hold our attention. And the beauty 
~—and more important by far — the dramatic significance of 
Shakespeare's lines would have the less hold on us. 

In “Macbeth” Shakespeare’s art of giving you not the 
pictorial but the emotional effect of a scene’s surrounding 
reaches its height. Note the passage where, just before the 
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murder, Banquo and Fleance are on their way to bed 
Or for a scenic effect made in twenty words: when Banquo’s 
own hour has come and the murderers are on the watch {oy 
him as he returns to Macbeth’s feast. The first murdere; 
says — 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. 


What more is needed, when our senses are attuned to this 
magic, to make us feel the wan loneliness of the fatal spot? 
But indeed, in mere magic of words only, “Macbeth” js 
unsurpassed among the plays, as Maeterlinck finel; 
analyzing it — has observed in the remarkable preface t 
his translation. 

But before we come to what I think is the full fruiting of 
this branch of Shakespeare’s stagecraft, let us have done 
with what I am naming the historic differences between our 
view of the stage itself and that which Shakespeare’s own 
audience had. 

The scene-painter has given to the painted scene an integ- 
rity of its own which we respect. He has raised it to the rank 
of a silent though often an eloquent, sometimes a leading, 
character in the play. Scenery has indeed been known to 
interest the audience far more than ever the actors could 
manage to. And no less a person than Ben Jonson saw this 
danger ahead when he satirically warned the dramatist: 


Painting and carpentry are the soul of Mask. 
Back with your peddling poetry to the stage. 


Our stage descends, we must remember, rather from the 
theatre of the masks than from that for which Shakespeare 
wrote. To that no such integrity was allowed. It was, with its 
curtains, its doors, and balcony, a convenience for the actors, 
no more. And you could treat it how you liked. Your 
characters were upon the outer stage and apparently in some 
sort of a street. The curtains behind them being drawn back 
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chey went into the inner stage; now they were in some sort 
of house. If they came out again and the curtains closed 
behind them it was simple to imagine them in the street 
again; in that same street or another. Further, and far 
more outrageously to our modern eyes, it was possible for 
Juliet to say farewell to Romeo in her chamber on the upper 
stage, from which in sight of the audience he then descends 
to the lower stage, the orchard from which he wooed her. 
Yet two lines later when her mother calls her, Juliet de- 
scends to that same lower stage where her mother joins her 
and where the rest of the long scene is played. And when she 
has descended, the lower stage becomes her bedchamber. 
And the audience’s sense of scenic propriety is not affected 
at all. In the same way Cleopatra’s ““monument”’ is at one 
time upon the upper stage, because Antony has to be drawn 
to it; and at another upon the lower stage, because Caesar 
and his soldiers have to enter there and space will be needed. 
And if in “The Merchant of Venice” the localities are so 
obvious, you may say, as not to need definition, look at 
“Richard the Second,” in which the action travels over half 
England. But of nineteen scenes only eight are localized at 
all and only three of these very exactly. And if this is thought 
to be an immature play, look at “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
In the third and fourth acts there are twenty-four scenes. 
And _— the editors oblige us with “‘Caesar’s Camp,” 
“A plain near Actium,” “The walls of Alexandria,” and the 
like, it is obvious that Shakespeare for three-quarters of 
the time does not care where in particular we suppose the 
characters to be. When a dramatist writes scenes not five 
lines long, which cannot take two minutes to play, it is ob- 
vious that locality hardly enters into the question at all. 
Uur dramatic imagination would revolt at such hustling. 
That sort of art has been left for the cinema — and there we 
may leave it. 
Well, the historic question dismissed, to what aesthetic 
end has Shakespeare been led? What stagecraft has he 
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evolved out of this freedom from the visual illusion of th. 
painted scene and the localized stage? He is able, we see. + 
write plays of great rapidity, variety, and complexity oj 
action and of space-movement, yet without disturbance »; 
their dramatic continuity. Shakespeare has been condemne; 
for a too scandalous disregard of the unities. If we disregard 
in our turn the chief canons of his art, there is much in the 
accusation. Break up his plays in the terms of our visual 
stage into a cinematographic series of incidents, and ther 
dramatic strength is dissipated indeed. It is folly to belabor 
us with the letter of a law laid down by Aristotle; neverthe. 
less, an essential unity of treatment is a thing towards which 
all artists seem naturally to strive. Where do we find it in 
Shakespeare? Not in any consideration for unity of place, 
for his stage achieved no dramatic dignity or integrity as 
a place at all. For his unities we must look to action and 
character development only. But it is hardly a paradox te 
say that for him a play’s action has a single abiding place 
in the minds and hearts of its characters. An essential anda 
vital unity indeed! 

Upon this basis and with this sole resource he does develop 
a stagecraft of extraordinary power and daring. So daring 
is it, that at its height sensitive critics have held that the 
effects he aimed at cannot be achieved on the stage. It is 
hard for me to admit such a paradox, to admit that Shake. 
speare, the master playwright, wrote such plays. But most 
people are disposed to echo Charles Lamb in his repudiation 
of all performance of “ King Lear,” in his objection to seeing 
the mighty heart and mind brought down to corporeal 
dimensions, the Colossus turned to an old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking-stick, and in his ridicule of 

“the contemptible machinery by which they mimic the 
storm. 

Now, it may well be that Shakespeare’s own stage never 
produced an ideal Lear, but the play as Lamb saw it was not 
the play of Shakespeare’s stagecraft at all. (It was, 4s it 
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happens, not even textually Shakespeare’s play but a garbled 
version by Nahum Tate.) 

Consider for a moment in the light of Shakespeare’s true 
stagecraft this crucial part of “King Lear”; the famous 
storm scenes. Consider them solely in the light of his stage- 
craft, of the convention of his theatre, of the medium he 
employed. He is to picture the old tyrant brought low by his 
own folly and the cold cruelty of his daughters. He is to pit 
man’s magnificent pride and self-will against the violence 
of nature, and to show that in face of her catastrophes, King 
and Beggar are as one; and he is to show us that as Lear 
grows physically more helpless, so he grows morally greater; 
how with his kingly dignity reft from him a new human 
dignity comes to him, and how, when the reason that be- 
tra) ed him is broken, as a witless old man he finds salvation 
for his soul. 

For these scenes’ interpretation, when they are written, 
he will have, remember, his actors upon a bare stage; nothing 
much more. He uses poetry, of course, for with poetry you 
can convey meaning and rouse emotion at one stroke, and 
he has learnt by this, as we know, to write a sort of dramatic 
verse which has often an inexplicable magic in the sound 
alone. We find, as it happens, fewer instances of this subtlety 
of writing in these storm scenes than earlier and later in the 
play. And for a good reason. Now he wants strength of expres- 
sion above all; so the verse is rugged and direct, and for 
contrast he uses passages of fantastic prose. He does not 
trouble much with description of the wild heath upon which 
Lear is to be exposed to the storm. 

But he does one daring thing. An entire character is 
turned to scenic account. For what else is Edgar during this 
portion of the play, disguised as a ragged shivering Bedlam 
beggar, but a living picture, a constant reminder of the stress 
of nature’s cruelty to man? And then after a preparatory 
scene between Kent and an anonymous “gentleman” (Act 
il, scene 1) in which Shakespeare artfully gives his audience 
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the cue to the dramatic effects which are to follow, bids ther, 
to look for the old King, striving 


. in his little world of man to outscorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain 


— while the Fool will but add poignancy to the tragedy by 
laboring 4 


. to outjest 
His heart-struck injuries 


—dafter this preparation the storm breaks. Lear enters — 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 

That make ingrateful man! 


This is not — and is not meant to be — a realistic picture 
of a poor old man tottering about with a walking-stick. This 
is the storm itself, interpreted through the only medium 
Shakespeare has at his disposal, dramatized in the very 
person of Lear. Present us with a Lear mighty enough to 
represent the storm, and we have at one and the same time 
a Lear capable of defying the storm; we have, that is to say, 
the colossal figure of Shakespeare’s imagining and Lamb's 
desire. 

This, of course, is not the end of the business; let no 
budding Shakespeare imagine it. Such a straightforward use 
of the Elizabethan convention was common enough. The art 
of the thing consists in the variety of means by which the 
human traits in Lear, his agony and despair, are picked out 
against this background, even as a painter picks out values 
in a landscape; and in the means by which they are given 
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dignity and beauty, the greater dignity, the intenser beauty, 
because the dramatist is working upon such magnificent 
basic values. 

It has about as much relation to the realistic technique 
of our modern theatre as the fugal passages of Beethoven’s 
great Mass have to a boy’s whistling in the streets. Make 
Lear at this point in the play realistically weak and infirm, 
put him in competition with mechanical storm effects end 
marvellous scene-painting, distract our eyes and ears from 
him and he may shrink to insignificance. But with all atten- 
tion concentrated on him, nothing competing with him, the 
suddenly contrasting submissiveness of the line — 


Here I stand your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man 


has another value besides the obvious one. It shows us a 
Lear pathetically simple by contrast with the elemental fury 
that he has just been interpreting to us in terms of his own 
person, of his own passion, yet still colossal by association 
with it. Symbolize the very storm in his person, and in his 
own person he can stand to us, not as a mere individual, but 
as the very symbol of old age itself. 

Not, let us remember, that Shakespeare completely and 
consistently symbolizes him as a Greek tragic writer might 
do. When the stress and strain of the tragedy are over we 


have the human simplicity of the reconciliation with Kent 
and Cordelia. 


Lear. Pray, do not mock me: 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less, 
And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinks I should know you and know this man, 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
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Where I did lodge last night: Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 


Cordelia. And so I am, I am. 


What could be simpler or more human? Yes, but this valley 
of beauty is not to be reached, either in Lear’s life or in this 
grandest phase of Shakespeare’s art, without traversing the 
high mountains first. 

King Lear is, in more ways than one, the apex of his art, 
It is his greatest conception. For its carrying out he gathered 
together — for he needed to — all his playwright’s resources; 
and I find it to be his greatest technical achievement too, 
And I cannot admit the paradox that it is impossible to 
present it upon the stage. I do not pretend that upon Shake. 
speare’s own stage its performance was plain sailing, for that 
had all its own practical, incidental imperfections. But 
Shakespeare doubtless had his ideal theatre, and for that 
“King Lear” was written. Was it a vague and impracticable 
ideal? Do not believe that. Great artists are the most practi- 
cal and definite of men, within their own sphere. And 
Shakespeare was a supreme artist, working adventurously 
but very sanely within a medium which, crude in its material 
resource, became at his touch great in its simplicity. No art 
that I know of has grown greater by elaboration of ma- 
chinery. And that has been, I fear, the main path of our 
dramatic progress. But to appreciate Shakespeare's art — 
and in his art, not in anything else, lies his abiding power — 
we must go back to meet him on his own ground. 





EDUCATION AND BUSINESS 
By RAPHAEL DEMOS 


OME time ago I read in the daily papers the news of 

an interesting statistical survey among the graduates 

of a noted university. The report showed that the 

earnings of the graduates who were members of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society were considerably less than those of 
most of the other graduates. The papers drew what to them 
seemed the clear moral of the tale: it is a mistake to concen- 
trate on the things of the mind while in college. Was this 
really the moral? The reply suggests itself that the Phi Beta 
Kappa men had been successful in the light of what they had 
sought in education, which was a knowledge not of how to 
make money, but of how ta make something of themselves. 
Is the function of college to equip the young for a specific 
occupation or for life? Many students incline towards the 
former of the two alternatives, and while in college choose 
their courses accordingly; if they intend to enter business, 
they concentrate on courses in economics, if medicine, they 
study chemistry and biology, and so forth. And these same 
youths, when well on their way to a business or a professional 
career, find that once through with their work, they have 
nothing to fall back upon; they have formed no habits of 
reading, and cannot keep their minds long enough on an open 
book; they lack any cultural interests with which to refresh 
the mind, and so resort to the “movies” or the radio to fill 
their spare time; and what is more important still, they have 
constructed no general philosophy of life with which to face 
the world and see their own occupation in its proper per- 
spective. So gradually their work engulfs them; whether in or 
out of the office, their minds are never off its problems, 
till business ceasing to be mere business becomes life itself. 
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College is a preparation for life, and life is infinitely Wider 
than work. Life is also leisure and thought and family rela. 
tionships; it is play and art and religion; it is sleep and 
waking and death itself. Not only is life wider than work, itis 
the only thing that justifies work. If you absorb life into work, 
you find that there is nothing to work for. Work must always 
lead beyond itself to a life of the mind by which the fruits of 
work may be enjoyed. To work is to make a tool of oneself: 
and man should be not only the tool, but also the craftsman 
behind the tool. All too often, the calls of action are so insist. 
ent that one has no time for the repose and thoughtfulness 
that enter in the building up of an inner life; one comes to live 
altogether outside oneself. And here is the opportunity of 
education. Colleges should fill, to some extent, the rdle of the 
mediaeval monasteries in which man may take an inventory 
of his vital resources, away from the bustle of the world, and 
determine his place in the general scheme of things. It is 
impossible to complete this task in college, but it is possible 
to begin it. Education_should be the process of forming a 
personality which may function in the world of work and 
yet be out Of it, of cultivating those intellectual and spiritual 
interests by reference to which only has work or life any 
importance. 


‘. How should one go about preparing for life? To attempt to 


master individually all the details of the process of living 
would be futile; there are too many things to learn—a 
modern university offers as many as a thousand courses — 
and you might find you have spent so much time preparing 
for life that you have no time left in which to live it. Why in- 
deed try to learn all the facts? They are duly recorded in the 
books, and it is sheer duplication to record them in the mind 
as well. Life is not only complex; it is also unpredictable. No 
matter how earnestly one tried to cover the field, one would 
always be exposed to surprises. Man is in the position of an 
embattled army which does not quite know from what di- 
rection the attack may come; the best he can do is to occupy 
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the strategic positions from which he may dominate the 
assault of the enemy. 

The function of education is not to stuff the mind with 
facts, but to teach one how to handle them; not to make one 
into an expert, but to show one how to choose an expert; not 
to give one a ready-made solution for specific problems, but 
to make one so resourceful that one may be ready for any 
b contingency. Not memory but intelligence, not knowledge 
but power — this is the objective in college. Clearly, the 
means by which education seeks to achieve its end are 
roundabout; while taking this or that course, one is not just 
trying to learn all about a given field; one is rather acquiring 
a method of thinking, a conception of cause and effect, and a 
feeling of law and the systematic character of things; one is 
; cultivating an intellectual imagination that sees beyond the 
immediate. But mere training of the mind is cleverness, and 
this is not enough. The student must develop an appreciation 
of ideals and learn to distinguish the genuine from the coun- 
terfeit in the fields of ideas and of art, among persons and 
causes. Far more important than knowledge of the technique 
of life is wisdom, which is knowledge of the ends of life. How 
is this quality of wisdom to be imparted to the student? 
Certainly not by word of mouth or by any intellectual in- 
struction. Contagion is the only way, that is to say, the influ- 
ence of example in history, biography, art, in personal con- 
tacts with great minds and great men. We must admit that 
our colleges have not attached to this phase of education the 
importance which it merits. 

The methods of standardization, of mass production, and 
of the division of labor have been so magnificently successful 
in the development of the resources of the country that it was 
very natural to suppose that they would work with equal 
success in the field of education. As a matter of fact, what 
makes for efficiency in business, makes for inefficiency in 
education. Take the demand for results. In business you 
know what you want and you know when you have got it. 
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Not so with education; there, we cannot ask for immediate 
results, or results that can be measured in any definite way 
We can test whether the student has learned his lesson, not 
whether his mind has grown. Intelligence is too elusive to b. 
pinned down in such an obvious manner. Only a lifetime can 
measure the success of an education, and sometimes ever 
that is not enough, for ideas may not bear fruit until a genera. 
tion or two have elapsed. I suspect that something of the 
kind is true of business — that the reason one has the in. 
pression of being able to measure results accurately in indus. 
try is because one limits oneself to the immediate means and 
forgets the ultimate purpose. The real ends of work are lei. 
sure, of course, and comfort, and the ability to pursue the life 
of the spirit unembarrassed by material considerations, 
Having these ends in mind, can the prosperous business man 
affirm for a certainty that he has got what he wanted? 
You cannot draw any sound analogy between the produc. 
tion of knowledge and the production of goods; education 
deals with persons while industry deals with things. As soon 
as you standardize the educational procedure, you lose 
what is so absolutely essential — individuality in the prod- 
uct. Knowledge is not a piece of merchandise to be trans. 
mitted across the counter to the student consumer; it is an 
achievement for oneself, as personal as the color of the 
eyes. The success of modern industry comes from its state of 
perfect organization, and the public is apt to draw the con- 
clusion that learning, too, consists of a systematic arrange- 
ment of information. So we get the type of mind in which 
thought has been nicely arranged into a pattern, with each 
idea referred to its proper place. For such a mind to think is 
to classify, to fit into an outline. Now, this is neat, but itis 
not thought; it is rather a mechanical moving of counters 
into their squares. Instead of dwelling on the substance o! 
the question, one settles it by simply relating it to predeter- 
mined categories. Thought becomes formal — a shuffling o! 
symbols. In reality, thought is a dynamic impulse which 
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may never be tamed into submission to formulae; it is a 
movement, a transition, and therefore essentially unfinished 
and overflowing all outlines. To organize thought too per- 
fectly is to kill this impulse and this movement. The man of 
wisdom is above everything the man with open horizons, 
eschewing all finality because he has a sense of the mystery of 
things. We tend to overestimate the merely clear mind, I 
mean the mind which is clear because it is not tortured by 
the subtleties of ideas. Such a mind shines when called upon 
to make comments on other people’s theories; but it is not 
creative itself. Sometimes, much more creative may be the 
mind that seems to be slow and muddled; for its lack of 
facility may arise from the fact that ideas are germinating 
within it, and its slowness may mean that it is struggling 
with obstinate facts. Often such a mind is confused because 
it would rather retain the truth of its fresh intuitions, in 
their unblushing contradictoriness, than tone down their 
differences in order to produce the effect of a neat but arti- 
ficial pattern. 

The teacher cannot disclaim all responsibility in this 
matter. His method in the class-room is sometimes too exclu- 
sively one of presenting the subject in the shape of a rigid 
outline, with a complete set of headings and subheadings 
under which all the various details of the idea are exhibited. 
The student is thus presented with a finished product, and 
all that he may do with it is to receive it and file it in his 
mind. Yet the business of the teacher is not to do the work for 
the student but to give him suggestions on the basis of which 
he may work out the problem for himself; not to instruct the 
student but to release the impetus of thought in his mind. 
And movement in the mind of the student can be generated 
only by a parallel movement of thought in the mind of the 
teacher actually thinking out the problem in the presence of 
the student, wrestling with its difficulties, and reaching out 
for a solution. 

We should guard against applying the test of success to 
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education too narrowly. It may happen, for example, that at 
a given period intellectual or artistic production receives no 
appreciation from the world; at such a period it may well be 
that academic instruction is a definite hindrance to success. 
Does it follow that education under those circumstances js a 
failure? No, because such a world would be not worth suc. 
ceeding in; the state of affairs would be an indictment of life 
itself, not of the school. The reader will say that this is too 
utopian, and not practical. In reply, I would point out that 
the view of education as a preparation for life is only half 
true. Education not only prepares for life, it makes life; it is 
life. The world is not something fixed and immutable, to take 
or to leave. Education is always moulding the world by 
moulding those who live in it; it is the workshop of life, in 
which humanity thinks and works out new standards and 
ideals for itself. If life happens to be below the requisite in- 
tellectual and cultural level, then, rather than compromise 
with the world and seek to turn out potential business suc- 
cesses, education should endeavor to lift the level of life. 
Education must be adequate to life, and life must be ade- 
quate to education. 

Occasionally, we hear complaints from good citizens of the 
community concerning doctrines expounded in this or that 
college. Sometimes, even, attempts are made by the public to 
interfere with the procedure of the college and stop what 
seems to them the teaching of pernicious ideas. Such efforts, 
though well-intentioned, arise from a fundamental miscon- 
ception. It has just been pointed out that colleges are the 
laboratories in which the world tries out novel ideas; and 
unless the experiments are carried out in the fullest freedom, 
they are worthless. Since it is dangerous to experiment with 
novelties in real life, all the more reason why we should exper- 
iment in the colleges where the risks of immediate application 
do not exist. If the students seem to be talking wildly, one 
should realize that they are only sowing their intellectual 
wild oats, and the earlier they do this the better. And, if the 
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rofessors seem to be expounding unorthodox doctrines, one 
should realize that the university is the leader rather than the 
servant of the public — or rather that the university serves 
the public by way of leading it — and that it is for the public 
to respect its efforts to make new conquests in the realm of 
truth. Education is the edge of life pushing into the un- 
known; how natural, therefore, that university opinion 
should be ahead of contemporary popular opinion. 

For these reasons, it is advisable that the government of 
academic institutions be entrusted to the members of the in- 
stitutions themselves. To put their government into the hands 
of business men and of outsiders generally is not only to 
violate the principle of self-government, not only to vest con- 
trol with those who lack expert qualification, it is to put 
individuals in charge whose mentality and values and meth- 
ods are foreign to the spirit of the educational process. I am 
not overlooking the great debt which education owes to 
business; undeniably, the progress of education in this 
country is, to a great extent, based on the material prosperity 
for which business is responsible. I am only urging that it is 
foolish to elect a leader and then try to advise him what to do. 
Education must be granted the right to cut out its own path. 
Though its purpose is to serve the community, it must for- 
mulate its social obligations in the light of its own insight. 

What we procure in college is very little —hardly a 
sketch of knowledge — and unless gone over later, it drops 
from memory. Indeed, how many of us grown-ups can recall 
our zodlogy and the formulae of chemistry and the theorems 
of geometry that we learned in college? Very few. Moreover, 
education always comes too early; a person of college age is 
too immature to enter into the depth of meaning of the 
great classical authors. Often have I heard graduates say 
that in the light of their later studies, their college work 
seemed childish. They felt they had not really begun to 
understand the authors studied in college until they took 
them up again later. It seems true that a certain fulness of 
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experience is requisite for a proper understanding of the work 
of great minds. Does it follow that college work is not worth 
while? Not in the least. College education may not provide 
actual knowledge, but it provides a map of knowledge to 
guide the mind in its maturer studies. College education js g 
useful preliminary for the maturer education of life; without 
it, we would find it very difficult to direct and organize our 
intellectual life in the years of middle age and after. But its 
also evident that, unless we do continue it in our years of 
maturity, college education remains of very little value. Here 
life must help; the world of affairs must be so organized as to 
permit the mind to continue its education. Business must 
never be so engrossing that one has no time to reread the 
classics or pursue one’s intellectual interests. But it is not 
merely a matter of having the time for such pursuits, outside 
of one’s work; what is needful is that work itself should be 
mentally cultivating, that life should include thought and 
artistic interests, so that the individual may participate in 
these activities naturally as part of the process of living, 
without having to say to himself: now I must cultivate my 
mind. Clearly, life has its part to play in the task of educa- 
tion, and to be adequate to this part, it must sustain itself at 
a certain spiritual level. 

In actual practice we fall far short of this ideal. We are in 
the habit of regarding education as something to be confined 
within the four walls of the college campus, and once out, we 
abandon all study and plunge headlong into the problems of 
practical living. We feel that we have done our bit of thinking 
and that now we must act. So the mind is atrophied, and 
action suffers also, for unless action be continually exposed to 
the scrutiny of thought, it becomes mechanical and stagnant. 
It is wrong to regard education as a transitional stage in life. 
Education is the mood of self-consciousness — it is life turn- 
ing upon itself and taking stock of its resources; it is 4 
mood which must therefore extend throughout the entire 


length of life. 
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Just as action must not exclude thought, so must thought 
not remain apart from action. The scholar has sometimes 
solated himself from the world of affairs and erected 
knowledge as an end in itself. But intellect cannot function 
in a void; life is its laboratory, and action its natural con- 
summation. Through action, one obtains a certain type of 
education which no amount of purely academic instruction 
can afford. In any concrete problem of life, one gets the feel- 
ing of being up against it, of being confronted with some- 
thing absolute, of coming to grips with reality — and of all 
experiences this is the most essential to the growth of the 
mind. Much odium has been cast upon work from all sorts of 
sources; philosophers have condemned it as degrading and 
poets as uninspiring, the Bible speaks of it as a curse laid 
upon man, and the socialists picture utopia as a state in 
which work has been reduced to a minimum. Yet one of the 
marks which distinguish a civilized from a savage race is 
that the former has a routine of work while the latter has 
not. 

Work is nothing but systematic productive activity, in 
which the personality finds-an opportunity for concrete self- 
expression. Through work, the more ethereal substance of the 
spirit is mixed with the coarser grains of the earth and is 
thereby strengthened and rendered more solid. To work is to 
walk out of oneself into the fresh air of the common world; it 
isto abandon the privacy of introspection for the publicity of 
action. And by thus turning oneself inside out, one discovers 
oneself. Unfortunately, for many people to-day work has 
become so extremely organized that all spontaneity has gone 
out of it; it is mere mechanical routine affording no outlet to 
the personality. So the mind is driven to look elsewhere for 
channels of self-expression — in amusements which are as 
strenuous as work. It would be a short-sighted policy to 
accept the actual character of work as final and then try to 
diminish its amount as much as possible; the desire for action 
is an instinct which must be satisfied somehow, and it is best 
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satisfied through productive labor. The energies of civiliza. 
tion should be marshalled to the task of humanizing work, 
that is, of connecting work with the springs of personality, 
and making it more imaginative. When thought and action 
are divorced, we get the pedant on the one hand and the 
intellectually tired business man on the other; to join the two 
is to give vitality to thought and vision to work. Hence the 
importance of incorporating business schools into the uni. 
versity. If business is not a profession, here is an opportunity 
for our educational institutions to help it become one, by 
welcoming | it into the fellowship of the arts and sciences and 
exposing it to the winds of academic tradition. 

Our universities are being invited to assist this process 
and to help business become a more scientific and a more 
humane enterprise. But it would be almost criminal were 
they to accept the current conception of business as a means 
of private profit and to engage in teaching their students 
how to make money as quickly as possible. What the uni- 
versities should do is to present the conception of business 


as an instrument of social service, and by thus presenting 
it to help translate the conception into a reality. 
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AUGUST NIGHT 
By SARA TEASDALE 


N a midsummer night, on a night that was eerie with 
stars, 

In a wood too deep for a single star to look through, 

You led down a path whose turnings you knew in the dark- 
ness, 

But the scent of the dew-dripping cedars was all that I 
knew. 


I drank of the darkness, I was fed with the honey of fra- 
grance, 
I was glad of my life, the drawing of breath was sweet; 
| heard your voice, you said, “Look down, see the glow- 
worm!” 
It was there before me, a small star, white at my feet. 


We watched while it brightened as though it were breathed 
on and burning, 
This tiny creature moving over earth’s floor — 
““L’amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle,” 
You said, and no more. 











NEW LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO 
ECKERMANN 


By WILLIAM A. SPECK 


NLY a few months after the publication oj 

Goethe's “Helena” — that magnificent fragment 

of the Second Part of “Faust” — Carlyle wrote 

an essay upon it, which appeared in the “ Foreign 
Review” of March, 1828. A letter of Goethe’s dated June 
15, expressing high appreciation of the work, shows that 
Carlyle lost no time in sending him a copy. 

While commenting upon the painstaking efforts of Scotch- 
men to gain a sympathetic understanding of things Ger. 
man, Goethe says, “I have asked a young friend to write 
you on the subject, bearing in mind the conversations which 
he and I have had regarding it. This is Dr. Eckermann who 
is living near us and whom I have come to regard as one of 
the family. In a very intelligent way he makes young English- 
men, studying here, acquainted with German Literature, 
and I can but wish that he may enter into relations with 
you also.”’ After some discussion of other literary matters, he 
concludes, “The enclosed letter comes from the good 
Eckermann. He will gladly answer any inquiry you may 
address to him, and can, so far as it may be of use or benefit 
to you, keep you informed as to our most recent literature.” 

Approving enthusiastically of Carlyle’s “singularly e- 
cellent translations” of passages from the “Helena,” and 
referring to the observations of the French and Russian 
critics, Eckermann says in the letter which Goethe mer- 
tioned — “but you go further, with deep earnestness 0! 
treatment, which results in clear and ample detail, while 
the others have dealt only in generalities.” To this Carlyle 
did not make immediate direct answer, but in a communica 
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rion to Goethe he writes, “Dr. Eckermann is known to me 
by his writings and by report, as an admirable man; for 
whose acquaintance I should heartily thank you.” 

In this auspicious manner, the correspondence between 
Carlyle and Eckermann was begun. That it never attained 
the proportions its beginnings seemed to promise, is probably 
due to the struggle for bare existence which, after Goethe’s 
death, marred and embittered Eckermann’s career to the 
end. 

When Charles Eliot Norton edited the “Correspondence 
between Goethe and Carlyle” in 1887, he knew of three 
letters of Carlyle to Eckermann and four of Eckermann to 
Carlyle. Of the Carlyle letters one was however a re-transla- 
tion by Norton into English of a German version by Ecker- 
mann which had been published by the late Ewald Fligel. 
To this small remnant of a highly important correspondence 
Professor Fliigel was enabled to add two valuable numbers; 
the one a precious letter written by Carlyle soon after 
Goethe’s death and long treasured jealously by the Grand 
Duchess Sophie of Saxe-Weimar, and the other a short note 
of Eckermann’s found in the Harvard University Library. 
Nine letters, then, comprise all that has been published of the 
epistolary intercourse originating in Goethe’s keen desire to 
bring into closer contact the two most valuable of his 
younger disciples. 

Through a fortunate coincidence, seven other letters have 
recently come into the Yale University Library. Among them 
is the first letter of Carlyle to Eckermann, and the holograph 
of the letter of May 6, 1834, mentioned above, which Norton 
had re-translated. 

The first of these unpublished letters dated “Craigen- 
puttock, Dumfries, Scotland, 9th December, 1828” needs 
no further introduction than that contained in the communi- 
cation of Eckermann which called it forth. It reads: 

My dear Sir; 
I certainly owe you some apology for so long neglecting to 
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answer your friendly letter, which has now lain in my hands fy 
several months. The incessant bustle, from a thousand Causes, 
which involves all householders at the outfit of a new establish. 
ment, joined to various retardments arising from the health and 
the like, must plead my excuse with you. For you are not to doubt 
but I feel greatly flattered with this my introduction to you 
obtained in so gratifying a way; and shall always reckon the 
correspondence of such a man, whether it be fo me or from me 
one of my most pleasing concerns. A young German of my ac. 
quaintance lent me your Book [“‘Beytrage zur Poesie mit beson. 
derer Hinweisung auf Goethe”’] about a year ago; so that, on your 
own footing, you are not unknown to me; to say nothing of your 
close connection with a man, who gives an interest of a quite 
peculiar sort to whatever or whomsoever he may be related with. 

Your promised publication on the three national criticisms of 
Helena cannot fail to be an object of great curiosity to me: Helena 
I reckon to be a piece of that depth, and genuine life, that it will 
yield a new significance almost from every new point of sight; and, 
as in the case of all true Creations, the critic in judging it, never so 
faithfully, will not so much exhaust and completely depict its 
whole spirit and purport, as depict his own. Viewed under a na- 
tional aspect, the comparison of their criticisms may give rise to 
many important considerations. 

Meanwhile, let me thank you for the kind judgment you express 
of my poor labours in this matter: it were foolish enough in me, 
did I subscribe literally to your encomiums; but I see the truth 
of my endeavour is recognized, and these things are meant for 
my encouragement, in which sense I gratefully accept them. My 
own obligations to Goethe have been such as they are to no 
other man; a truth which, as a well-wisher to my brethren of this 
age, mostly in need of similar help, I hold myself bound, on all ft 
occasions, to make known: but that 4e should in any wise concur 
himself with my exertions was a thing I had not hoped for, the 
more delightful therefore, now when it really occurs. 

As to the reception which Helena has met with generally in 
England I can say little. The newspaper critics in most quarters, 
as I have understood, declared their dissatisfaction with me at 
least, and I suppose, by implication, with the original. These, 
however, are a class of persons from whom next to no light is t0 
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be obtained; except it were on the length to which Triviality has 
extended its empire over the British printing world, where, indeed, 
we know already that, as in most other countries, it reigned well- 
nigh supreme. The aspects of our literature at present, had one a 
weak Faith, are in fact discouraging enough: our real Poets, Words- 
worth, Coleridge driven into silence by the state of public taste; 
and the air filled with nothing, as it were, but the chirping of ten 
thousand grasshoppers, each firmly believing that it is a mighty 
Singer. Politics also take up far too much attention even with the 
best heads; as if a man were alive in the world not to /ive, but 
forever and ever to mend his douse for living in. Thomas Moore 
is nothing more than one of your Heinses or Kraftmanner; he has 
published an Epicurean, resplendent with gold-leaf and Bristol 
diamonds, and inwardly made of mere Potters-Clay. Walter 
Scott manufactures Novels. Peace be with them! But the spirit 
of England is not dead, only asleep; neither, as I firmly believe, 
is the day distant when these men will be for most part swept 
into the lumber-room, and quite another scene enacted.—In 
your Germany too, I grieve to say, I can see less encouragement, 
for the coming time, than I once did. Were it not for Goethe, who 
is himself a nation, one might ask where are your Schillers, Herders, 
Wielands; your Kants and Fichtes and Jean Pauls? Schelling and 
Tieck are still with you, and I hardly know another. But time is 
still rich; neither is it my part to be difficilis, garrulus, laudator 
temporis acti. Nay, perhaps, according to your wise adage, the case 
is only that J cannot see the wood for the trees! Show it me and 
you will do me a real service. 

I must not omit to mention that I have myself been slinging a 
smooth stone from the brook against certain of your Philistines. 
There will be a short Paper in next “Foreign Review,” entitled 
German Playwrights, which I commend to you in some tolerant 
hour. It turns on Grillparzer, Klingemann, and Dr. Miller: I 
wrote it unwillingly, “by earnest request of friends”; and promise 
for a long time to steer clear of these unfortunate people. The 
mischief was that some other persons among us were violently 
recommending Miller and Company, as the true pillars of Ger- 
man literature; for human Stupidity is infinite. But next time, I 
mean to write on Novalis, and not in the style of mockery, but in 
the true “mystic vein” which is thought to be peculiar to me. 
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For you must know that I pass here generally enough for , 
“mystic” or man half-drowned in the abysses of German specula. 
tion; which, considering everything, is all, in my opinion, exactly 
as it should be. I confess I begin to grow tired of Reviewing; by 
whether there is any force in me to produce an original work jg , 
question which I am still agitating, and, I believe, shall ever leaye 
at rest, till I have practically ¢ried,—and too probably got answer 
in the negative. 

You inquire kindly about our household arrangements here. | 
may say that I reckon this position in Craigenputtock quite an 
original one for a Philosopher and Lover of Literature; as it were, 
a sort of Crusoe’s Island, where the whole happiness or sorrow 
depends on the Islander himself. We are busy making clean 
gravel-roads, digging gardens for the planting of many a flower 
and shrub in the Spring. These grim moors are all icebound for 
the present, and doubly stern and solitary. Nevertheless we bolt 
the door against Frost, and utterly defy him with blazing fires, 
By day I lop trees for exercise, or gallop down the valley on an 
Irish nag; and at night, when the curtains are all down, and the 
hearth swept, and the fire bright and strong, it is even a luxury 
to listen to the piping of the tempests, and think that far and wide 
the black winter is looking in on us in vain. I read or write al! 
morning; for two hours every evening my wife and I are learning 
Spanish; we have already finished the first volume of Don Quixote. 
From time to time also, we have real Literary visitors, men from 
the “modern Athens” as Scotchmen fondly denominate Edin- 
burgh; and then there is an expounding and a canvassing de omni 
scibili, such as, to a certainty, was never heard in these deserts 
before. Often we speak of Weimar, and oftener think of it: a half 
mournful wish lies in us, what sometimes rises into a faint hope, 
one day to visit that little city which, in our view is for the present 
beyond all other cities of the world. When this wish is to be grati- 
fied, or whether ever, is still too uncertain. Meanwhile let us be 
thankful that we can send letters thither, and hope for answers 
to them.}I have a Brother, perfecting himself in the study of 
medicine,in your country, whom I expected home this winter 
with fullest tidings from the Dukedom: however he has left 
Miinchen, not for Edinburgh, but for Wien, and does not return 
to us till Spring. I expect he will come by Prag, Dresden, and We:- 
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mar. Are you ever coming to Britain? What a scene it would be 
to have you here! Meanwhile is there amy service I can do for you? 
If so, apply to me without reluctance, for it will give me the truest 
pleasure. My wife unites with me in best regards. You will also 
remember us both, in the most affectionate good wishes to your 
‘Jlustrious Friend and his household, whom we never think of but 
with feelings of an altogether peculiar respect. The third Lieferung 
of his works and the K.u.4. [Ueber Kunst und Alterthum”’] 
| have looked over but must not speak of till next time. The little 
Novelle struck me as of high excellence: Faust I have yet found 
time only to read once. But you will write to me again, and I shall 
answer again, ere long? Meanwhile, believe me ever—most truly 


Yours— 
Th. Carlyle. 

Do you know anything of a Captain Skinner, who once visited 
us with compliments from Weimar, to which place he shortly 
afterwards returned? We heard yesterday, with a sort of vagueness 
which only increases our anxiety, that he was dead! 


After the passage back and forth of several letters, 
Eckermann wrote on December 6, 1830, dwelling on the 
state of Goethe’s health and continued activities, and add- 
ing, “Above all I now look forward to the completion of 
Faust of which so much is now finished, that it is no longer to 
be counted among the impossibilities.” 

Discoursing at length on the character and meaning of the 
Second Part of “Faust,” Eckermann urges Carlyle to under- 
take the translation into English of the complete work. In a 
reply dated January 22, 1831, which has already been pub- 
lished, Carlyle states his intention to translate “Faust,” 
declaring the time ripe for such an undertaking, and subjects 
the work of Lord Leveson-Gower to withering scorn. Viewed 
from the angle of British achievement in the field, even down 
to the present day, the fact that Carlyle never carried out his 
plan can only be regarded with regret. 

On the twenty-second of March, 1832, Goethe died. In a 
magnificent letter to Eckermann which was published by 
Hliigel, Carlyle gives eloquent utterance to his great affection 
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for Goethe. “In the whole living world,” Carlyle writes, 
“there is perhaps no man that loves him more faithfully 
than we two: shall not this be a bond between us; a holy 
memorial, whensoever thro’ what yet remains of our pil. 
grimage?”’ Replying in language equally fervent, Eckermann 
tells Carlyle on October 20, 1832, that he is now working 
earnestly on his projected book, “Conversations with 
Goethe.” 

At this juncture, the always rather untrustworthy postal 
service seems to have failed our correspondents altogether. 
On November 10, 1833, Eckermann says, “This, my es. 
teemed Friend, is now the third letter I have written you, 
without having learnt if any of them have reached you. Last 
winter a parcel went to you by Messrs. Parrish and Co. of 
Hamburg.” He enumerates the items sent and adds that 
Carlyle had apparently not received his letter of the summer 
before either. He resumes: “Meanwhile Goethe’s Posthu- 
mous Works as far as the tenth volume have appeared and we 
expect the last five in a few weeks. We should like to send you 
these fifteen volumes but we want first to learn whether, by 
chance, they have not already reached you through the 
English Booksellers, and whether the cost of carriage will not 
perhaps amount to more than the price of the books in 
England.” 

Carlyle’s answer is the letter already referred to, which 
Eckermann translated into German and Norton re-trans- 
lated into English. Although a careful comparison of the 
reconstructed English letter with Carlyle’s holograph fills 
one with respect for the efficiency of both Eckermann and 
Norton as translators, the differences are sufficiently serious 
to call for the publication of Carlyle’s original. 


Craigenputtock, Dumfries, 6th May, 1834. 

My dear Eckermann, 
At length, after the long tempestuous winter, your kind message 
of the 10th November 1833, reached me, some days ago; a slow 
but welcome arrival. It is grievous to think how our correspondence 
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ems to have misgone of late: your “Letter of last Summer” 
never got hither; while of mine at least two seem to have been 
lost! My last notice from you was the Packet of winter gone a 
vear: which, I well remember, met me (in the hands of a country- 
man on its way hither), one wild day in the valley of Glenessland, 
among the mountains, and was rapidly uncased, and eagerly 
examined in spite of the winds. I found in it the articles you men- 
tion: a letter from yourself; the last Heft of Kunst und Alterthum, 
Herr von Miiller’s interesting Pamphlet, both with a most friendly 
inscription from his own hand; lastly H. Schwerdgeburth’s En- 
graving, and the medal from Madam von Goethe. A grateful 
copious answer failed not from me by the next Post; and this, it 
appears, was an answer spoken to the winds! Truly you have need 
of Faith; you my Friends in Weimar; in which I rejoice to see you 
are actually not deficient. Will you now, my dear Eckermann, at 
this late hour, repeat to yourself and the rest all the thanks you 
can fancy I expressed: say to Madam von Goethe that her medal 
lies on our mantel-piece still in the envelope of her hand-writing, 
ina little casket of Roman Porphyry (that once belonged to Kaiser 
Nero), and daily reminds me of her. Neither has her promise of a 
letter been forgotten by us; nor, as we will now again hope, by 
her. Tell the Geheimrath von Miller that I read and again read, 
in more languages than one his valuable Paper, with true satis- 
faction; and feel myself richer for his esteem. And now let us hope 
that no such rupture and dislocation may again occur in our 
intercourse, while earthly Distance alone divides us! Nay I am 
just coming nearer you; if not much in physical miles, yet in 
social conveniency much. 

For this, my Friend, is the last letter you are ever like to receive 
from Craigenputtock: we remove to London next Whitsuntide; 
| in two days hence, to make preparations on the spot; and there, 
henceforth we have our residence. That it is a great outward 
change this you will readily guess; yet scarcely how great it is: 
from the most quiescent solitude in this world to precisely the 
most tumultuous, never-slumbering, immeasurable Babylon that 
the Sun looks down on! The thought fills me with vague, huge 
forebodings; but I feel the step to be inevitable, clearly necessary, 
and at lowest study to defy it. Often too I bethink me with comfort 
of our Goethe’s saying, grounded on wise thought, and ever anew 
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applicable and precious: “We look upon our Scholars as so many 
Swimmers, who, in the element that threatened to drown them, 
feel themselves unexpectedly buoyed up, and by its very obstruc. 
tion borne along.” True, how true! So /et us swim lustily while life 
is left, in this or the other water with more wey or with less; and, 
if only in the right direction, bless our Destiny. Phlegethon. 
Fleetditch is what I used to name the London waterway; but once 
for all, literature, I find, so mad is its state becoming and become. 
cannot be carried on elsewhere by an Englishman: thro’ Phlege. 
thon-Fleetditch, therefore, our course does lie; and we will take it. 
by God’s blessing, with as little criticism as possible. And so the 
“‘whinstone castle of Craigenputtock”’ stands henceforth vacant, 
or tenanted only by double-barreled grouse-destroying men, who 
know not Weimar; and you are to figure us in quite another 
environment. 

If to all this external complication you add that for a long while 
I have felt myself in a kind of spiritual crisis also, wherein you 
doubtless know by experience how frightful it is to speak till the 
issue have decided itself, — it will seem natural enough that | 
have written less this year than for any of the last ten, and 
published of this year’s writing absolutely nothing. By and by, 
if the Heavens smile on me, I shall have a thing or two to say. 
With German literature especially I have had as good as no 
concern; the few new books that have reached me are mere Heyne: 
and Bérnes, and such like; of no value or of less than none. My 
Goethe and all belongs to him stands out ever the grander, the 
more genuine, as I myself increase; yet stands out, as I might say, 
as an object finished, to which there will be no continuation made; 
like a granite Promontory, high and sheer, stretching far into the 
waste chaos; yet not thro’ it; thro’ it the world seems seeking 
itself another road, or losing all aim of any. To me most significant, 
forever bedeutungsvoll, verebrungswiirdig! With him and his, hov- 
ever, it seems as if my labours in the German field might profitabl 
terminate, at least make pause. As respects our own England 
again, my task in that direction, so far as it was my task, may be 
considered amply done: witness only this one fact, that within the 
last twelvemonths we have had no fewer than three new transla- 
tions of Faust, two of them published at Edinburgh on the same 
day. In fact, the fire is kindled, and there is smoke enough and to 
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spare. Here and there a little flame too; as in Mrs. Austin’s 
Characteristics of Goethe, which you have doubtless seen. All is in 
the course of Nature, it will all be flame one day, and cheerful 
licht; whereby for the present let the smoke itself be cheerfully 
welcomed: — and thou, take thy bellows elsewhither! This is one 
phase of the “spiritual crisis” I spoke of: how it will end and is 
ending I hope to give you some tokens, if I can collect in London 
any scraps of my publishings from the vortex of Periodicals, which 
latter is like to be for a good while our on/y method of publishing, 
at least mine, greatly as I dislike it. 

In such a position towards my old favourites, judge whether I 
will welcome that Correspondence of Goethe and Zelter announced 
in your last Packet. Zelter himself, the ¢éichtige Mann und Maurer, 
is a figure I almost look upon with filia! love, from what I know 
of him; that Goethe should have so loved him is to me another 
beautiful proof of his own all-comprehending Tichtigkeit. The 
Book, I imagine, has already arrived in England; but I shall not 
know till I have seen London. Of the Nachgelassene Werke | 
possess none, and have seen only the first Lieferung; where | read 
the Continuation of Faust with more thought than I have yet 
found utterance for. Thanks for your kind offer to send them to me. 
| will gladiy accept the Packet whatever its carriage may cost: 
the Werke are all here, presented by bim, and I would have the 
whole of a sort. But in any case the carriage, I fancy, will cost 
little. What our address in London will be is yet unfixed; in the 
meanwhile that of “Messrs. Black, Young and Young, Foreign 
Booksellers, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London” will 
always find me, and for aught but Post-letters probably be the 
best. They have an agent in Leipzig (One Herbig, I think, proba- 
bly known to your Weimar Booksellers); once in his hands, any 
Parcel would reach me in a few weeks. 

When we have cast anchor in London you shall hear from me 
again. Let me pray that this letter too, be not lost. If you think 
of writing to me very soon, which I hope you will, the above 
address will serve, or this of Mrs. Austin, “5 Orme Square, 
Bayswater, London” will serve still better. — 

Tell me, I pray you, more and more specially what you are 
engaged in, what looking towards. Shall we never see you face to 
face in modern Babylon? There will be a bedroom for you, and a 
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true welcome. Already through your letters I can see you, — 
You spoke once of Conversations with Goethe you were putting 
to paper. Fa/k I thought a failure, almost an offense; but yours 
might surely be one of the most interesting Books ever written, 
Are you acquainted with the English Boswell’s Life of Fobnson? 
If not, read it, con it; there are not ten Books of the Eighteenth 
Century as valuable. — Adieu my Friend! The Lady returns 
your kindest salutations. Believe me most faithfully yours 


T. Carlyle. 


Eckermann’s only known response to this is the letter of 
May 28, 1834, in Harvard University Library. In it he felic. 
itates Carlyle on his safe arrival in London and adds that 
he is taking this opportunity to send him the first ten vol- 
umes of Goethe’s “ Nachgelassene Werke.” The next letter 
furnishes an intimate reflection of Carlyle’s state of mind 
during and immediately after the composition of his great 
masterpiece, “The History of the French Revolution”: 


5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 
gth June, 1837. 
My dear Dr. Eckermann, 

A good many months ago I received a very kind letter from you, 
which till now has never been answered. It contained a message 
for Mrs. Austin about some business of Madam Bettina von 
Arnheisi's [Arnim]; which message I remember walking off to 
deliver, with great punctuality, that very morning; the private 
afflictions and destinies which you recorded for me were read, and 
have been often thought of since, with true interest and sympathy: 
but there the matter rested; in words I answered nothing. It 
was very wrong; nevertheless I doubt not you can forgive me. My 
time has been overcrowded with toils here; my heart overloaded 
with cares: for a long while I gave up writing to all persons, except 
my Mother and a Brother I have in Rome. This is literally the 
first slake in my battle which I make use of to recall myself to 
your remembrance. 

The great thing I have been doing, under sad enough circum- 
stances is a*History of the French Revolution; a copy of which | 
will this day dispatch to Weimar for your friendly perusal. The 
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mode of conveyance is not very certain as to time and conditions: 
my Bookseller will entrust the Book to a Mr. Black, Importer of 
German books here, whose representative at Leipzig is Mr. Herbig, 
thro’ which latter the Packet will come to you. One would think 
vou should have it in a few weeks. It is the same vehicle by which 
Sartor Resartus reached you safely enough. If any unusual delay 
occur | will thank you to apply to Herr Herbig, or, should that 
vield nothing, to give me warning here, and I will see into it. — 
4s to the Book itself, they say it is likely to make a noise, to be 
abused, lamented, praised etc: you, on looking into it, will easily 
judge that my blessedness is in good part independent of that; the 
blessedness of a man who has ended and shaken off from him a 
thing that was like to take his life with it! For in addition to all, 
I lost my First Volume when it was finished, by a Friend’s inatten- 
ion and his house maid’s stupidity: the First Volume was all 
burnt, and I had to write it over again; a thing I would never do a 
second time, nor advise any man to try. God be thanked therefore 
that is off my hands, I cry always! Let it make noise of what sort 
it likes, or of no sort but die in external silence: that is not my 
concern but other men’s. 

Of you I have heard more than once since you wrote. A Mrs. 
Jameson, who lived long at Weimar, in your circle came here into 
ours, and had much to tell. I listened with interest one afternoon 
tomany things about you and Madam von Goethe and a place 
and society that can never become indifferent to me. Mrs. Jameson 
was clearly a loving reporter; but I saw thro’ her eyes more di- 
rectly than I had done into the condition of several things. With 
Madam von Goethe she appeared to be really almost what one 
can call im Jove. Will you, pray, offer my affectionate remembrances 
to that Lady, joined cordially with my wife’s? Her Semanaire, the 
work of her fingers, hangs on the wall here and many a graceful 
remembrance of her. May all good always be with her and hers. 

A little more direct glimpse of you we had thro’ the Book of 
Gesprache. 1 succeeded early in borrowing a copy of that Book, 
and read it with what zeal you can fancy. I know not what they 
said in Germany, but here all views were unanimously favourable. 
The picture you unconsciously and with forethought give of 
yourself caught all heads by the favourable side. I know nothing 
better in that kind than that Fugendgeschichte: there is the sim- 
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plicity of genuine goodness, the calmness and cheerfulness of rea] 
strength, victorious after great obstacles. And then the view we 
get of our Goethe in his household environment; our World-Poe: 
conditioned down into a Weimar Burgher, what he says, what he 
does, how he looks and lives in that capacity: it was attractive to 
me beyond all Poems, deing indeed the best of Poems. For finally, 
as Mrs. Jameson remarked, and as even a stranger may discern 
and believe, [it is] a// accurately true: if at any time the Author, 
his colloquy beine ended, records that “the summer dawn was 
streaming up over the heights,” one knows that such dawn was 
actually there, and it may continue streaming up in our imagina- 
tions safely forevermore. I predict that your Book will endure 
thro’ long centuries. I had but one regret over it: that it was not 
four times as large a Book. 

We go on learning German at a very considerable rate still in 
this country. My own views have been turned quite elsewhither 
of late years; but the fire is kindled which will not go out again. 
Nay we are beginning to discover now, not without amazement, 
that we are also Germans; that it is a credit to belong to sucha 
kindred! — I know not if you have chanced to hear that some 
Friends set me up in this huge Babylon in these late weeks to 
lecture on the subject. It was actually so; and went off, despite all 
drawbacks, in a surprisingly handsome manner. My audience | 
understand (for I durst hardly look at them, speaking extempore 
was so ticklish for me) consisted of mere quality and notabilities, 
male and female; the flower of London: they sat and listened as 
silent as possible; learnt from me that the characteristic of 
Teutschen and Teutons was what Goethe called it, Tapferkeit and 
all that goes along with that noble word; that Luther, Kepler, 
Milton, Franklin were properly valiant men; all of one Kindred; a 
great Kindred, which did seem as if it were destined to subdue 
all things before it, and one day rule over the whole circuit of the 
world. Our next lecture was on Goethe. German Literature has not 
before exhibited itself in so decisive a manner anywhere in this 
country. 

Being literally quite worn out with one thing and another, | am 
now about returning into Scotland for two months of rest. My 
wife continues here with her mother. She suffered greatly from 
that Influenza last winter; so much that at one time we were In 
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real fright, and her mother hastened up to us. All is now better. 
She sends you her affectionate regards and wishes. Adieu my 
worthy Friend. I beg you always to believe me — most faithfully 


yours, 
T. Carlyle. 

| may note on this margin a thing you can perhaps do for me. 
Of the Nachgelassene Werke 1 have two Lieferungen which you 
sent me: the third and last is still wanting and not to be had here. 
Half a year ago, Mr. Black applied, by my earnest order, to the 
German Buchhandlung, but without any result; they cannot sell 
a separate Lieferung. Perhaps you could ask about it, and send 
me guidance. 


Fight years pass before Eckermann writes again. Carlyle’s 
reply seems to show a certain resentment, for not since his 
frst communication has the salutation been so formal. 


5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 
31 May, 1845. 
My dear Sir, 

Your letter of the 7th of May, the first I have had from you for 
many years, arrived to-day only (tho’ it had not lingered in our 
London Post-Office): it would have been highly gratifying to me, 
but for the very bad piece of misfortune and mis-management on 
somebody’s part, which is too clearly indicated in it! I never 
received, or heard any notice whatever of the Goethe Manuscript; 
what its fate has been is to me altogether a mystery! The Book- 
sellers Chapman and Hall, to whom you appear to have sent it, 
are in the habit of forwarding all manner of things to me, with 
sufficient punctuality; nor was I out of town last Autumn at all, 
except for ten days: so that I have little expectation of any good 
tidings from their establishment in reference to this precious 
missing object. I did walk over thither this evening, to assure 
myself by special inquiry, tho’ with almost no hope of benefit: 
but their shop was shut before I got so far. I would not lose a Post 
but inform you at once what the state of the matter is. 

My notion is there would not be much chance of a proper 
appreciation here at present for such an object; but certainly had 
itcome to me, from such a hand as yours, I should have done 
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what lay in me towards the disposal of it, and at lowest have ip. 
stantly announced its arrival. The business now will be if possible 
to recover it, — to get upon the trace of it. Wherein you wil] of 
course use all diligence; and if I can at all assist you here, I cer. 
tainly will. There is no great likelihood that it is entirely destroyed: 
it must be lying buried somewhere; and diligence may unearth jt 
again. 

I am very glad to hear of another volume of Dialogues with 
Goethe: the former two have got a very fair translation in America 
and have been read with much acceptance among us here. A new 
volume, any new volume from you, shall be very welcome to me, 
Some tidings too of what has befallen you since I heard last would 
gratify me much. 

I have had a busy, heavy life here, much borne down with ill 
health too; and am at present again as busy or busier than | ever 
was with very ugly labour. It will end by and by! — 


Yours ever truly 
T. Carlyle. 


I got a mask of Goethe’s Face from Scheffer at Paris: I could 
almost have wept at sight of it. At night when the lights are 
beneath it, it looks out on me like the face of an Olympian, saying 
silently, “‘ Heran!”’ 


While inquiries made in Germany have yielded no informa- 
tion on the nature of the “Goethe Manuscript” mentioned 
above, two letters of Carlyle to Ambassador Bunsen, re- 
cently presented to the Goethe Collection in Yale Library 
and apparently first printed here, seem to prove that it was 
the “Second Part of Faust,” or a fragment of it, which, ac- 
cording to rumor, the grandsons of Goethe once tried to sell 
to the British Museum. It now appears that the work was 
offered also to Lord Ellesmere (Francis Leveson-Gower), the 
earliest translator into English of the complete “First Part ot 
Faust.” Just when Carlyle, who had taken into his confidence 
the secretary of a party of Weimar dignitaries then visiting 
London, first approached Baron Bunsen in the premises 
not clear. Writing to him from Chelsea on June 29, 1547, 
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Carlyle says: 
My dear Sir, 

The Weimar Secretary gives me to understand, as his unhesi- 
tating tho’ private opinion; That even £50 for the Goethe auto- 
graph would be a greater benefit to Eckermann than a mere failure 
in the negotiation. Magnanimous Eckermann has indeed written 
to the Secretary (who read me his letter) that, at the bottom of his 
heart, he was glad Lord Ellesmere had not purchased the sacred 
Paper; that it was too sacred to be sold; that, in fine, the Secretary 
must give it — to Carlyle, who would keep it, and transmit it to 
posterity, with true devotion! This magnanimous catastrophe, of 
course, both Carlyle and the Secretary have at once rejected; 
hopeful still that some act of beneficence might be done to poor 
Eckermann in lieu thereof. 

We farther agree that if anybody will keep this Paper, it ought 
to be the King of Prussia; he, the actual or virtual King of Ger- 
many, before all others. But it appears there is one thing to be 
very specially noted; namely that his Majesty has already done 
some kindness to Eckermann, — some Gift, a year or two ago, on 
solicitation of Von Humboldt: and it is left to your benevolence 
and sagacity to judge, whether, by any skill in making the applica- 
tion you so kindly proposed, all danger of doing Eckermann a mis- 
chief on this side, either with the Baron or the King, could be 
avoided? He knows nothing of any such application: but would 
that fact, and the distinct statement of it, be enough? On the 
whole, it is left wholly to you, and to the Genius of Charity in you: 
what you decide shall be good and best, for me and others. 

Meanwhile, as the Weimar Hoheiten are about departing, I should 
feel much obliged by some decision, between this and Friday, — 
by getting back the Autograph, if that is to be the decision; — 
so that I might wind the matter up before they go. Not hearing 
from you hitherto, I infer that nothing hitherto has proved 
possible: but perhaps you have still some hope to give me for the 
poor Hero-worshipper? I understand, Eckermann is now almost 
the only thoroughgoing Goethe-Freund to be found in Germany! 

| ought to make many apologies for bothering a King’s Ambas- 
sador with this small matter: but to Eckermann, a worthy Son of 
Adam too, it is great; — bigger than Silesia to Friedrich perhaps: 
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and the Seven-Years War itself was small to the Gods! — With 
many kind regards and thanks, 


Yours ever truly 


T. Carlyle. 
Neither the correspondence between Carlyle and Ecker. 
mann nor the business of the ‘“‘ Faust Manuscript” can have 
made any progress during the next year, for it was not until 
May, 1848, that this letter passed from Chelsea to Weimar, 


Chelsea, London, 29th May, 1848. 
Dear Eckermann, 

Having a mere opportunity to-day, I write you a small word 
which I have long been anxious to send, had I known distinctly 
whither to address it. My understanding still is that Weimar is 
your head-quarters; but a notion, gathered probably from Mr. 
Marshall, possesses me that you are sometimes absent for con- 
siderable periods from Weimar: so on the whole, this little note 
concerning the Faust Ms. entrusted to me last year, is not written 
till now. 

Mr. Marshall, I doubt not, informed you of my endeavours in 
regard to that, and how, at length, as the likeliest thing feasible, | 
had put it into the hands of the Ritter Bunsen, the Prussian 
Ambassador here, who cheerfully undertook to offer it to the 
King of Prussia, and advised his acceptance of it and his making 
you a present of £50 in return. You yourself, I remember, stated 
some Bedenklichkeiten as to Humboldt at the Prussian Court; 
which also was duly submitted by me to Bunsen; but, in spite of 
them (which seemed to him very easy to guard against), he de- 
cided to persevere; and did persevere, and do as he had promised, 
it would appear, before or shortly after Mr. Marshall’s departure 
for England. This was the fact I should have communicated to 
you long ago; — but have, in my idle uncertainties, neglected tll 
now. It is still all the fact I have on the subject. Some four or five 
months ago I inquired of Bunsen whether he had heard any 
news of the matter? To which he answered, None whatever. The 
Ms. and the advice what to do with it, had been sent to his 
Prussian Majesty, and as no answer in contradiction had come, 
he, Ritter Bunsen, had no doubt, the Ms. was now lying in the 
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Royal Library at Berlin, and the expected return in your hands 
at Weimar. — So stands it on my side: since that I have heard 
nothing. 

Pray have the kindness to write me directly whether Bunsen’s 
cheory of the business is the correct fact! I hope it is; but if mor, 
it ought not to rest there. 

| long for your third volume of Gesprache which already sends 
a good rumor of itself into these far regions. Will you give our 
kind regards, our sincere hopes and wishes, to Mr. Marshall, who 
has left a very lively remembrance of himself in this house? 

Yours ever truly 


T. Carlyle. 


To the letter of May 29, Eckermann made prompt reply, 
whereupon Carlyle wrote to Baron Bunsen as follows: 


Chelsea, 18 July, 1848. 
My dear Sir, 

Here from Weimar is a letter of Eckermann’s, which gives us, 
among other things, questionable account of the fate of that poor 
Faust Manuscript you were charitable enough to take charge of, 
for him and me! It appears the poor man, far from receiving any 
money as we expected, has not got the smallest notice of any kind 
concerning his unfortunate Handscbrift; and does not know, ex- 
cept by the negative indication you once gave me many months 
ago, that it has been accepted, or even that it has arrived and been 
offered! What is to be done with him or it? There have a great 
many weighty changes taken place in Berlin since that poor Paper 
went thither; probably enough the official man to whom you sent 
itis no longer in office; and in this general dislocation of all interests 
and objects, so small an object may have got shoved aside one 
knows not whither. I need not beg you to attempt whatever is still 
possible towards attaining some solution of this business, — to- 
wards either getting back the Ms., or having some acknowledge- 
ment of it transmitted to the Weimar donor. I wait for a word from 
you and will then write to him. 

Poor Eckermann wishes farther, it appears, that you should 
read his new volume of Gesprache. In this latter respect I think you 
might promise to satisfy him: at least I will fairly put you on the 
way, and in two idle hours you may pleasantly accomplish the 
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problem. After tomorrow, my copy of the Book shall be much a: 
your service; and I can promise you at least it is not eavy reading 
—no, nor even weighty (wichtig), but very suitable for ho: 
weather, so far as I have gone! 

I hope you do not mean to leave town; not till I see you again, 
for one thing. 

With kind regards to Madam Bunsen 

I remain always 
Very sincerely yours 


T. Carlyle. 


Carlyle’s next letter to Eckermann must tell its own story. 


Chelsea, London, 2 Aug., 1848. 
Dear Eckermann, — About ten days ago I safely received your 
third volume of Gesprache; and have read it, I and others, with 
very great satisfaction. Many thanks to you, in my own name, for 
this mark of your continued friendliness; thanks, too, in the name 
of all the world, for such a memorial of things really memorable, — 
new traits in the character and habits of a man whom many ages | 
will remember, and of which, but for you, there might have been 
no record. It does my heart good to get again into company with 
Goethe, and to live a little while with him again, and hear him 
‘tho’ dead yet speaking.” You need not be anxious about the 
reception of your Book; I believe I can safely promise it a long 
and honourable life among Books; — likely to be alive, I s‘iould 
say, when the Frankfurt Parliament, and Louis Philippe, and the 
Reichsverweser himself are pretty much forgotten! It seems to me 
admirably done, — with infinite loyalty, simplicity, clearness; 
a little Book full of what I call “inarticulate genius,” which after all 
is better than most of the articulate kinds. In fact I love it very 
much; and have had no pleasanter bit of reading these many 
months and years. — The scenes that turn on Natural History, 
on the habits of Birds etc. reveal to me a great wealth in you (0 
which I think Marshall also spoke), which really you should think 
of turning to better account in the literary way. Let the world also 
share in your beautiful communion with Nature, with the mut 
tribes of the Living! Nothing is more universally interesting; 4 
indeed it may well be: a silent practical worship and recognition of 
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this universe; most welcome in these loud days of mouth-worship 
and sham-recognition! Do you know a little English Book we have, 
called White’s Natural History of Selborne? It should be in the 
Duke’s Library: if it is not accessible, tell me, and I will get it 
sent to you. You should do something like it for your own corner 
of Germany; you really should. It is one of our most excellent 
Books; White, a quiet country Parson, has preached a better 
sermon here than all the Lord Bishops three times over. Think of 
it, | pray you. — By the bye, speaking of Bishops, I found one 
passage where you speak of our “Bishop of Derby,” of which I 
could make nothing! We have no Bishop of Derby, nor ever had. 
However, the error turns out to be but of one letter: write “ Bishop 
of Derry” (Londonderry in Ireland), and then it will all answer, 
and the “Lord Bristol” too, strange as he looks. His Lordship 
really had been a Bishop, or perhaps still was; the interview must 
have been during the Peace of Amiens, probably in 1802, for the 
poor man died last summer, aged 70, — ein alter Narr, it would 
seem; one of a multitude! 

Your intelligence about the Faust manuscript was altogether 
shocking to me! I directly transmitted your note to the Ritter 
Bunsen, with due stringency of request to have some light thrown 
on the business, — to have, if nothing else could be got, the 
manuscript returned at least. Ritter Bunsen made no answer 
hitherto, and indeed I now learn that he has been recalled to 
Berlin, and is already there, probably in some post of consequence: 
nevertheless I confidently — 


Here the letter breaks off at the bottom of a page. Ap- 
parently the remainder has been lost. 

Despite the confident tone of the opening paragraph of 
Carlyle’s next and probably last letter to Eckermann, the 
“Faust Manuscript” was not sold unless, indeed, a small 
fragment of the “First Part of Faust” preserved in the 
Berlin Library should, after all, prove to be the object re- 
erred to throughout this correspondence. Damaged some- 
what by the absence of leaves given away by members of the 
Goethe family, the precious manuscript of the “Second Part 


of Faust” now lies safe in the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv at 
Weimar. 
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Chelsea, 5 Jan. 1849, 


Dear Eckermann, 

At last, after repeated applications, I have obtained & lette; 
from the Prussian Ambassador, which gives me to know that the 
affair of your Goethe Manuscript has been satisfactorily settled, 
Thank Heaven! There has been more canvassing and negotiating 
than so small a matter needed. Let me hope, however, that you 
have now received the due sum of money; and that the business 
has finished itself, at length, according to your anticipation, 
I observe the Ritter Bunsen says you are to draw for “fifty 
ducats”’: I hope this is mere wit, and that he means much better 
than so! The sum covenanted for between him and me, as he 
ought to remember well, was fifty pounds sterling: and if that is 
not the sum he has sent authority for, I would have you, before 
drawing or touching any money at all, write to him, and on my 
testimony, claim that! For it is yours, according to bargain. But 
I hope there is no mistake, after all; only a piece of dramatic wit, 
and “‘pounds” to be read practically instead of “ducats.” The 
Chevalier, as you see, is on the way to Frankfurt, or Berlin at 
least, and has great things in the wind. Quod faustum sit. “Das 
schéne heilige Rém’sche Reich, wie halts noch nur zusammen?” 
That really is the question now! 

I have a reasonable little copy of White’s Nat’] History of Sel- 
borne: which I will send to the Bookseller Nutt, this day, with 
request to have it forwarded to you by the shortest route he has. 
I shall rejoice to hear that it arrives soon and safe; some sympathy 
in reading it I can anticipate from you; and if by example tt 
kindle you into doing the like for Weimar and the Environs, truly 
it will be a copy of a Book well bestowed! White was a Peaceable 
Country Clergyman; his Parish Se/borne is in Hampshire on the 
South Coast of this Island, — in that same region where William 
Rufus, the “Red King” whom you may have heard of, was shot, 
hunting long ago. Of all the Books of Natural History I have ever 
read, White’s, in his healthy genial limitation, pleases me most. 
Go and do likewise! 

I have been at Weimar often of late, as Marshall will tell you. ! 
cannot tell completely what to make of the Frau von Stein and her 
affairs; but take with welcome any insight into the history and 
ways of Goethe, from what quarter so ever. Schéll I find extremely 
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solemn; and these his blowings of the Gospeltrumpet on this 
questionable Song of Songs, to verge towards the absurd oc- 
casionally. 

Say to Dr. Weissenborn with many thanks, that I will keep his 
kind commission in my eye; but that I hardly know here any such 
serious reader of Schiller as to deserve such a relic. My own 
“Literature,” as Marshall may report, is in a very backgoing way 
just now! But a day will come, perhaps, notwithstanding. Adieu, 
dear Eckermann: write to me when these matters finish. Yours 
always 

T. Carlyle. 

Although Carlyle’s exhaustive research work on Frederick 
the Great caused him to spend much time in Germany during 
the latter years of Eckermann’s life, it does not appear that 
the two men ever met. Eckermann died in 1854, an unhappy 
and disappointed man. His great book, “Conversations be- 
tween Goethe and Eckermann,” brought him little else than 
nerve-racking and impoverishing lawsuits with his publisher. 
Not until after his death did the work attain the position of a 
classic which it now so safely holds. During a long period he 
seems to have made a brave but never very resourceful fight 
against overwhelming odds. To the end his chief asset was 
his fund of incomparable memories; memories linking his 
name forever with Goethe’s, and in a lesser degree, with that 


of the great poet’s English “son,” Carlyle. 














GLORIOUS GOODWOOD 
By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


E came to Arundel on Wednesday night, 

The hotel is the Norfolk Arms, the property 

of England’s premier duke; which means 

only that certain pretty privileges and deco. 
rations bare of use have descended to him. But there were to 
be races next day at Goodwood, eight miles to the west, and 
the rooms were filled. It was arranged, finally, that we 
might eat at the inn and be lodged across the street. Such a 
scheme is often to a foreigner’s advantage, for sometimes 
he gains a glimpse of homely living that repays his incon- 
venience. He departs from electric lamps and jumps to 
candles. On this occasion, the village jeweller had extra 
rooms which he let in racing week. At first it seemed that he 
would have to divide us, like Solomon’s baby, with a widow 
up the street, but presently his wife discovered another bed 
stored in an attic which could be brought down and dusted. 
Ours was a bare guest room at the top of the house. On the 
mantel was a range of discarded novels by Mrs. Southworth, 
the Duchess, and Bertha Clay. Bulwer-Lytton stood at the 
end, and he leaned amorously for support against the shoulder 
of a china shepherdess. Downward she cast her eyes as 
ladies always do in these hotter stages of flirtation. 

After dinner we walked about the town. It is chiefly a 
single street that climbs from the river Adur and follows 
beneath the castle wall to the Roman church of St. Philip 
Neri at the top. Arundel is feudal. It still lives as a tenant 
of the castle whose heavy towers stand above it on the hill. 
Its patronage is from the ducal kitchen, its gossip from the 
hall. The very street crawls up the slope as if humbly, hat 
in hand, it sought the favor of an audience. For the castle is 
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not a ruin, but is alive with a present family and a troop of 
servants. 

We tried to find a boat to row upon the river, for the rising 
tide was running fast in lazy invitation; but the owner had 
gone to supper and now sat in slippers careless of his neg- 
lected business. So we walked along a road on the bank and 
entered Arundel Park. 

Advancing by a path, we stood presently on an open 
hillside above a lake. A wooded slope climbed sharply to the 
castle, whose undaunted towers rose among the trees. It was 
a shallow lake, fed by a trickle through the meadows —a 
pool of lilypads with bending grasses at the edge — and its 
waters lay in this hollow of the hills like a traveller who has 
thrown aside his boots at twilight in a country inn. The 
a fat tinkle of a bell where belated cattle grazed was but a 
tavern clock that marked the hour. 

Day faded into darkness and a planet showed in early 
promise of a star-lit night. A fleet of swans issued from 
the darkness. The silent churn of their propellers threw a 
waving ripple on the water; and the heavy walls of Arundel, 
although they have withstood the guns of revolution, rocked 
in the small commotion of their advance. It was a phantom 
armada, bound to the fairy conquest of the night. 

In all England I have discovered no spot so beautiful to 
come upon at evening when the year pauses in the expectant 
hush of summer. On this turf for a thousand years men have 
walked and felt the beauty of lengthening shadow and the 
peep of silver stars. The uproar of Saxon wars has filtered 
through these trees, but it has been purged of strife and 
agony. The clamor of Norman William, which pounded once 
upon the lodge, put here its sword aside in the peaceful 
magic of the night. On these hills of Arundel, the frail beauty 
of the past wanders forever like a ghost in the gardens of a 
misty paradise, and the wind among the trees is the rustling 
of her silken skirt. 

We hoisted stiffly from our elbows and went back to the 
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village. Shutters had been pulled upon the windows. Lights 


were out. We beat upon the jeweller’s door, took candle; 
from the table of the lower hall, and climbed the stairs t) 
bed. 

Next morning as we sat at breakfast, a racing party of men 
and women from London strolled in. They were smartly 
dressed in flannel, sport skirts and gay silk jerseys, and 
were of an easy negligence together that showed them to 
be accustomed comrades. A newspaper was divided and 
scanned for tips upon the ponies. Shilling bets were laid, 
Little jests went around the board which concerned their set 
alone. “Do you remember the time when Archie forgot his 
rubbers?” That kind of thing, with laughter that outweighed 
the essential humor of the story. There was discussion of 
conflicting baths — of George who shivered in a bath-robe, 
as he waited for his turn, of Sammy who splashed himself 
from the hand basin, having tried the knob three times. And 
then the talk fell to last night’s bridge and a question of 
finesse; until one by one, with bacon stored away, they rose 
and sauntered out. 

“Well,” said Bill (the companion of my travels), “how 
about it? Shall we go to-day to Goodwood?” 

“T have seen,” I answered, “many horses in my time, and 
few of them would give me delight to see again.” 

My mind wandered to bitter recollection. “Once,” | 
mused, “I rode a horse —an ugly brute, tall and sullen, 
with cruel fangs in front. I was as a child, steeped in igno- 
rance. I climbed aboard. It was my mistake that to adjust 
myself I seized the creature’s ear.” 

“‘And did he run?” asked Bill. 

“T cannot remember,” I answered. “‘I fell off before he 
started.” 

“But the crowds!” said Bill. “The excitement!”’ 

“The crowd, as I recall, was small, and devoid of sym- 
pathy.” 

“I spoke of Goodwood,” Bill replied. 
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But I was lost in other things. — “Shall we walk?” 
| at length considered. 

“We can get seats in a char-a-banc.’’ — And so it was 
decided. 

By this time there was confusion in the street. All the 
village was on the kerb, with shops neglected. Motors 
streamed through — private cars with gentle, blue-nosed 
folk piled high with rugs; char-a-bancs and vans of beer, 
each with a honk of warning as it turned from the high street 
into a narrow lane that led towards Goodwood. There were a 
tew horse-drawn vehicles — carts with lunches swung be- 
tween the wheels, brakes with footmen standing in the rum- 
ble with long horns. Now and then, a bicycle scuttled for 
safety to the kerb. A motor dray pounded by, housing the 
gear of a scenic railway which was to be set up for a thrift- 
less penny. The flimsy cars were stored on end, and the dirty 
canvas peaks of St. Gothard were folded across the top as 
guard against the threatened rain. And already, as thirst 
rises early on a holiday, the tavern across the street drove a 
prosperous business in beer. 

Our acquaintance of breakfast were going over in a brake, 
and it stood in front nervously waiting for its tardy load. 
Each horse churned himself to lather as if in excitement over 
his denied ambition to run for the Steward’s Cup. Was not 
the blacksmith’s three-year-old to enter —a neighbor up 
the street? Each horse nodded fiercely at the thought, and 
shook with impatience at the inhibition of his harness. 

Porters ran about with luncheon hampers and ropes to tie 
them. And wherever they tied them first, presently they took 
them off and tied them some place else. A tapster came at a 
trot, nursing a case of beer against his chin. Umbrellas and 
shawls were handed up. A rubber coat, that had been for- 
gotten, was fetched and tossed in. Galoshes were missing — 
Archie’s, perhaps — and someone ran to find them. There 
was a jest lest husbands and wives sit together, and Sallie 
and George — being under suspicion —were told they 
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might perch upon the rumble with conscience as their guide, 

Endless motors turn the corner, and carts and drays, van; 
and bicycles and carriages. Goodwood is the moon, ang 
these the rising waters. 

We had ourselves by this time engaged seats in a motor. 
and our company was a man and his wife. She had heen 
lately on a trip to Toronto where her brother lived, and jt 
was apparent that she nagged her husband to settle there. 
The colonies seemed their only hope of better living. There 
were five of us crowded in the tonneau, and we all sat thin 
and trod on one another’s toes. 

Our way led through a pretty countryside that dripped 
with recent rain, and in a half hour we entered Goodwood 
Park in a close procession of motors. An American fancies a 
racing meet as a public thing; yet here was a concourse 
gathering on private land where giant trees hung upon the 
road and meadows swept across a valley of grazing cattle. 
The race course is at the north end of the Park, and for a 
mile or two we followed the crowded traffic. 

Goodwood is the estate of the Duke of Richmond, and the | 
entrance fee of several thousand persons must do its bit to- 
wards the upkeep of the house. In a country where an un- 
social brand marks down the merchant, it seems odd to a 
foreigner that a duke can set up a turnstile on his meadows 
and exact shillings without staining his coronet. But the 
King is often a guest on these days of racing; so doubtless the 
ducal escutcheon is unblemished. Indeed, anything that con- 
cerns a horse is entirely proper to the English. A prime mir- 
ister, I think, might turn veterinary without shattering his 
social position. 

There are persons so keen for sport that the background of 
it is nothing. Yet when Goodwood was first called “Glo- 
rious,” nature must have had a hand in the choosing of the 
adjective. The course is in high, wooded country, with hills 
and extensive prospects everywhere across an emerald 
world. On the morning of our arrival one might have thought 
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chat nature had selected here its brightest pigments and 
whistled to the rain to keep the color fresh. We left our 
motor in a meadow where several hundred cars were already 
arked, and, crossing through a grove, came upon the 
buildings along the course. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, because of 
foreign wars, horse-racing declined; but when Napoleon was 
defeated the sport revived. The Goodwood races were es- 
tablished in eighteen hundred and two, but languished until 
about eighteen twenty-four. Now there is a meet of three 
days each year. 

The course is not flat like a trotting oval, for it lies in a 
wayward loop upon the hills. Nor is it shaped like a mon- 
strous egg, with a start and finish at a single wire. Good- 
wood is several courses, all of different lengths. Each course 
starts from its own station in the meadows to join the others 
in the home stretch. For a spurt there is a straightaway 
along a waving surface, and when the pistol is fired every- 
one stands on tiptoe for a first sight of the ponies as they 
appear above the hilltop. A longer race is dispatched in a 
distant meadow, with a gruelling slope to the level of the 
final stretch. These courses are of close-cut turf, rolled to the 
smoothness of a golf fairway. 

In my ignorance, I had expected to see a huge stand as at 
an American trotting race. There were stands, of course, but 
they were low and small, shaded up in price to fit a range 
of purse and social station. Adjoining each of these open 
stands was a pavilion where tea and refreshments were 
served. One of these was private for the Duke of Richmond 
and his guests. The thrifty thousands of slimmer resources 
view the races from a hillside beyond the’finish of the course, 
where they eat peanuts and candy, tether down their off- 
pring, and spread their lunches under foot. It seemed to us a 
jollier thing to mix with this crowd upon the hill. 

I know a horse only as a strange creature with steaming 
nostrils and a leg at each of his four corners, a brute whose 
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upper lip quivers with emotion. An old lady at a footbalj 
game is not so ignorant as I am at a race. And so it was the 
throng of people that chiefly interested me. 

After each race the gentlefolk descend from their stands. 
They visit their pavilion or walk about the enclosure that js 
theirs, guarded by fences from the rabble — the men wearing 
the hat that is called a derby, tail coats and spats, with field 
glasses hanging from their shoulders. The throngs from the 
hill crowd upon the track, where they saunter idly, speak 
to friends, listen to the touts and lay their bets among the 
bookies. The touts are everywhere, in any place where one 
of them can clear a circle and draw a group around him for 
the sale of tips. The bookies stand in a long line beyond the 
track, each with a board on which odds are chalked, and 
here they hawk for customers. 

There is a flutter of fashion in the Duke of Richmond's 
stand —surely no less than duchesses mingle here — but 
the King lifts his glasses to the crowd with an air of wistful 
longing as if he wished to be an equal comrade. As he stood 
thus somewhat apart, during one of the pauses, an old 
soldier with a crutch was brought up to him, and by the 
King’s glance and gesture it was apparent that he asked the 
battle where the cripple took his wound. Both men talked 
with their hats on, and they parted with a bow. No more 
than a dozen of us had leaned upon the paddock fence to 
witness this encounter, nor could I see that the other five 
thousand persons turned once from the babble of the touts. 
This, I think, is a distinctive quality of the English. They 
insist on their own liberty free from interference, and they 
permit the King to have his liberty as well, unpestered by 
their curiosity. A bobby stood at the gate, and this seemed to 
be his only guard. Mary Pickford with us would require a 
company against an assault of adulation. 

We joined the throng and listened to the touts. One of 
them had lost a leg above the knee and he used a crutch with 
great agility. He drew a crowd around him by bawling out 
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that he was Lashwood, Lashwood himself, England’s 
Premier Jockey, winner of three Steward’s Cups, friend to 
all the trainers. In his head, and here he tapped it with a 
mighty thump, reposed all the secrets of the stables. Were 
any horse off his feed or inclined to lameness, the news ran 
{rst to him. In a raw gust he yelled. And, as he uttered these 
proud boasts, he strode up and down upon his crutch with a 
ferce scowl and challenge against anyone who might dare 
deny the truth of what he said. Lashwood! Lashwood him- 
elf! Then he laid bank notes here and there upon the grass 
within the circle of his audience and thumped off and seemed 
to forget them. I could not discover what this abandonment 
signified, unless it was the careless wealth that was promised 
on the buying of a tip. It must be a hard thing in England to 
be an orator. Not by the width of a thumb-nail did he move 
his audience. They stood stolid before his attack. There was 
aslight wagging of brier pipes, but it may have been palsy. 

Lashwood, of course, had competition. A great fellow with 
brown skin— perhaps an East Indian — was dressed in 
colored turban with Oriental robes; and he stood ready to 
consult the obscure oracles of his native land which, by his 
report, had never failed to name a winner. His wife was a 
mite of an English girl, pale and undernourished, who tended 
acart and baby on the edge of the crowd. Occasionally, the 
baby was lifted out, and it crawled upon the grass under 
everybody’s feet. The mother seemed singularly detached as 
if, through custom, she accepted the crowd as a proper 
nursery; and presently she gathered up the child, and 
squatting on the ground she sung it off to sleep. 

Another tout clamored that he was a veterinary of a 
famous stable, just from consultation. Others guessed from 
hearsay. His was a bedside knowledge. “I know what I 
know,” he bawled. “It’s the old Doc what’s tellin’ yer. It’s 
written on this here paper — the pony as’ll win the Stew- 
ard’s Cup. Just a shillin’ fer a fortin!” 

And still another tout persuaded us that he was of higher 
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station than any of his rivals. He wore a silk hat, a frock 
coat, and spats, and he carried a pair of field glasses. All jn 
all, it was an outfit that shamed the King. He looked down 
upon his audience with a glassy condescension. Much of his 
speech was in derision of the East Indian. What did a nigger 
know of racing? Let him go back to his alligators! Ponies 
were an English sport — the sport of gentlemen. This witha 
gesture to the glory of his spats! 

Once in a while, someone stepped forward with a shilling 
and was given a folded bit of paper with a horse’s name upon 
it. But, for the most part, the crowd took the business as 
circus of many rings without a charge; and from tout to tout 
they wandered wherever they heard the loudest voice. 

There were six races on the card. When the race was ready, 
a bell was rung and the crowd was swept back by bobbies to 
the fence. The ponies were led out from the stables, wrapped 
in blankets. Up the jockeys jumped and rode them off to the 
proper station. 

In the select pavilions, tea and biscuits were served, and 
on our plebeian hill, vendors of candy, popcorn, and choco- 
late bars kept in endless movement, barking for a customer. 
There was no provision for feeding the general throng. The 
races began shortly after one o’clock, and thousands must 
have left home after an early breakfast. Many of these 
brought their own lunch and spread it before them on the 
hillside, shifting now and then a plate of sandwiches as it was 
nearly stepped on. Back in the grove, there was a booth 
where one could buy a dirty mess of stewed eels, and another 
for bread and dripping sausages. We lunched on chocolate J 
bars, for they seemed the cleaner food. 

Goodwood is a family party, and no child is left at home. 
If he is too young for food that crunches, a bottle with 2 
rubber tip is found for him in the chaos of the hamper. Nor 
is grandmother left in the back parlor with her knitting. 
Occasionally, a small row flared up, usually when someone 
stepped upon a cherished gooseberry tart, or pushed in and 
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spoiled the view. “Where do yer think yer a-shovin’ to? I 
say, buddy, can’t yer move a bit?” But mostly the crowd 
was good-natured, and the purlieu of each man’s hamper 
was his castle. 

Some of the races we saw at a distance from the hill. For 
others we went down and stood in the tall grass beside the 
course. For one we beheld the start, wandering a half mile 
of across a meadow. And after the pistol was fired and the 
ponies sprang to life, a silence fell upon the fields; broken 
only by distant shouting and the hum of bees among the 
B clover. Great clouds paused in flight and seemed to turn an 
eve to learn which was the winner of the cu 
But of the races I can say little. The ponies leshed strange- 
ly alike — slim-legged creatures of a vast excitement. There 
were a great many of them, and they all seemed of a restless 
disposition. In their impatience for the pistol they backed 
all ways at once in a tangle of confusion. There was an equal 
number of jockeys in colored jackets who were mounted on 
most uncomfortably short stirrups, as if a pain had seized 
them in the middle. It was, however, a pretty sight when 
they leaped, at the pistol, in a shower of turf. As any pony 
nosed ahead a great shout arose, and the hoofs struck out a 
gay staccato like the swish of windy rain upon a glass. 

Back we came from the meadow. The crowd was swarming 
on the track. Somewhere in the archives of Goodwood it is 
written who won the Steward’s Cup. Neither of us knew. We 
thought of asking as we came away, but kept silent out of 
shame. It seemed too much like an inquiry at the final whistle 
whether Yale or Harvard had won. But the blacksmith’s 
three-year-old, we heard, was beaten, and this was our only 
grief, 

In a thick procession we motored to Arundel. At the long 
table, the group from London gathered in for dinner. A 
newspaper was divided and scanned for tips upon the next 
day’s racing. Shilling bets were laid. 











FOUR PUEBLO FOLK-TALES 
Co.L.LectTeD By ELIZABETH WILLIS DEHUFF 


F these four Indian stories, three are from the Taps 

Pueblos and one from a related band, the San Ilde. 

fonso Pueblos. So far as I know, they have never be. 

fore been published, though one or two Pueblo tales 

similar to ‘‘Squaw-berry and the Corn-maidens’’ have been 
printed by collectors. They are here given just as they were 
told me by my Indian friends, seated in their bright-colored 
cotton clothes with beaded moccasins, on Navajo rugs before their 
open fires— and always behind closed doors. For secrecy stil! 
surrounds story-telling fiestas in their adobe huts. The English 
spoken by the Pueblo Indians has, as will be seen, many peculi- 
arities. For example, their verbs have only one tense — the pres. 
ent; and they use the masculine pronoun for both masculine and 
feminine genders, immediately following a subject noun with a 
pronoun — “‘the deer he say,” and so on. I have, in general, pre- 
served these and other turns of speech of my Indian neighbors as 
well as the exact outlines of their tales. These they implicitly be- 
lieve. The adventures of Little Fire-poker and the Ah-van-yohs 
are to them symbolical histories. — ExizapetH Wits DeHurr 


LITTLE FIRE-POKER AND THE DEER-PEOPLE 


In the long time ago, Indians of a certain village they al 
time go hunting for deers without finding any deers no- 
where. Little Fire-poker, who live alone with his grand- 
mother, ask him one day: “Sah-ee-yah [Grandmother 
what do rabbit’s tracks look like?”’ 

His grandmother he kneel down there beside the fireplace 
and pull out some fine ashes on the hearth and pat them 
down smooth. Then he press his thumbs down near together 
in the ashes, and once more he press them down more fat 
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over and more far apart and make marks just like rabbit’s 
sracks when he hop in the sand. 

“And what kind of tracks do deers make?” ask the boy. 

Then with two of his fingers close together, Sah-ee-yah 
press down in the ashes and make marks like tracks of deers. 

“Now,” say Fire-poker, “I going to The Pine to hunt 
rabbits and deers, so that you do not starve, Sah-ee-yah!”’ 

So the grandmother he fix him some lunch of corn bread 
and wrap it in one corn husk, and the boy he go away with 
his bow and arrows and blankets. When he reach The Pine, 
he build fire and make camp under that tree. Then he look 
all round for rabbit tracks. He find the tracks of a cottontail. 
He follow them and kill that cottontail with an arrow. 
Carefully he tie that rabbit’s hind legs together with strips of 
yucca and hang him on The Pine to keep for food next day 
till he can find a deer to take home to his grandmother. 
Then he go in search of more rabbits and deers. Next day he 
find and shoot a jack rabbit. 

When he return to his camp under The Pine to hang up 
that jack rabbit, he find the ground all round sweep clean 
and tidy. His camp-fire it is already build, and the cottontail 
he is already bake in a pit of hot ashes. But when Fire-poker 
he look around, he cannot find no one nowhere. He hang up 
that jack rabbit. Then he eat his nice bake supper of cotton- 
tail, and before he go to sleep he wonder very much who do 
all that for him. 

Next day Fire-poker he track a deer. He slay that deer 
with one arrow through the chest, and he bring him back to 
camp. When he get there, everything is clean and fix for him 
lke before. The jack rabbit he lay cooking in the ash pit. 
He smell good! But this time he find who do all this. It is one 
beautiful girl. 

That girl, he say, “Little Fire-poker, I am a Deer-girl. 
Icook and sweep for you and I drive that deer here for you 
today. I come to save you from the witch people of your 
village. When you go home to your grandmother with this 
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deer, those people they are jealous because they have no dee; 
and they try to kill you. I can help you.” 

Fire-poker he eat the jack rabbit, and that is how he 
promise to be that Deer-girl’s husband. 

Next morning when Fire-poker he is ready to go to take 
that deer home to his grandmother, Deer-girl he say to him, 
“Fire-poker, when you reach that tall yucca growing by that 
round-top hill to the east, you pull it up.” And then the 
Deer-girl he run away. 

When Fire-poker he reach the round-top hill, he tug at 
that giant yucca with all his might till he pull it up by the 
roots. That hole it leave in the ground it is a trap door intoa 
great kiva. Inside that kiva those people they are all deers. 

“Welcome, Fire-poker, our son,” those deers call. And 
Fire-poker he go in to their council meeting. He find that 
same Deer-girl there, too, that cook and sweep for him. 

“Fire-poker,” say the Deer-Chief, “now that you take 
our daughter for your wife and you are one of us, we want to 
help you in what is going to happen to you. Some of the peo- 
ple of your village they are witches. They are jealous of you 
when you return from hunting with a deer. They try to kill 
you. Your wife he is going to have twin boys. When they 
are born you come back and take those Deer-boys home with 
you. They can help you.” 

Then Fire-poker he say good-bye to those Deer-people and 
go on his way. When he come to his village, he invite all his 
friends and neighbors to feast on the deer he kill. Then the 
jealous witch people they call him to a council meeting. 

They tell Fire-poker in the council: “To-morrow you 
must take us to that place where you find that deer, so we 
kill some, too.” 

Fire-poker he must obey those jealous witch people, so he 
lead them to The Pine. They all make a big circle for a trap, 
and going slow they close in so if there is any deers they 
catch those deers in the middle. When they get close together, 
only two fauns are in that ring they make. They are very 
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small, just born. The people they shoot lots of arrows at 
those two fauns, but those fauns they run straight into the 
arms of Fire-poker. He catch them for his game and he take 
them home. They tell Fire-poker they are his twin sons. 

Those witch people they are more angry than ever. They 
call Fire-poker to another council in their kiva. 

“Fire-poker,” they say, “those Deer-boys you bring 
home must run a race with us. If they win, you can kill us. 
If we win, we kill you and your two Deer-boys.”’ 

Fire-poker he is very sad. He go back with that news to 
his grandmother. He is afraid of running a race with those 
witches, for he know they are the jealous people the Deer- 
people tell him about. 

“Do not be afraid,” say Sah-ee-yah, “those Deer-peopic 
they help you like they promise.” 

Then Sah-ee-yah he make a magic bow and arrow fox Fire- 
poker, and while everybody is getting ready for that race, 
those two Deer-boys they grow quick to big deers. 

The race it is many miles long. On the day it take place all 
the peoples — the good peoples and the bad peoples — they 
go to see who beat. Two witch men they run against those 
two deers. 

They all start together, but as soon as those witch racers 
they get out of sight of the people that are watching that 
race, they run through a hoop and change themselves into 
hawks. They very sure then that they can fly faster than any 
deer can run; so those hawks they fly down to peck and to 
tease those racing deers to make those deers lose time. 

Then while those hawks they are teasing those deers, the 
Deer-people send down a hail storm. The hawks they cannot 
see to fly. They go round and round for a long time in that 
hail. The stones they tear their wing feathers, and those 
hawks they have to alight till that storm pass. All that time 
the deers they gain upon those hawks and they run far 
ahead. Then those hawks they fly fast to catch up; but just 
when they reach those Deer-boys, they find a big, new 
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grove of wild cherries. Those greedy hawks they think they 
have much time to spare, so they stop and eat those cherries 

The Deer-boys they run on till they are almost at the eng 
of that race, where the people are waiting. 

Then those hawks they fly to pass those deers, but they 
find that those people watching can see them. So they have 
to change themselves back into men to finish the race like 
they begin it, or those good people can find out they are 
witches and kill them. Those deers can run faster than men, 
So they get ahead and they beat those two witches. 

Then Fire-poker he take that magic bow his grandmother 
give him, and he shoot that magic arrow at all those witches 
standing together on their side. That arrow it go through the 
hearts of those two racers. Then it sail on through the heart 
of another witch and then another witch, till it kill all those 
witch people. It leave only those good people to live now in 
that village. 


NAH-SEE-CHI 


A long time ago when there is many turkeys and deers and 
buffaloes and Indian peoples hunt all the time, a good hunter 
is a great Chief, and he is very rich with pelts and skins and 
food. In those days an old Indian woman he have just one 
child. That child he is one beautiful girl, name Corn-maiden. 
Many young men they ask Corn-maiden if he marry with 
them, but he say no he not marry any of those men. 

One day while Corn-maiden he carry on his head one jar 
to fill with water at one spring near his village, he see one 
whip snake. That whip snake he have so many pretty colors 
and he have such nice marks on him and he move so quick, 
that Corn-maiden he all at once fall in love with that snake. 
He set down his jar to chase him. Corn-maiden he keep 
throwing his shawl trying to throw it over that snake and 
catch him under it. But every time, that whip snake he glide 
away too quick. All the time, he keep singing and calling to 
Corn-maiden, and Corn-maiden he keep following that 
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snake till his moccasins, his dress, and his shawl they are all 
tear into rags. 

Then when that whip snake and Corn-maiden they ¢» 
many miles far away over the mesas and the mountains anu 
down into that snake’s hole, that snake he change himself 
into one man. He tell to Corn-maiden: “‘I am the Chief of 
the peoples who live down here under the earth. It make me 
happy that you follow me. You are my wife.” Corn-maiden 
and Snake-man they marry and they live down there in that 
snake country and that old woman, the mother, he almost 
die. He grieve so much for his lost daughter. 

Corn-maiden he is trouble about his mother, but Snake- 
man he say to him, “As long as you stay here with me your 
people they are all right. They have much food to eat and 
they are happy!” 

But one day that Snake-man he go away. Before he leave 
he give Corn-maiden one smooth flint stone and he say, 
“Put this flint stone in your bosom.” 

Corn-maiden he put that stone inside his dress like Snake- 
man tell him; but as soon as Snake-man he go, Corn-maiden 
he run away to find his mother. 

In four days a child he is born to Corn-maiden. He is one 
beautiful boy, and Corn-maiden he is very happy. The next 
day that boy he begin to walk, and very soon he ask his 
mother for one bow and arrows. Then his mother he give him 
one magic bow and arrows, and that boy he go hunting and 
bring home squirrels and rabbits to his mother to eat. Very 
fast he grow bigger and bigger and all that time he kill 
bigger and bigger games; first, little rabbits and squirrels, 
then jack rabbits and turkeys, then deers and buffaloes when 
he grow as big as one man. His mother he get rich with fox 
pelts, warm buffalo skins, and buckskin moccasins. 

Then that boy he want his arrows to sail high and far, so 
he ask his mother for feathers of an eagle to put on his 
arrows. So his mother he go out to the great Eagle-Father 
that all time sit high up in a certain pine tree. He beg him for 
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ers down to Corn-maiden, but he say those feathers ar 
magic feathers, and they must not be shoot but one time, 

Corn-maiden he take those eagle feathers to his son ang 
he say to him: “When you see one eagle sitting away up in 
that big pine tree, you must shoot one arrow at him just 
one time. You must not shoot ¢he same arrow two times, 
If you do not hit that eagle, you must go away and not 
look back!” 

That boy he go out and he find that eagle sitting away up 
in that high pine tree. Then that boy he shoot and shoot at 
him until he shoot all his arrows, and every time he miss that 
eagle. That boy he is very sad and he turn to go home. Then 
he think about all those nice arrows. He forget what his 
mother say to him. He look back and he see all those fine 
arrows sticking up thick all over the ground under that pine 
tree. Those feathers they all wave so pretty. That boy he 
want those pretty arrows to shoot again. So he run back to 
pick them up. When that boy he touch the first arrow, one 
breeze it begin to blow. When he touch the second arrow, 
that breeze it blow harder, and every time he pick up another 
arrow, that breeze it blow harder and harder, till it make one 
strong wind. That wind it blow so hard it pick up that boy 
and it blow him away just as he pull out from the ground 
that last arrow. 

Back there in his home that mother Corn-maiden, he fee! 
that breeze when it first begin to blow. He say, “Something 
it happen to my boy!” So he run to that pine tree to find his 
son. Just when he reach that pine tree, the wind it carry 
away his boy. Corn-maiden he try to catch that boy and 
hold him, but that wind it is too strong and it take that boy 
away from his mother. Corn-maiden he is very sad. He go 
back to his mother’s house. 

The wind it carry that boy far away, and it leave him 
among tall grasses where he begin to cry. A strange tribe of 
Indians they come to pitch camp where that boy he lay cry- 
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ing. One old woman that come with those Indians he find 
that boy. 

“Get up, you lazy thing!” that old woman he say. ‘‘Get 
up and help me cut grass for my horse and for my hut!” 

That boy he get up. He take that old woman’s stone knife 
and he set to work cutting grass. 

“You are too pretty to keep,” say that old woman, as he 
watch that boy work. “I must change how you look. What 
is your name?” 

That boy he do not know his name. “Then I name you 
Nah-see-chi, the lazy cry-baby,” say that old woman. 

Then that old woman he set to work and he make a 
medicine. He give that medicine to Nah-see-chi. He change 
him to a boy with his hair all time tangled up and his nose 
all time running. 

Soon the Chief of that tribe he call all these people to- 
gether to a council. “There is one beautiful eagle sitting on a 
high tree over by those Bear Mountains,” he tell them. 
“Whoever kill that eagle, I give him which of my two 
daughters he want for his wife.” 

Now, Coyote he was among the people at that council. 
They call him Coyote, because he is like one witch. He can 
do all the things that witches can do. Coyote he know that 
Nah-see-chi he can kill that eagle. So when the people they 
all go to shoot that eagle, Coyote he stand close beside 
Nah-see-chi. When Nah-see-chi he shoot, Coyote he shoot at 
the same time. When that beautiful eagle it fall because 
Nah-see-chi’s arrow it kill that eagle, Coyote run quick and 
he pick up that eagle, and he say his arrow it kill him. 

The people who like Nah-see-chi and who know Nah-see- 
chi he kill that eagle, they go to tell that old woman he live 
with, what happen. 

Coyote he take that eagle to the Chief, and he marry that 
Chief's older daughter. 

Then that old woman he hurry to get that eagle for his 
Nah-see-chi; but Coyote when he see old woman coming he 
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throw that eagle into the fire, and its feathers they all bum 
off. Old woman he snatch the eagle from the fire and take }; 
home. He cover it with a buffalo hide. Then he work magic 
over that eagle with one song till feathers they grow upo 
him again. And that eagle he become a more beautiful eag|, 
than before. Old woman he give it to Nah-see-chi. Nah-see. 
chi he take it to the Chief’s younger daughter that he like 

Nah-see-chi he is so ugly that that girl he not want to 
marry with him, but he say: “Since my father he say that] 
must marry with you, because you bring this eagle messen. 
ger, you can come back to-night for the marriage.” 

When Nah-see-chi he go home to tell old woman, he give 
him some more medicine. This time that medicine it change 
Nah-see-chi back to that pretty boy like he is when old 
woman he find him. 

Then when Nah-see-chi he reach the Chief’s home in the 
night time to marry with that younger sister, that older 
sister he throw water on them and he laugh and say, “What 
an ugly husband you marry!” He cannot see in the darkness. 

Every day after that the people they see one fine fox near 
their village. The Chief he tell them: “Whoever kill that red 
fox and bring him to me, he is my favorite son-in-law!” 

As soon as the old woman he hear this promise, he set to 
work and he make Nah-see-chi one magic trap. He put init 
one shank bone from a buffalo and one piece of sinew for 
bait. 

Coyote, since he is one witch, he know that Nah-see-chi 
he catch that fox in his trap. So Coyote he hide and he watch 
where Nah-see-chi he set his trap. Then when Nah-see-chi 
he go away, Coyote he set his trap close by Nah-see-chi'. 

Sure enough that fox he go into Nah-see-chi’s trap and he 
get catch. But Coyote he go first to those traps. He get that 
fox, and he say he catch him in his trap. 

Certain people of the village they watch those traps. 
They see what Coyote he do, so they go tell old woman what 
happen. Old woman he go to take that fox away from Coy- 
ote. Coyote he see old woman coming, and he throw that 
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fox into the fire. The fire it singe off all that fox’s hair before 
old woman he get there. Old woman he snatch that fox out 
the fire, and he take it home. 

Old woman he put that fox under his buffalo skin like he 
did that eagle, and he chant that magic song over it till it 
have more beautiful fur cover it than before. 

Nah-see-chi he take that new red fox to the Chief. The 
Chief he tell all the people Nah-see-chi is his favorite son-in- 
law. Then the Chief he tell them: “‘Our tribe it need food. 
Whoever bring to me the most buffaloes and deers he is the 
next Chief of these peoples.” 

When old woman he hear this he go out on the mesas and 
on the mountains, and he corral and hide all the food ani- 
mals, all the buffaloes and all the deers. When the people 
they go out to hunt, they cannot find nothing to kill. But 
Nah-see-chi he come back from hunting driving a great herd 
of buffaloes and many deers. They come with so much loud 


/noise they sound like thunder. Nah-see-chi he give them all 


to the people except one. He keep for himself the ugliest and 
the fattest buffalo. He treat the people like they are all born 
from the same father and the same mother like he is. All the 
people they call him “Great Father Nah-see-chi.” 

Coyote’s wife he dress himself all up in one fine buckskin 
dress with elk’s teeth all over it. He stand with one arrow 
to drive away the dogs from where the people they cut up 
and divide those buffaloes and deers. The younger sister he 
stand there, too, with one stick. 

Nah-see-chi he know these people are not his people. He 
give them plenty of food and make them happy; so he want 
to go back to his own peoples. He ask old woman to let him 
go now to find his mother. Old woman he say Nah-see-chi 
can go, for he cannot do no more for this village. 

So many days, when the Sun-god he ride with his shining 

circle across the sky to his corral in the west many times, 
Nah-see-chi he go north. After he climb many mountains and 
he cross many mesas, he find his mother Corn-maiden. 
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Corn-maiden he is about to die, because he is so sorry his son 
is gone. But when Corn-maiden he see Nah-see-chi is come 
back, he get well right away, and they are very happy. 


THE TWO AH-VAN-YOHS 


One morning, long time ago, one old woman who live jn 
the White House, he find twin boys in the big pile where the 
Indians they throw all their trash they do not want no more. 
The old woman he take those boys home with him, and he 
bring them up like his own grandchildrens. Those boys they 
are very happy, and they grow very fast and very strong. 
In just a few days they are big boys. They can do many 
things. So the other boys they do not like those twins be. 
cause they can do all those things better than they. 

One day those twins they tell the old woman: “Grand- 
mother, you please get us bows and arrows like those other 
boys. All the boys they have bows and arrows. If we have 
bows and arrows, maybe so they will play with us.” 

The grandmother he get one old man to make bows and 
arrows for his boys, but still those other childrens they do not 
have nothing to do with those twins. The twins they keep on 
growing very fast. Pretty soon they get big enough to go 
hunting. Every day they bring home more games than the 
other hunters. That make those wicked people very jealous 
of those twins. 

Then one day when those boys they bring in one deer 
from the mountains, those people they are very angry. 
They call a council meeting, and they tell those boys to come 
to that meeting. But the grandmother he know those wicked 
people they want to kill his boys, so he tell those boys not to 
go to that council. The people they are very mad. They call 
another meeting, and they say those boys have to come. 
They say those boys they live in that village, and they area 
part of its people. 

The grandmother he say to those boys: “ You go to that 
meeting, but do not go into the kiva no farther than the foot 
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there is anything good to hear we can hear it from here!’” 

The twins they go in the kiva as far as the foot of the lad- 
der, just like the grandmother he say. The people they tell 
them, “Come in the middle and sit down,” but the twins 
they do not go no farther in. They say to those people what 
the grandmother he tell them to say. 

Then the Chief of those jealous people he tell to those 

‘wins: “Since you are such fine hunters, twins, we see how 
well you can do other things! Four days from now we come 
into this kiva to see which is stronger, you or us. If we lose 
you kill us, but if you lose we kill you.” 
The twins they are very sad. They go back to tell the 
grandmother what happen. The grandmother he say to them: 
“Do not worry! I bake bread for you. To-morrow you go 
hunting and see what you find!”’ 

The next day those boys they take their bread, and they go 
out to hunt. When they go in the woods, they see one butter- 
fy. That butterfly it is so beautiful those twins they want to 
catch it, so they run after that butterfly. They run and run 
till they come to one big rock. Then that butterfly it turn 
into one Katchina, one messeriger of the Great Spirit, what 
do all the works for the Great Spirit. 

That Katchina he ask those boys, “Why are you out 
hunting all alone to-day? Where are all the other people?” 

The twins they tell that Katchina about that council 
meeting, and they tell him all the other people are getting 
ready to show how strong they are. They tell him those other 
people are witches and they are afraid of those people. 

Then that Katchina say to those boys: “Do not worry! 
Icome here to help you.” That Katchina he reach in that 
big rock and he take out one watermelon and one ceremony 
dress, which he weave out of black wool. He give these pres- 
ents to those boys and he tell them: 

“You tell your grandmother to put on this ceremony 
dress and wear it to that council meeting. You say to him to 
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hide this watermelon under that dress and take it in the hing 
When you go to the kiva, you take fresh ashes from you; 
fireplace with you. When your turn is come to show your 
strength, you rub those ashes on your hands. Then you 
spread the palms of your hands to the four world corners, and 
you sing this rain song.” Then that Katchina he teach them 
this little rain song to sing: 

Cah-hay no-wim-bah—ab-a-bab 

Poho-whoh-gay—ay-ay-ay 

Oh-wing-gay—ay-ay. 

Ah-van-yoh, sayne-d6-ho, 

E-poho-a-no—ab-nab yob-ob-bay-nay 

yob-ob-bay-nay yab-bab-ab-ni!* 


When those twins they go home to their grandmother, 
they give him that ceremony dress and that watermelon, and 
they tell him what happen and what he must do. 

Now, the Cacique, the Chief of those witches, he is their 
god. Those wicked people they have one secret ceremony in 
that kiva. They make one hole in that kiva wall and they put 


that Chief in that hole, and they wall him up. Then they 
build one evergreen altar in front of that spot where that 
Chief he is shut up. They want that Chief to work witch 
magic where those twins they cannot see him. Then those 
witches they make one watermelon out of wood, and they 
paint that wood just like one real watermelon. 

In four days those peoples they call that meeting. All the 
peoples of the village — the good peoples and the bad peo- 
ples — they have to come to that meeting. The witches they 
put that wooden watermelon on that altar in front of the hole 
where that Chief he hide in the wall. 

When everybody they come, the head witch he say: 
“Now we see who is stronger to break this watermelon on 
this altar. The twins they try first. If they do not break this 
melon, then we kill them.” 


*““Right here, we the peoples of Poho-whoh-gay (San Ildefonso or Over-flowing Water) 
are bringing the rain. Ah-van-yoh, All-mighty, spit out the water!”—Italicised words ar 
mere syllables inserted for rhythm, 
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Everybody they look at that head witch while he talk. 
Nobody they watch that grandmother. He take that melon 
he bring under his dress, and he put it on that altar. He take 
chat wooden watermelon, and he hide it under his dress. 
The twins they go to that altar, and they press down on that 
melon with their hands. That melon it break into many 
pieces. Then these twins they give that melon to the people to 
eat, and they plant some watermelon seeds in the floor of 
that Akiva. Very soon one watermelon vine it grow, and all the 
people they are surprise to see that vine. 

While all the people they watch that vine grow, the 
grandmother he put that wooden watermelon back on that 


im evergreen altar. The people they think it is one melon off 


from that vine that is growing on the floor. Then the twins 
they tell those witches to break that new watermelon on that 
altar. Those witches they dance their dance in front of 
that wall where their Chief he is all plastered inside. When 
they finish that dance, they try to break that wooden water- 
melon on that altar, but they cannot break it. 

Then the twins they have a turn to say what those 
witches do. They ask those witches which one can bring 
rain. Those witches they sing and they dance long time be- 
fore that Chief shut up in that wall, but the rain it never 
come. Then they give up. 

Then the twins they take from their belts those ashes that 
that Katchina he tell them to bring. They rub those ashes on 
their hands like Katchina he tell them. They hold up their 
palms and they blow those ashes to the north, to the east, 
to the south, and to the west. All time they sing that little 
song that Katchina teach them. When the twins they blow 
tothe north, the wind it begin to blow, and little clouds they 
tome up. When they blow to the east, more big clouds come 
tll they cannot see the Sun-god’s light no longer. The sky it 
sall black. When they blow to the south and sing that 
ittle song again, the lightning it flash and the thunder it 
‘ound like great big drums. And when they blow ashes and 
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sing to the west, the rain it begin to fall so hard and go fas, 
it begin to wash all the mud off the walls of the house. 

That Katchina he come in that rain. Two Ah-van-yohs 
they come with that Katchina, one it is on his right side and 
the other it is on his left side. The Ah-van-yohs they are 
serpents with wings that help to bring all the rain and they 
spit out the waterfalls. Those Ah-van-yohs they curl them. 
selves all around that kiva. That Katchina he lift his arm 
high up and he throw one zigzag lightning inside that kiva, 
That lightning it strike the wall right where that Witch 
Chief he is hiding, and it break that wall and it kill that 
Chief. 

Then the grandmother he say to all those people: “ All of 
you people who have good hearts and who are our friends, 
you come here and stand by me and these twins at the foot 
of this ladder, where this floor it is higher!” 

All of the good people they come and they stand by that 
grandmother and those twins at the foot of that ladder; but 
all those wicked people they are afraid and they stay by their 
dead Chief. 

Then those two Ah-van-yohs outside they put their heads 
in at that kiva door, and they spit out two big streams of 
water. That water it fill all the kiva, except where that grand- 
mother, those twins, and those other good people are stand- 
ing. All those witches they are drowned. Then those two 
Ah-van-yohs they suck back all those waters. They go away 
with that Katchina, and they leave all those good people in 
that village. 


SQUAW-BERRY AND THE CORN-MAIDENS 


A long time ago there live in one Indian village two sisters, 
Blue-corn and Yellow-corn. One other maiden, Squav- 
berry, he live in that village also. Squaw-berry he live with 
his grandmother. All these girls they love the same Indian 
boy. These girls they have one meeting, and they say that 
girl among them who have the longest and the prettiest hair, 
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he can ask that boy to marry with him. Then those girls they 
take down their hair that is tied up on their necks. The.e 
Corn-maidens they think for sure their hair it is the prettiest, 
but they find that Squaw-berry he have the longest and the 
prettiest hair of all. 

So Squaw-berry he go to his house, and he tell his grand- 
mother what happen. His grandmother he help Squaw- 
berry to make some blue paper bread on one hot stone. He 
‘ll that bread with honey he find in the woods. Then Squaw- 
berry he take that bread and honey on one basket to that 
boy’s house. That is how Squaw-berry he ask that boy to 
marry with him. And that boy he eat all that bread and 
honey. That is how he tell Squaw-berry that he marry with 
him, too. So they are marry with each other. 

Then Blue-corn and Yellow-corn they get very jealous. 
They say to one another they are going to kill that man be- 
cause he did not marry with them. So those Corn-girls they 
tell Squaw-berry and his husband to come to their house to 
grind corn with them. That husband he beat the drum and 
he sing one song while those three girls they grind corn up 
and down like those drum beats. 

At noon Blue-corn he ask that young man, “Please, you 
go to that turkey house outside and you catch one gobbler 
for our feast? It is time to eat our feast.” 

That man he go out to get that turkey, but that door in 
that turkey house it is very low. So that man he have to 
stoop down to go in. While he is inside and while Squaw- 
berry he is still grinding corn, those two Corn-girls they put 
one witch’s hoop around that door to that turkey house. 
When that young man he step out that door, he step right 
through that hoop, too, and he turn into one coyote. 

“Now,” say those girls, ‘“‘ You go out and you live on the 
dead things of the desert!” 

Then those Corn-girls they call to Squaw-berry: “Come 
out here, Squaw-berry, and see your handsome husband!” 

Squaw-berry he come to the door, and he look out just 
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when that coyote he run away with his tail down between hj 
hind legs. He is afraid the Indians see him and shoot him, 
Squaw-berry he cry and he run home to tell his grandmother. 

That grandmother he tell Squaw-berry, “Do not cry, | 
make one prayer plume for your husband!” 

That poor coyote he run and run till he reach those moun. 
tains below Santa Fé. For many days he have no food to eat, 
for he have no hands to cook it and he do not like it ray. 
He do not know how to catch those little animals, no way, 
At last coyote he come to one house build on the side of one 
cone-shaped mountain. He is very tired, so he fall down at 
the foot of that ladder leading up into that house. 

That house it is the home of old Turquoise-man, who dig 
in the ground and make magic hoops out of blue stones. 
When that old man he come down that ladder to go to work, 
he find that coyote. That old man wonder why that coyote 
he do not run away when he come down. He look at him and 
he say, “This coyote he have one look in his eye like one 
man. Who are you?” he ask that coyote. But when that 
coyote try to tell him, he cannot do nothing but bark. 

Then that old man he lift up that coyote, and he take him 
into his house and lay him on the ground. He go to the wall 
on the north side, and he take down one hoop he have hang- 
ing there. He run that hoop all the way down over that 
coyote while he sing one medicine song. While that old man 
he sing, that coyote skin it begin to peel off that young man. 
It peel down from his head to his shoulders. Then that old 
man he go to the east side and he take down another hoop. 
He put that hoop all over that coyote while he sing again, 
and that coyote skin it peel down to that young mans 
waist. Then that old man he take one hoop from the south 
wall, and he pass it over that young man-coyote, and while 
he sing that same song, that skin it peel off down to that 
young man’s knees. Then when that old man he sing with 
the hoop from that west wall, all that coyote skin it fall of 
from that young man. Then that young man he wash hin- 
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lf at the spring, and he put on one new buckskin suit 
what that old man he give him. 

When that young man he vest and he eat some corn 
bread, he is ready to go home. Then that old man he give him 
sme more bread to take with him and one turquoise hoop to 

ut on his arm like one bracelet. 

“When you get to that river by your village,” that old 
man he tell that young man, “you hide in the bushes and 
sing one song. Those Corn- maidens they hear you sing, and 
they come out to see how you come there like a man again. 
They bring their jars to fill with water just like they did not 
come to see you. When those girls they come, you hold your 
arm out so they see this bracelet. When they see it they beg 
for it. Roll it to them so they catch it on their arms.” 

Then that young man he go to that river, and he do what 
that old man he tell him to do. Blue-corn and Yellow-corn 
they come to that river with their jars just like that old man 
he say. They see that blue bracelet, and they beg for it. That 
young man he say to them, “I roll it to you and I give it to 
the one what catch it on his arm.” 

Those girls they put down their jars, and they get ready to 
catch that hoop. That young man he roll that hoop to them, 
and both those girls they put one arm through it. Then when 
those girls they put one arm through that hoop, they both 
turn into one two-headed snake. They are afraid, and they 
tun away like one snake crawls. 

That young man he call after them: “‘ You witches and all 
your childrens have to crawl on your bellies in the hot sand 
and over the hard rocks all your lives!” 

Then that young man he go back to Squaw-berry and his 
grandmother. 














AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
HISTORY BEHIND THE SCENES 


Tue Intimate Papers or Co.tonet Howse, arranged as a narratize }y 
Cuar_es Seymour, 2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co. 


To a foreigner unfamiliar with the history of American affairs 
during the past fifteen years, the reading of “The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House”’ could hardly lead to any other conclusion than 
that in the years 1912-1916, those activities of the Wilson Ad. 
ministration which were successful or commendable were the re. 
sults of the suggestions or persuasions of Colonel House. Those, 
on the contrary, which were failures or were worthy of condemna- 
tion were adopted either without his approval or in direct opposi- 
tion to his views. Moreover, this is true whether the issue be one of 
domestic or of foreign policy. It is not a matter of interpretation; 
the language of the “Intimate Papers” itself tells the story. The 
“Intimate Papers” diminish the stature of Woodrow Wilson and 
enhance that of Edward M. House. That such a result is not in- 
tended by Colonel House is apparent from the handsome tribute 
he pays to President Wilson in his prefatory note to the two vol- 
umes. The editor of the “Intimate Papers,’’ Mr. Seymour, em- 
phasizes his desire to make an objective presentation of the period 
as revealed in letters selected from Colonel House’s collection. As 
none of President Wilson’s letters to Colonel House appears in 
these two volumes, everybody must of necessity wait until Mr. 
Ray Stannard Baker publishes his Life of Woodrow Wilson to 
make a fair evaluation of the place of either man in the history of 
those eventful years. 

The intelligent American who has lived through the period can 
draw a more just estimate of the Colonel and his influence. He's 
obviously a man of most attractive personality, singularly success- 
ful in making friends. There can be no question of his intelligence 
and ability and of the general soundness of his judgment. He was 
always aware of the fact that except for his association with 
Woodrow Wilson he would be of no more influence in the world 
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chan thousands of his fellow countrymen. This conviction in- 
eased his devotion to the President, who on his part evidently 
placed a high value upon the Colonel’s friendship. Yet it is doubt- 

il if they ever came to terms of absolute i intimacy. The Colonel’s 
sagacity in matters of practical politics was remarkable. All these 
qualities are justifiable deductions from the Colonel’s letters and 
jiaries. One need not agree with the eulogiums of his panegyrist, 
the editor, “‘ He sought no office for himself — in itself a peculiarity 
and one that would naturally puzzle opinion — nor did he seek 
ofice for his friends.” History is full of instances of characters who 
preferred to pull the strings from behind the scenes than to hold 
office and secure the applause of the multitude. It is possible that 
the three Texans who held cabinet offices under President Wilson 
and the many Texans who held other good positions in the Wilson 
administration, secured their places without Colonel House’s in- 
tervention, but it is doubtful. 

Mr. Seymour emphasizes the peculiar fitness of Colonel House 
to play an important part in international affairs and thinks that it 
was in that field he rendered his greatest service. Colonel House 
unquestionably showed great common sense and considerable 
acumen in his estimates of situations during the stirring years of 
igi2-1916. He never for a moment allowed himself to be misled by 
the hypocritical protestations or propaganda of the various com- 
batants. But it is a question whether it is in the field of interna- 
tional relations that he rendered his greatest services. What is 
called in these volumes the “Great Adventure” — the visit to 
Europe in the early summer of 1914 with the aim to bring about an 
understanding between the great powers regarding a reduction of 
naval and military armaments — may have been justified and 
may have been well considered, but it ended in failure. What is 
termed the “Second Quest” — the Colonel’s visit to Europe in 
January, 1916, to discover whether the various combatants were 
willing to consider “the basis of a reasonable peace’ — also 
ended in failure, and it is difficult to see how it could have been 
expected to end otherwise. 

The failure of the “Second Quest” did not discourage Colonel 
House and President Wilson from continuing their efforts to bring 
about peace between the combatants. Hence, the proposal for 
mediation on the part of the United States made in February, 
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1916, in the memorandum drawn up by Sir Edward Grey. “Colo. 
nel House expressed the opinion that, if such a Conference met, ; 
would secure peace on terms not unfavorable to the Allies; and jf it 
failed to secure peace, the United States would [probably] leave 
the Conference as a belligerent on the side of the Allies, if Germany 
was unreasonable.” The word “probably” was inserted in the 
memorandum by President Wilson, and already controversy has 
arisen as to the effect of this insertion upon the Allies. It seems to 
the reviewer that too much importance has been ascribed to this 
action. No incident in the history of the four years is treated in the 
“Intimate Papers” with such fulness as this attempt at mediation 
and one can hardly avoid drawing the conclusion that it failed 
because the Allies did not intend the United States to intervene in 
the war as a mediator who would insist upon reasonable terms, but 
as a combatant, for then the United States would appear at a peace 
conference as but one of a number to agree on terms and not asa 
dictator of terms. The attempt at mediation, moreover, discloses 
the weakness which resulted from our lack of a trained diplomatic 
service. It was not until after we had entered the war in April, 
1917, that Mr. Balfour informed President Wilson of the existence 
of the secret treaties. Would we have been in ignorance of their 
existence that length of time if we had been provided with a body 
of trained diplomats at the different capitals of Europe? Would not 
a less guileless person than Colonel House have discovered their 
existence before our entrance into the war? 

To the careful student of contemporary affairs, the “Intimate 
Papers” provide little new information. Nevertheless, considerable 
light is thrown upon a number of situations that have been hitherto 
more or less obscure. The attempt at mediation in 1916 mentioned 
above is one of these. Another was the effort on the part of Colonel 
House to secure an agreement as early as February, 1915, whereby 
in return for discontinuing the food blockade of Germany, Great 
Britain would secure the cessation of submarine warfare by Ger- 
many. The “Intimate Papers” make it plain that neither side was 
willing to give up using the weapon upon which it relied for even- 
tual success, though the editor places the entire blame for the 
failure of the negotiations upon Germany. The blame unquestion- 
ably rests with Germany for the actual rejection of the compro- 
mise. But it had already been informally rejected by the British 
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cabinet and it is a question whether, had the German government 
accepted it, it would have been agreed to by the British. Another 
matter upon which much light is shed by the “Intimate Papers” 
s the claim of pro-Germans that President Wilson was always pro- 
Ally at heart and intended from the beginning to bring the United 
States into the war on the Allied side, and that the campaign of 
1916, conducted on the slogan “He kept us out of the War,” was 
a fraud from start to finish. The evidence presented in the “In- 
imate Papers” convinces any unbiassed reader that the President 
was a pacifist at heart, that despite the jeers of the Allied press at 
his long delays in acting upon German submarine sinkings, he was 
determined to keep the United States out of the war. It was un- 
questionably the revival of unrestricted submarine warfare’ that 
made him anti-German. Even then he wrestled long with his con- 
science before finally deciding. 

The “Intimate Papers” is a real addition to the knowledge of the 
period, and the material is well edited and attractively presented. 


STEPHEN P. DuGGAN 


O’NEILL’S FIRST DECADE 


Tue Works or Eucene O'NEILL, ¢ vo/s.; THE Great Gop Brown 
AND OTHER Prays, by Eucene O'NEILL; Boni & Liveright. 


ArirTH volume containing “The Great God Brown,” “The Foun- 
tain,” and seven one-act plays of much earlier date, has just been 
added to the four volumes already published of Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays. Now that we have these nine one-acts, two two-acts, and 


} cleven longer plays, dating fram 1916 to 1926, we have an adequate 


basis for judging what has been Mr. O’Neill’s development in the 
ten years in which he has been more and more before the public 
sadramatist. He first courted public attention in a volume of 
one-act plays, unproduced, I think, professionally. They are melo- 
dramatic in a certain over-straining of stage values and a greater 
‘eling for theatric than for human qualities. Yet there was in 
them power and promise, if crude. With “Bound East for Car- 
iif,” O’Neill proved that he was working out of situation with 
character, into studies of characters who created the situations in 
ind of themselves. Atmosphere, too, understood, restrained, not 


wver-supplied, appeared in this play. O’Neill’s development has 
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been just slow enough to be sure. He perfected himself in one. 
plays before he became successful in longer plays. With th. 
Washington Square Players, above all with the Provincetoy, 
group, he offered to the public one-act after one-act — swift, sure 
full of atmosphere, with increasing mastery of character. When in 
“The Moon of the Caribbees”’ the atmosphere of the place, the 
sounds, became almost a force, even a character, it was clear tha 
as situation had led O’Neill into character, now character was 
leading him to think of the forces, the subtlest influences, which 
work compellingly on men and women who believe themselves free 
agents. 

“Beyond the Horizon” (1920), his first long play presented t 
the public, shows discernment, behind, underneath, this story of 
heartbreak and misery, of elemental emotion, of forces that are 
not man himself, at work. Dimly, too, the dramatist senses and 
suggests poetry in the grimness of his story. Since 1920, the long 
plays have followed one another rapidly, at least one a year, on the 
average. By no means all, however, have been successes — for in- 
stance, “Straw,” “Gold,” and “ Welded” have had no long runs — 
but, success or failure, each play has shown certain qualities. Al- 
ways there has been a relentless facing of the facts of life as O'Neill 
sees them, with no sentimentality, no shaping up of his material 
with box-office, or supposed feelings of the public, in mind. There 
has been so constant a sense in the dramatist of life’s ironies, great 
and little, that his plays must be tragedies or, at least, sternly 
ironic comedies. There has been, too, a steadily increasing sense 
on his part of the mystery of human life, of human relations. More 
and more he has been going back of, under, the individual in an 
effort to discern and to present the forces producing conduct in 
man. Studying Fear, he writes “The Emperor Jones.” Feeling 
here the need of a freer form than the three-act or four-act play, 
he turns to scenes, and begins to substitute suggestion for photog- 
raphy. 

That is, O’Neill becomes an experimentalist in form—a symbol. 
ist even at times—not in order to experiment, not as a follower 
of any vogue of the moment, but because, as any of the great dram- 
atists have come to feel, not what can be easily illustrated in a 
tion, but what can at best be only suggested, hinted, symbolized, 
is ultimately the most discerning, the most honest picturing of the 
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complicated mingling in human emotions of heredity, environ- 
ment, a multiplicity of causes large and small. “The Hairy Ape”’ 
only does on a larger scale and in a slightly different way what 
“The Emperor Jones” had done — studies relentlessly a suffering 
mind and finds visualized emotional expression for what is discov- 
ered. It is the masks, so slightly used here, as symbols, though 
efectively, which prepare the way for “The Great God Brown.” 

What proves that O’Neill’s experimentation with forms is not 
for its own sake but for definite artistic ends, what proves his in- 
diference to supposed public response to given subjects or treat- 
ments, is that “‘Diff’rent” and “All God’s Chillun” are in two 
acts. It has been shown again and again that two acts rarely fill an 
evening and that when they do, the audience usually finds the act 
division over-long. But O’Neill saw his subjects in two divisions 
only. He would not spoil the handling of the material as he saw it, 
either by overcrowding it into one act, or by thinning it into three 
acts. “There is nothing predetermined about form,” he seems to 
say again and again. “The end is all. This is the way I see these 
people, the way in which I sense their emotional condnct. This 
way | must write this play to get the effects I desire. If the public 
accepts my work, good: if not, I have at least been honest with my- 
self.” When the air was full of charges and counter-charges as to 
how O’Neill should have ended the last act of his “ Anna Christie,” 
he wrote to a friend: “‘ Nothing could gratify me more than to know 
that you ‘got’ my last act as I intended it to be. I had begun to 
fear that, although I knew my intent was there, there might be 
some serious flaw in my execution in that final scene. It took a bit 
f courage to write it that way. I foresaw the easy and delighted 
accusations of ‘commercial prostitution’ that were going to be 
slung about. It would have been so much easier for me to have 
‘doused their lights’ in palpabie tragic catastrophe.” It was true 
that Mat Burke, from his early religious and social training, no 
matter how little he had regarded them in everyday life, would 
turn from Anna in angry disgust when he heard her confession, but 
truer still that, with the force of the attraction between them, he 
would come back to her, not to be “happy ever after,” but for 
some happiness, frequent quarrels, final adjustment, or more 
probable parting — who can tell which? 

O'Neill deals with men and women not as conventions of the 
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stage, not even as they should be, but exactly as he sees them, 
far too often creatures blindly, helplessly driven by forces they 
have not the character to withstand. It is a Greek view of tragedy, 
this of his, notably so in “Desire under the Elms.” The mistake 
the public often makes in judging O’Neill is to assume that what he 
says of individuals he means to have expanded into truth abou; 
the majority or even a class. He understands fully that the drama 
deals best with the individual. Doing that, it has for centuries 
found adequate forms and revelatory processes. Only very recently 
has it tried more and more to dramatize the emotions of groups, 
of the masses, to visualize by other means than soliloquy the in. 
most contents of the mind in emotional experiences. Even this 
O’Neill has attempted in his most recently produced play, “The 
Great God Brown.” 

Naturally, the play has confused many people and consequently 
annoyed some. Here, after some ten years of work, is the most 
mature accomplishment of O’Neill. It does not treat merely indi- 
viduals, but rather human relations, great forces in conduct rather 
than individual characteristics. It is concrete, but only against a 
background of mysticism. Naturally, if the subject is experimen- 
tal, form and method must correspond. Hence the masks — not 
used in mere imitation of the Greeks, but freshly, imaginatively, 
as a real means to an attained artistic end. 

If O’Neill’s growth began slowly, it has gone on with increasing 
speed. To-day O’Neill’s plays are eagerly anticipated. They are 


seen, read, discussed as contributions not merely to acted drama 


but to our understanding of our fellows, and all this by that part j 


of the public which is most alive to the drama as one of the great 
arts. Moreover, Eugene O’Neill to-day is the best known in other 
countries of all our dramatists. Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, 
Paris, London, Rome —all the capitals of Europe have seen 
his finest plays, long and short, of the past, and wait eagerly for 
new ones when announced. Best of all, he is in mid-career and, 
as an artist, still growing. Social and intellectual discontent is at 
the very centre of his writing. It urges him on to ever more ac- 
curate knowledge of the subtleties of human conduct and more 
imaginative handling of his material for the best presentation of 
what he feels and thinks. 

Georce P, Baker 
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JOSEPH PENNELL 


Tue ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR, dy JosEPH PENNELL, Little, 


Brown & Co. 


[y all respects but one, the book is exactly what was to be expected 
from its well-known source. The reader is taken to famous places, 
presented to famous personages. The promised “adventures” are 
not too frequent in the career of a draftsman of cathedrals; never- 
theless, Mr. Pennell had many experiences that included being 
iailed in Russia. More interesting are the hints of the tireless efforts 
that produced his distinguished workmanship. In physical details 
of typography, paper, illustrations and their reproductions, the 
book gives pleasing evidence of Mr. Pennell’s knowledge of print- 
ing and its allied arts. And his fame for swinging the bludgeon will 
not be dulled by his text. 

The new note is the occasional expression of a feeling of loneli- 
ness, even sadness; and therein is the book’s sub-surface (and 
very genuine) interest; the autobiography of a man whose life 
work contributed richly to the happiness of two nations, who, 
self-declaredly at the end of that work, found himself without the 
afection normally to be expected from colleagues. 

When Pennell wrote, people mostly wanted to know where the 
spiked club hit. Here are some random examples: 

Education: “If I had a child he should never go to school and 
be standardized.” “Education leads to standardized stupidity.” 
Art schools: “‘To-day the average student only wants to learn 
enough to teach and to preach what he cannot practise.”’ Il]lus- 
trators: “The artist . . . does as little as he can, as badly as he 
can.” “Tlustration is a lost art now.” Art conditions in general: 
“Art has become the business of nobodies, the occupation of Art 
masters . . . a refuge for incompetents . . . and for newspaper 
reporters who call themselves critics.’’ Publishers: “Rare indeed 
is the publisher who is not a bore.” Similarly he disposes of 
Philadelphia, American cooking, newspapers, “British bunglers,”’ 
Russian Jews, Hewlett, and Shaw. “Fools, fanatics, reformers, 
wplifters, advertisers, females, and the War have wrecked us.” 
Of a hundred consecutive pages selected at random (93 ef seq.) 
4§ cast an aspersion at somebody or something; but of the inno- 
cent $5, 34 are occupied by full-page illustrations, or are blank! 


ed 
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Yet despite Mr. Pennell’s ways, one’s sympathies are touched. 
the more deeply because the vast affection that should hae 
warmed the life of such an artist was frittered away so need. 
lessly. Only one side of the man is now important. He js des. 
tined to be remembered, and pleasantly, in connection with his 
etchings, lithographs, and illustrations. 

Troy Kinney 


HUMAN KINSHIPS 


THe Menrtauity or Apes, dy Worrcanc KOHLER, translated }y 
Exixia Winters, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Atmost Human, dy Rosert M. Yerkes, Century Co. 

Wuy We Beuave Like Human Bernos, by Georce A. Dorsey, 
Harper &§ Brothers. 


A sro.oaist recently defined behavior as “reaction to conditions 
external to the reacting system, and as such reaction it [behavior] 
is not peculiar to living persons, but is characteristic of all things.” 
With this definition of behavior in mind, it is an interesting 
experience to read these three books in the order in which they 
stand above. The first two give accounts of the similarities 
between the reaction systems of humans and chimpanzees which 
are likely to be rather startling to persons unfamiliar with the 
behavior of the great apes. In the third book, the author traces 
the origin of the human species to its earliest inorganic be- 
ginnings. 

“The Mentality of Apes” is Professor Kohler’s report of his 
studies of chimpanzees at the Anthropoid Station in Tenerife, 
off the west coast of Africa. During his four years there, he studied, 
in all, nine chimpanzees, seven of which were under daily obser- 
vation throughout most of this period. He wished, in general, to 
ascertain the degree of relationship between these animals’ 
mental equipment and that of man. Most of his experiments 
consisted in exposing food to the hungry ape under conditions 
which rendered futile a direct approach to the objective, and the 
book is largely devoted to interesting accounts of chimpanzee 
behavior under roughly experimental conditions. The apes, 
we are told, stacked boxes directly under food suspended from the 
ceiling and so obtained it, although this was usually done with an 
absurd lack of reference to how, objectively considered, boxes 
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to be used as a step-ladder ought to be stacked to have any 
stability. Instances of tool-making and tool-improving are re- 
corded. For example, an ape took two bamboo rods, neither of 
which was long enough for his purposes, and made a single rod 

of adequate length by putting them together as one does a 
jointed fishing-rod. In one case, the animal used his teeth in 
reducing one end of a stick to make it fit into the hollow end of 
another. 

The chimpanzee’s apparent capacity for taking into account 
the configuration of a fairly complex total situation has con- 
vinced Kéhler that this animal is capable of ideational behavior. 
Veteran experimentalists are, however, likely, with some justice, 
to classify Professor KGhler’s report as belonging to the literature 
of naturalistic rather than that of experimental studies. Experi- 
mentation in the field of animal behavior requires a technique 
which, to be scientifically valid, must take into account many 
rules of evidence which the author seems to have ignored. On the 
other hand, a naturalist without KGéhler’s scientific background 
and theoretical interests could scarcely have given us anything 
like so trustworthy and valuable an account of ape behavior as 
is contained in his book. 

In “Almost Human,” Professor Yerkes deliberately steps out 
of the picture as unofficial dean of American experimentalists 
into a field similar to that of Professor Kohler, and discloses to us 
the impressions that he gains when he functions simply as a 
naturalist. It is definitely his impression, based on his years of 
experiment with primates, that “the mind of the ape seems to 
be midway between that of monkey and that of man.” Professor 
Lashley, on the other hand, states that both as to mentality and 
structure of brain the ape stands closer to the rat than he does 
to man. A sufficiently detailed analysis of ape brain and ape 
mental equipment would doubtless support Lashley’s statement, 
in spite of the fact that both Kéhler and Yerkes have found 
convincing evidence of ideational behavior (ability to reason) in 
their studies of apes. Nevertheless, Yerkes’s statement is at least 
as yet an unrefuted one, if his basis for comparison is accepted. 
In gross configuration, the ape brain strikingly resembles the 
human brain, while the rat’s brain resembles it very little. When 
it comes to a comparison of mentalities, Yerkes has given us, in 
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“Almost Human,” an imposing array of facts in support of 
statement which implies a closer relationship between human and 
ape mentality than between ape and rat or horse or dog mentality. 
The ways in which the chimpanzee expresses his emotions, his 
plays, his daily social life and, in general, the quality of his 
behavior as identifiable by us in terms of human behavior, 
present a total picture of a creature which at least sufficiently 
resembles man to justify Yerkes’s persistent efforts to make 
possibie adequate studies of the anthropoid apes. 

Dorsey’s ““Why We Behave like Human Beings” is an an. 
thropologist’s story of the origin of man as a creature who has 
kinship of one sort or another with all existing things in nature, 
and whose descent reflects the dynamic properties of the stuff out 
of which he has somehow come to be fashioned. The scope of his 
book can be inferred from the following decidedly abridged 
outline. The sun, he asserts, was once upon a time a much more 
explosively seething mass than it is now, and not infrequently 
it shot gas bolts far out into space. Ordinarily, these fell back into 
the parent body, but the particular gas bolt of which our planet 
is a fragment never returned to the sun. Instead, it was so pulled 
upon by a passing star that one fragment of it became the planet- 
ary entity known as the earth, and was set revolving around the 
sun in an elliptical orbit. This fragment of a gas bolt cooled of 
and solidified, and, after a considerable lapse of time, simple 
forms of life began to appear upon it. Much later, contemporary 
human organisms appeared and manifested activities which have 
found satisfactory explanation, according to the author, in Wat- 
son’s behaviorism. The gap between gas bolt and man of to-day 
is filled in by Mr. Dorsey with facts and inferences drawn from an 
obviously extensive and careful reading of physics, chemistry, 
geology, paleontology, ethnology, general physiology, endocrinol- 
ogy, general biology, Watson’s “‘ Behaviorism,” and the literature 
of a highly emotional type of radicalism which is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 

Viewed as an anthology of scientific findings which ought to 
give the lay reader a realizing sense of human kinship, not only 
with the apes of Kohler’s and Yerkes’s accounts, but with the 
physicist’s atoms as well, Dorsey’s book is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of popular science. He presents his materials in a 
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sequence which makes the work, as a whole, a well-connected 
story of human descent from inorganic beginnings. Unfortunately, 
it ‘s written in an excited, peculiarly staccato fashion, with fre- 
quent interpolations of pleasantries which are of a kind to remind 
ys anew that only H. L. Mencken can imitate H. L. Mencken 
without being tiresome. It is also to be regretted that, in a book 
which offers so much of value for an explanation of man’s origin, 
Freud’s insights are presented with a flippancy which only serves 
to accentuate the author’s essential ignorance of the more proxi- 
mate determinants of human behavior. 
G. V. HamILton 


REVISED ESTIMATES 


Peer THE Czar, by KLABunpD, translated by HERMAN GEORGE SCHEF- 
ravER, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

CATHERINE THE GREAT, dy KaTHARINE AnTHony, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Giorious Apo.to, dy E. Barrincton, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Lavy Mary Worttey Monrtacu, HER Lire AnD Letters, dy Lewis 
MELvILLE, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Arleast three of these four biographies of the moment are probably 
in some degree referable, whether or not their authors are aware of 
it, to the present rather curious popular zest for revised estimates 
of illustrious figures. It cannot be entirely due to Mr. Lytton 
Strachey that the docile world of readers is beginning to rebel 
wainst stereotyped tradition. These readers have come to suspect 
that they have admired too much or too little and, in any case, too 
gnorantly. They ask from biography both more verity and more 
art, more drama and more documentation. This demand, unform- 
ulated but insistent, the four writers listed above have radically 
diferent methods of answering: beyond the effort at re-interpre- 
tation of their subjects, the books have hardly a feature in common. 

Farther removed than the others from traditional biography 
’ Klabund’s “Peter the Czar,” a book small in compass but con- 
entrated in quality. It is, one suspects, a remarkable performance. 
One hesitates at just this side of certainty not because the book is 
i translation — beyond doubt a brilliant one. There is a greater 
ibstacle in that American temperament and experience do not 
tluip one to seize such a figure as that of the barbaric Peter, or 
ven to judge a narrative of his life. The realities of such a story 
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are too unimaginably remote from our own. As Virginia Woolf has 
said of English understanding of Russian literature: “The ming 
takes its bias from the place of its birth, and . . . flies off at a tan. 
gent far from the truth.” 

Told literally, then, this outrageously violent and brutal story 
of the mad, blood-thirsty Peter, the sinister Sofia, the doomed 
Alexei, would merely baffle us. But most felicitously, Klabund 
has adopted the legendary manner. His book is really a dramatic 
poem. Using all the privileges of the dramatist he has communi. 
cated to us an extraordinary succession of emotions. Structurally, 
it is drama of the newer fashion, cast in a swift string of scenes, 
placed against boldly imagined backgrounds. There is tremendous 
movement, no pause for breath, no pause for anything but stagger. 
ing metaphor. The very first page shocks one into fascinated 
acceptance of the impossible. Surrendering to the “mood” of a 
narrative like this, one feels one’s intellectual resistance crumble 
completely. 

The fact that both “Peter the Czar” and Miss Anthony's 
“Catherine the Great” celebrate Russian sovereigns, merely em- 
phasizes a wide disparity in temper and method. Peter’s story 
might be a garish, primitive folk tale. The Catherine that Miss 
Anthony presents is an entirely comprehensible German woman of 
the day before yesterday, a correspondent of Voltaire and Grimm, 
a follower of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in the practice of in- 
oculation, a competent, sane being of our Western breed. Ob- 
viously, hers is not a story that demands to be sung or chanted. 
Miss Anthony relates it in excellent prose, and with a delicately 
amused dispassionateness that is highly seductive. The book is 
full of substance, yet the outline of the Empress’s life — her first 
journey into Russia at fourteen, her marriage to the feeble Paul, 
her gradual progress into greatness — is kept clear and sharp. The 
major paradox of her life, as this writer interprets it, is that 
Catherine, celebrated as an imperial wanton, was really a woman 
defeated in her marriage, who strove diligently through a suc- 
cession of lovers to achieve normal conjugal happiness. Mis 
Anthony, who has a conspicuous talent for discovering paradox, 
entertainingly points out many lesser ones. “It was a source o! 
lifelong chagrin to her,” says the biographer of her heroine's first 
entry into Russia, “that she came to Russia without a bridal 
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chest .. - - Because she had come without sheets to Russia she 
was obliged to put through the Partition of Poland.” 

The book tempts to quotation, not alone because of its gift of 
shrase. Possibly it does not contain the last word on the great 
En Empress's character. It does at all events build up an entirely 

ible portrait that is not only a significant historical contribu- 
jon but an independent work of art. 

Jf ‘ Berringnas's re- telling of Byron’s life has not already been 


and aa chapter headings as “Dawn’ * and “The Rien Sun’ 
ndicate that the labor of conversion to the requirements of the 
cinema should be slight. Its author says that she has tried to 
“touch biography with imagination,” an aim with which no one 
can find fault. And to cast the life in the form of a novel is to go 
scarcely farther than Miss Anthony has gone with her “‘ Catherine.” 
But in this case the romantic current of the story seems to have 
got considerably beyond the author’s control, and the admirable 
pattern set by M. Maurois in his “Ariel” has been altogether 
gnored. “Glorious Apollo” is florid and wordy. Such a point as 
Byron’s pallor is intolerably reiterated. And there are certain of 
Byron’s relationships that in quite the manner of the old-fashioned 

novelist, E, Barrington tries simultaneously to stress and to veil. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the material is conscien- 
tiously assembled and that plausible guesses are made as to the 
motives of the leading persons in the Byron drama. 

In each of these various books, whatever one’s judgment of 
them, there is ardor of a sort — and by ardor one doesn’t mean 
partisanship. One’s quarrel with Mr. Melville’s life of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu is that it is devoid of ardor. If he could only 
have realized his interesting subject more intensely, it would have 
made no difference whether he liked her or not; he would have 
written a better book. But Mr. Melville has turned out so many 
‘Lives”; the case was simply that it was Lady Mary’s turn. And 
ne can find no more effective way to recommend this wise and 
orginal and courageous woman than by dwelling on her taste for 
mproprieties. By choosing a subject of intrinsic interest, by de- 
voting to her some three hundred pages, and by quoting liberally 
‘tom her letters, Mr. Melville has produced a book that cannot be 
ignored. But he underestimates, surely, Lady Mary’s importance 
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as a figure of her age. The strange drama of her relation with he; 
husband he seems to miss completely. The mysterious reason {o; 
her long lonely residence in Italy he does not even attempt to 


penetrate. He selects from the letters not too perceptively, The 
book tantalizes through its suggestion of the book that might ce 
be written. : hi 
Oxivia Howarp Dunsar cc 
COWBOYS AND RANGERS , 
Tue Drirrinc Cowsoy, dy Witt James, Charles Scribner's Son; s 
Sx YEARS WITH THE Texas Rancers, dy James B. Gitert, Ya): 
University Press. . 
As long ago as 1902, Owen Wister told us that the genuine covw- bi 
boy was as extinct as the ichthyosaurus. In “Cowboys North and N 
South,” published twenty-one years later, Will James startled W 
some readers by asserting that “there’s still places where the th 
cowboy can spread his loop without having it caught on a fence e) 
post.” In his second book, “The Drifting Cowboy,” which is, by 
the way, quite as good as his first, James maintains that: “There's 9 +} 
still hundreds of miles of country where there’s plenty of cattle and J 
no fences, where the cowboy wears his boots out in the stirrup and T 
not in irrigating ditches or shoveling hay. There’s still outfits whose 9 +; 
calf crop runs into thousands every year; many of them outfits 3 “ 
have three round-up wagons out every season, with fifteen or 9 
twenty riders to each wagon, and a ‘remuda’ of around two hun- §@ jp 
dred saddle horses — So, figgering all, where does that cry of ‘the he 
cowboy has vanished’ come in at?” A 
Of the seven stories in “The Drifting Cowboy,” three give us HJ p, 
new aspects of the cowman’s life: “‘ Desert Range Riding,” “First di 
Money,” and “Filling in the Cracks.” All the stories are largely ca 
autobiographical, as James admits in his Preface. “Some of the 
experiences described here I’ve felt and went through myself,” he Hi in 
says, “and before my rope hand ever felt a pen.” “The Drifting Hi ¢ 
Cowboy” is one of the very few accurate books dealing with the Hi e 
cattle country. of 
The case of Sherwood Anderson, who walked out of a bicycle R 
factory to begin a literary career, is no more remarkable than that i P, 


of Will James, who turned to writing and drawing because he had 
ridden so many rough horses that his physician ordered a long rest. 
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Successful writing is often due to unusual experiences in an author’s 
impressionable years. Writing was an afterthought for Cooper, 
Conrad, Eugene O’Neill, Will James, and many others. They all 
came to literature with an intimate knowledge of life in some ex- 
ceptional form. James, knowing no idiom but that of the plains, 
has had the good sense to use what is for him “the language of 
common speech,” and he has employed it in a manner which the 
Imagists never succeeded in mastering. In his hands the cattle- 
man’s English has « racy flavor and a vividness all its own with 
even a touch of beauty at times, as when he speaks of “that wide, 
unfenced, sunburned country of the stunted sage.” 

There may be some readers who cannot endure James’s dialect, 
but there are none, so far as I know, who can resist his illustrations. 
No other American artist, not even Remington, ever succeeded so 
well in representing cattle and horses in action. The man loves 
these dumb animals, and has lived with them until he knows 
exactly every characteristic motion that they make. 

When one remembers the importance and the picturesqueness of 
the frontiersmen who settled the West, one wonders that so littie 
of real worth has been written about the cowboy and the ranger. 
The cowboy, it is true, has got into a few stories of some impor- 
tance. There is Owen Wister’s delightful but misleading romance, 
“The Virginian,” and there are a few clever short stories by O. 
Henry; but the two men who have written of the cowboy with 
intimate knowledge are Andy Adams and Will James. It is to be 
hoped that Will James will fare better with the public than Andy 
Adams has fared. Adams’s “The Log of a Cowboy” has been 
pushed aside by cheap romances. Ever since the heyday of the 
dime novel, the public has cherished a wrong conception of the 
cattle country. 

The Texas ranger long ago impressed himself upon the popular 
imagination, but he figures in no notable fiction other than a few 
stories by O. Henry, whose model was “‘ Red” Hal!, one of the best 
examples of the type. No one has ever written an adequate account 
of the rangers. Sergeant Gillett’s “Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers (1875-1881),” recently reprinted by the Yale University 
Press, is the best available book on the subject. His book, however, 
's a personal narrative and not a history of the rangers. Unlike 


Captain Bill McDonald, the picturesque hero of Albert Bigelow 
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Paine’s entertaining biography, Sergeant Gillett saw service with 
the rangers in their best days. He himself is a fine example of the 
ranger at his best — adventurous, resourceful, courageous, con. 
scientious, and unassuming. The book is written in a style that js 
always simple and direct and often vivid. Here we have the ranger 
as he really was, fighting Indians, rounding up outlaws like Sam 
Bass, and playing practical jokes on his comrades in camp. Ser. 
geant Gillett’s narrative is an invaluable book for all who wish ¢ 
know frontier life in the Southwest. 
Jay B. Husseu. 


INTENSIVE COLONIAL HISTORY 


THE American CoLonigs IN THE EIGHTEENTH CenturY, Sy Herpent 
L. Oscoon, ¢ vols., Columbia University Press. 


No more difficult task confronts the writer on American history 
than that of presenting in a large, comprehensive, and adequate 
manner the essential features of our colonial period. In one sense, 
the field is as wide as the British colonial and commercial world, of 
which the colonies were an integral part; in another, as narrow as 
the slender fringe of coast that lay between the Atlantic and the 
Alleghany mountains and served as the seed ground of a great 
republic. This dual aspect of the subject adds very much to its 
complexity, for the colonies were at the same time dependencies 
of Great Britain and independent states in the making, and how to 
handle these two phases of their history without destroying the 
unity of the whole is a difficulty not easily surmounted. Naturally, 
to understand the significance of the period one must place the 
colonies in their proper historical setting and study all the in- 
fluences to which they were subject, but so many are the factors 
that have to be taken into account that while it is a simple matter 
to state the problem, it is far from easy to find the right solution. 
No historian has ever attempted to do this and it may be doubted 
if one will ever be found with the courage to undertake it alone. 

The proper equipment for such a task would include a sufficient 
acquaintance with the background of English and Continental 
history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; a sound docu- 
mentary knowledge of the British method of governing the col- 
onies and of the ideas that underlay British policy towards them; 
a comparative as well as a particular knowledge of the twenty 0 
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nore leading colonies that made up the British colonial world in 
America and a thorough understanding of the institutional growth 
of the more important among them; a familiarity with the commer- 
cial relations that existed between Great Britain and America and 
with other maritime and commercial countries of Europe from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean; an appreciation of the financial, 
agrarian, industrial, and social conditions existing in Great Britain 
and the colonies in the first seventy-five years of the eighteenth 
century; and, finally, a certain amount of sympathetic interest in 
the mental and intellectual processes observable on both sides of 
the water that were leading to disagreement and misunderstand- 
ing. If the field is limited to the thirteen colonies and the American 
end of the story, and if the relationship with Great Britain is 
largely ignored and the value of the colonies as commercial assets 
of the mother country is omitted or treated as of minor conse- 
quence, the task will be greatly simplified, but in so doing the 
balance will be destroyed, the picture will be out of focus, and the 
leading problem — the causes of the Revolution — will be left 
unsolved. 

Professor Osgood has not attempted the larger task. He has 
limited himself to the thirteen colonies and to their constitutional 
and administrative development. But so thorough is his work, so 
cool and cautious his judgments, so far-reaching his powers of 
co-ordination and interpretation, and so just his estimates of men 
and institutions, that what he has given us stands in a class by 
itself, a monument of learning and a storehouse of careful, exact, 
and organized knowledge. The author is fully cognizant of the 
wider reaches of his subject, but has deliberately set bounds to his 
endeavor, preferring to cultivate a limited area intensively than to 
range over the whole world of colonial history. He began his study 
of the colonies some forty years ago and was early convinced of 
the inadequacy of all that had been previously written on the 
subject. He was repelled by the patriotic obsessions of Bancroft 
and Fiske and the filio-pietism of Palfrey and other New England 
historians. He saw that the interpretation of our colonial past had 
tended to degenerate into a dogma and a superstition. Possessed of 
ahighly trained and disciplined mind and endowed with an almost 
overmastering determination to discover the truth, he devoted 
the energies of a long life — for he died at the age of sixty-three — 
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to the self-denying mission of expounding to his fellow-country men 
the history of the colonies as members of a growing empire, insti 
tutions of government, and the seats of a remarkable experiment 
in political, constitutional, and social life. 

How well he succeeded these volumes and those that preceded 
them — seven in all — bear ample witness. Starting with a num. 
ber of articles dealing with one phase or other of his theme, he 
issued in 1904 the first two volumes on “The American Colonies 
in the Seventeenth Century,” followed three years later by a third, 
bearing the subtitle “Imperial Control: Beginnings of the Royal 
Provinces.” From that time forward, to the exclusion of almost al 
else, he labored with iron will and infinite patience to carry his 
treatment into the eighteenth century, at least as far as 1763, 
That he should have accomplished his purpose, despite the be 
numbing influence of a terrible war which greatly distressed - 
and have left at his death in 1918 the manuscript, practically 
complete, of four volumes on “The American Colonies in the 
Eighteenth Century,” must always be considered one of the most 
noteworthy achievements in the field of American historiography. 

To comment on these volumes, even briefly, would require 
many pages of this Review. They concern chiefly the constitu- 
tional growth of the thirteen colonies, as seen in the relations 


existing between the governors, representing the outside control of 


the royal prerogative, and the popular assemblies, representing 
the voting constituencies in the colonies themselves. They contain 
admirable chapters dealing with the British organs of government, 
the acts of trade and their operation, and the attitude of the 
British authorities under the Hanoverians towards colonization 
and commerce. They contain also chapters on ecclesiastical affairs, 
relations with the Indians, and the four inter-colonial wars, all 
interpreted in the light of their influence on government and ad- 


ministration. At times the reader is lost in the multiplicity of 


detail — but detail that is never desultory and always ordered 
and methodized — and is called upon to exercise considerable 
powers of intellectual penetration before grasping the direction 
whither the chapters are leading him. But the direction is always 
there, for Professor Osgood never writes without definite purpose. 
The work is for scholars rather than for the public, a history tor 
the historian rather than for the general reader. It has its purple 
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patches, such, for example, as the chapter on the Great Awakening, 
| which reaches a very high level in its characterization and its 
emotional appeal, and the estimate of Jonathan Edwards is a re- 
markable effort, perhaps the most so in the volumes. But the 
work as a whole will be read by the serious-minded student, who, 
‘fhe has had the strength of will to read it through line by line, 
without cavil at the difficulty of the task, will rise from its perusal 
with renewed admiration and respect for the author and a higher 
appreciation than ever before of the significance of some very im- 
portant and fundamental features in the early history of this 
country. 

Cuartes M. ANDREWS 


MUIR AND A GREATER THOREAU 
Tue Lire AnD Letrers or Joun Murr, dy WiLttAM Freperic Bapé, 
2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Henry THoreAv, dy Léon Bazatcetre, translated by Van Wyck 
Brooks, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue two new biographies of John Muir and Henry Thoreau, the 
“Life and Letters of John Muir,” by W. F. Badé, and “Henry 


Thoreau, Bachelor of Nature,” by Léon Bazalgette, translated 
by Van Wyck Brooks, are not more different in method and tem- 
per than the naturalists they celebrate. The polar contrasts in 
the two men have a dangerous charm: in background primitive 
and cultivated; in religion orthodox and heretical; in blood san- 
guine and cold. The Scotsman climbs the white-capped mountain 
and breaks through a clearing, surveying rapt the vast sweep of 
the California ranges. The New Englander, with the French 
strain in him, looses his skiff on the placid Merrimac, and floats 
by the white farmhouses. “Mon,” says Muir, “can ye see un- 
moved the glory of the Almighty?” Thoreau meditative in the 
corner near Walden pond says: “The earth which is spread out 
like a map «round me is but the lining of my inmost soul ex- 
posed.” And wistfully: “I had a setter once. I lost him. But I 
am still on the trail.”” Pioneer and transcendentalist, wanderer 
and lover of Concord, bold adventurer in books, and shy lover 
of the beautiful word — who would not forget in perilous antithe- 
ses that they were American children of the same strong mother; 
that both cry out: 
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Speak, Spirit! from thine inorganic voice 
I only know that thou art moving near 
And love. 


The power of M. Bazalgette’s biography of Thoreau is a recy}; 
of its author’s resolute intent to hear more clearly than ever before 
the voice as it came to the listening pilgrim at Walden, at Cop. 
cord, at Moosehead, on Cape Cod. Emerson, according to Mr, 
Badé, thought Muir greater than Thoreau, but M. Bazalgett 
thinks Thoreau far greater than Emerson, and he is persuasive 
Mr. Badé, however, persuades us of nothing. His two volume 
are merely an enlargement of the existing picture of Muir. More 
letters and more facts are here, some of them of almost breathless 
interest, as Muir relates his experiences in the Yosemite during 
the earthquakes — more. information but no criticism, merely a 
preparation for criticism. M. Bazalgette’s study is not the definitive 
life of Thoreau, because its new material is scant. The manuscripts 
that might have supplied this still repose in quiet in a certain 
library, and M. Bazalgette has not, I think, been to America. But 
neither is the larger biography final, for Mr. Badé has himself said 
nothing or little about his subject. His book is rich in material, 
not too skilfully woven, and besides issues in the text of Muir's 
letters, quite unexplained, there remain the greater questions 
about Muir’s place in American literature and American thought. 
Both books are undocumented, far from comprehensive — 
approaches to and not envelopments of their remarkable subjects. 
Mr. Badé has been clearing the ground; M. Bazalgette has been 
exploring a corner of a fairly well-tilled garden. 

Thoreau was a bachelor of Nature, and like most bachelors he 
cast a shrewd eye on those rooted in marriage to other mistresses. 
Hawthorne wedded to an art, Whitman to a cult, Emerson toa 
philosophy are seen, I think, really for the first time through the 
eyes of this spiritual jack-of-all-trades. These leaders were fond 
of Thoreau, but they seemed to annotate him as a minor figure 
of the Cambridge and Concord groups. Original men as they wert, 
they did not take much trouble about this fellow who mate 
such a pother about paying a poll-tax. M. Bazalgette guesses 4 
good deal about the feelings of Thoreau in the serene presence 0! 
Emerson, but we retain an uncanny feeling that he guesses right. 
Was there, after all, something a little humorous in the kindness 
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of Emerson or Whitman to Thoreau? Was he aware of faults in 
chem, of a genius in himself, which made him smile a little inwardly 
at such condescension ? 

His opinions, at any rate, had integrity. They were not those of 
a fool. And their crystallization in this book into a living per- 
sonality, judging his contemporaries by the tests of a highly 
original mind, makes a notable contribution to our comprehension 
of Emerson and Whitman. For once, and perhaps not for the 
last time, Thoreau is the central figure of the group. How did 
Hawthorne appear to him, with his intense, secret inner life? 
To his clear, free spirit, the expert on the Puritan conscience seems 
a bit grandiose. Thoreau likes Alcott, but considers his idealism 
somewhat over-tinted. Thoreau works with him on the hillside, 
but he does his own thinking. But M. Bazalgette is at his best in 
the splendid intuitional passages on the waning friendship ot 
Emerson and Thoreau. Emerson had the serenity which some- 
times angers, as every undergraduate knows, and the supposed 
disciple was by no means unaware in his deepest mind of a conflict 
with the master. M. Bazalgette’s irony in this passage is not 
without edge — “‘an illustrious Sage, the elder, with his delightful 
smile, slightly — oh! so slightly — patronizes his junior, this 
dear, crabbed, odd, aggressive Henry.” So runs the hidden feeling 
till Henry admits that the friendship with Emerson is dead. 

Again, in this book, with its strange, personal, reposeful style, 
with its use of the second person and questions and apostrophes, 
Henry appears sitting opposite Walt Whitman. They look at 
each other curiously. M. Bazalgette’s fancy takes him off into a 
beautiful imaginative antiphony between them, four pages of 
quotation from the writings of these two, a line from Thoreau 
chanting to a line from Whitman, and again, till we feel the one- 
ness, unknown to themselves, of these two wooers of Nature. 

It is all interesting, this book, all penetrative, but not, of 
course, biography. It is appreciation, delicate, subtle, perhaps 
unreliable at times, but with provocative insight. For whether 
we leave this imaginative study of Thoreau combative or merely 
entertained, we do not forget its strong and quiet manner, its 
etchings of the Concord country or the other haunts, or, most of 
all, the unrolling of the mind of Thoreau, or perhaps more truly 
that of M. Bazalgette after reading “Thoreau.” Sometimes the 
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manner tires — M. Bazalgette is too personally conscious of ys. 
sometimes the pictures of the peaceful country seem repetitious — 
M. Bazalgette’s book is a collection of vignettes; but never do ye 
cease to be interested in what he makes of the man who ha 
really defied critical analysis, Thoreau, a poet to the scientists. 
a scientist to the poets, a naturalist to the writers, a writer to the 
naturalists! And the most impressive conclusion remains to be 


noticed. I suppose to condense this fact we must use the modern i 
word and say that M. Bazalgette thinks that Thoreau wa; § 


“inhibited.” In his heart was the passion for friendship, yet he 
could speak no word to win it: “You are the enemy of men when 
you have much to give and do not know how to give it — when 
you seek your brothers and do not find them, or find them s 
rarely, on such false terms. The enemy of men, with these yearn. 
ings repressed (oh, so stoically repressed!), this secret hunger 
which you would not confess for the whole empire of the Indies — 
with that need of love crowded into your meagre chest, and 
finding vent at times in spite of you.” 

“Secret hunger’’! Is it true? It is, at any rate, characteristic of 
Van Wyck Brooks, forever so nobly discontented with the worn- 
out judgments concerning American literature, whether on a 
Clemens or a James, that he has thought it wise to translate for us 
this beautiful and challenging book. 

STANLEY T. WILLIAMs 


A NOTE ON RECENT AMERICAN VERSE 


Poems, dy CHARLTON MINER Lewis, Yale University Press. 
Wuat’s O’Ctiock, dy Amy Lowe tt, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Lava Lang, dy NaTHALIA CRANE, Thomas Seltzer. 

Tue Lone Gattery, dy Anne G. Winstow, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Ba.taps AND Lyrics, 6y Marcaret Wippemer, Harcourt, Brace © Co. 
Nor Poppy, 4y Vircinta Moore, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

TicER Joy, 4y StepHen Vincent Benét, George H. Doran Co. 
HEspPERIDES, dy RipGety Torrence, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Sone or THE Inp1An Wars, dy Joun G. Nernarpt, Macmillan Co. 
Dionysus 1n Dovst, 4y Epwin ArtinctTon Rosinson, Macmillan Co 
Two Lives, dy Witu1aM Ettery Leonarp, B. W. Huebsch. 


THE poems of Charlton Lewis are the reflection of a scholarly and 
artistic nature. Critical studies and the arduous work of teaching 
never deadened in him the creative impulse and it is small wonder 
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that so many of his former pupils have already made their mark in 
American letters. The poems in this slender volume, restrained in 
feeling and filled with a love of nature and of beauty, are all 
marked by good workmanship. They range from the fine sonnet, 
“Israfel,”” to his version, in modern dress and with many original 
additions, of the fourteenth-century tale of ““Gawayne and the 
Green Knight” — a delightful bit of fancy, humor, and sentiment 
in easy flowing, colloquial lines that never become tiresome or 
commonplace. 

We are still under the spell of the stimulating and forceful per- 
sonality of Amy Lowell, and the time has not yet come to attempt 
any final estimate of her work. Once more in her last book she 
shows herself both traditionalist and innovator; all life attracts 
her, the past with the present, and she can be in turn realist and 
romanticist. In these pages one goes from a light-hearted, whimsi- 
cal fantasy with John Keats as its hero to the sharply etched, swift- 
moving tragedy of Evelyn Ray. If there be any defect in certain 
of these poems, it is possibly to be found in that diffuseness which 
the use of free verse apparently encourages. 

These pages are full of color and sound and odors. The poet had 
an exploring mind and sought beauty everywhere —in old 
Charleston or in dreams, in action—or in a picture of the 
cathedral and the Bishop’s garden moat in which the swans are 
floating, half asleep — the calm before the storm of the revolution 
about to break and to destroy forever this placid existence. Pos- 
sibly it is because the poet is so versatile, one brilliant picture or 
thought succeeding the other in rapid succession, that some of 
these poems fade from the memory too quickly; we admire them 
and they disappear. But one of them certainly is destined to live in 
American literature; in many ways it is an epitome of her work. 
In “Lilacs” we have her unconventional rhythms, her delight in 
nature, and her love of the traditions of her own land. All the small 
details that make up this poem are chosen with a fine discrimina- 
tion, and her touch is so sure that she has caught the very spirit of 
New England. This poem will be read when factories and apart- 
ment houses have crushed out every lilac bush and when later im 
migrants have ousted the last descendant of the Puritans. 

Whether Nathalia Crane will justify her unusual promise de- 
pends upon her escaping both admiring yet injudicious friends and 
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the exploitation of editors and publishers. She has imaginatioy 
humor, and a curious felicity in language and metre. That he 
poetry should show her reading is but natural in a youth{y 
prodigy; what makes one apprehensive is that there is already jy 
it a note of sophistication. She should be permitted to grow not is 
the spotlight but in the sunlight and to develop naturally her ey. 
traordinary aptitude for verse. 

Mrs. Winslow, Miss Widdemer, and Miss Moore are familia; 
names to readers of American magazines. Of the three, Mr. 
Winslow is more in the old tradition. There is nothing hurried or 
careless in her work; she shows a cultivated mind, a backgrounj 
of travel and of reading; she is a skilful translator from the Italian 
and from the Greek. To see her at her best, turn to “Choral,” “4y 
Alpine Village,” or “The Lesson.” She has always something to 
say; she writes with grace and at times with emotion. Miss Widde. 
mer has more of the lyric quality in her work, and the singing sou! 
she longed for was certainly given her. Her form is sure and her 
moods are interesting. In “Janua Vitae” she touches with a fine 
simplicity the deeper experiences, while in “Gods” and “The 
Painted World” she has a delightful irony. “Fiddlers Green” will 
be pounced upon by the anthologist. Virginia Moore has a sharper 
tone in her music; she has more originality, and one feels that she 
will go further in her art. There is in her pages more of the flame of 
poetry, and though at times it flickers, there are many moments 
in which it burns with a vivid and intense light. Stephen Benét is 
one of the most promising and the most talented of our younger 
writers. The best work in his “Tiger Joy” is to be found in the 
part entitled “‘ Fiddlers and Pirates.” The fine “Ballad of William 
Sycamore” is of the soil; it breathes the very life of our early hur- 
ters and pioneers, and it has depicted perfectly the type of man 
who pushed forward our frontiers. It certainly will rank among 
our best American ballads. In “The Hemp” and “Moon Island” 
he shows himself a born story-teller and we should like to commis 
sion him to write a narrative poem of American life, the America 
of the explorers and adventurers. 

Every page of Ridgeley Torrence’s “Hesperides” is marked by 
beauty, and there is no poem without some fine strain of music in 
it. The writers already mentioned have given us a series of Gt 
tached moods; this book has a unity of feeling. There is nothing 
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of Yeats in it, yet the central theme resembles the thought in the 
“Two Trees” of the Irish poet — the truth that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within us. In the poem that gives the title to the book, a 
man caught in the toils of the city longs to escape from “the life- 
long sweat between the wolves and the wall,” but the og 
of which he dreams he must find “here where he breathed.” 
mystic, Mr. Torrence does not live in a world of dreams but writes 
of life with insight and with beauty. 

In his “Song of the Indian Wars,” Mr. Neihardt has done a very 
significant and important work. It is the story of “the struggle 

for the right of way between the Missouri River and the pacific 
Ocean.” To prepare himself to write it, he has studied the docu- 
ments of the period and questioned many survivors of the conflict; 
so there is history, not legend, back of all that he writes. His tale 
is told in easy-flowing couplets, with no attempts at rhetoric, never 
degenerating into prose, and in the nature descriptions rising to 
passages of beauty. 

After the Great War, what can a writer do with such a theme — 
the building of a blockhouse or fort, the massacre of a small band 
of troopers, the hunting down of a tribe, and the assassination of 
the last great Sioux, beguiled to the fort by false promises? The 
poet has made this story significant in the whole life of America; it 
has the grandeur of Fate;it is the march of a great people westward 
and the inevitable destruction of the bewildered and cheated hunt- 
ers who tried to bar the way. What could treaties do when it was 
rumored that there was gold in the lands the Indians held? Mr. 
Neihardt states that he has not sentimentalized his tale, and he has 
indeed tried to hold the balance evenly; yet he has made at least 
one reader side with the Indians. And the climax of his tale is not 
Custer’s last stand, which is not even described, but the hopeless 
flight of Crazy Horse and his tribe, the unrelenting pursuit, the 
final submission of the chief to save his starving people, and his 
own tragic death. This book embodies a part of our national life; 
it is a straightforward, sincere piece of work; and no one interested 
in American history or American poetry should neglect i it. 

Admirers of Mr. Robinson will not be disappointed in his latest 
volume, for it is in his best manner and has the familiar qualities of 
thought and of style that make his work unique in American let- 
ters. He is our most intellectual poet and yet his pages are never 
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arid; and that is because he goes at once to the heart of the matter 
to the mind, to the soul, and because he is so thoroughly interested 
in human personality and experience. 

In two poems, “Dionysus in Doubt” and “Demos and Diony. 
sus,” he is the ironic, caustic critic of American life. He never 
raises his voice as he calmly suggests that our tireless legislation 
is not making either a free or a happy race; that our conception of 
liberty is a dangerous one; and that our timidity and our sloth spell 
destruction. Unfortunately Demos will never read the poet's in. 
dictment of his reign; Demos goes to the “movies” every night and 
if he tried to read these verses he would not understand them. But 
Mr. Robinson has here crystallized the thoughts and apprehensions 
of at least a small fringe of our population. Among his sonnets, 
“New England” gives the side of the shield that Amy Lowell did 


not see; there are no lilacs 


Here where the wind is always north-north-east 
And children learn to walk on frozen toes... . 
Joy shivers in the corner where she knits 

And Conscience always has the rocking chair. 


Mr. Leonard’s “Two Lives” is the most poignant story yet told 
by an American poet. The tragedy is related with such vividness 
and with such intensity of feeling that the reader seems to hear 
a voice coming from these pages. The sonnet form has been so mas- 
tered that rarely does the poet make the slightest concession to 
metre or to rhyme; blank verse could hardly be freer in its 
movement. 

The inevitable comparison with “Modern Love” shows how far 
we have travelled in the last sixty-five years. These sonnets 
are more realistic than Meredith’s; they have more of the inti- 
mate, personal details of everyday life; they give a very definite 
setting for the tragedy; they are often more unreserved, morbid, 
and outspoken. In “(Modern Love” there is more depth of 
thought; in this series there is a greater emotional force. Meredith 
is more philosophic and seeks the reason for the disaster, believing 
that the discords of life will finally be resolved. In this book there 
is the modern spirit of agnosticism; there is no “intelligible Lord" 
and the man is thrown back upon his own courage and will to 
survive. These sonnets were written in the white heat of sorro¥, 
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and yet they have moments of calm. There are many moods de- 
picted here: the mind of the poet is tender and defiant, humble and 
proud, tranquil and passionate — it is the ocean of the mind, at 
| rest for a brief moment under sunny skies and then torn by the 
tempest. 

One of the last remarks Matthew Arnold made concerning Amer- 
ica has always seemed a strange one: he found our country un- 
interesting. We have many faults — Mr. Robinson has told us 
several of them — but life on this continent has hardly ever been 
dull. And whatever faults may be found with contemporary Amer- 
ican verse: one good word can be spoken in its favor: it is cer- 
tainly interesting. 

Epwarp Buiss REED 


THE GENTLE ART OF CARICATURE 

OsservATIONS, by Max BeEersoum, Doudleday, Page & Co. 

THERE is a well-tempered quality characteristic of the English- 
man in politics and literature, which always impresses an ob- 
server from our more blatant society. To what this should be 
attributed, is not easy to say in a word. Doubtless it proceeds 
from a variety of causes. But one of them must be the English 
habit of indefatigable self-discipline, to be found at its best in 
such modern critics as W. S. Gilbert, Bernard Shaw, and Max 
Beerbohm. 

Of these three artists, who differ sharply in their methods, 
Mr. Beerbohm reaches the narrowest but, at the same time, the 
most discriminating public. His work, whether in prose or in 
caricature, may be counted upon for sensitiveness and subtlety. 
It can therefore never be widely popular — though it is none the 
less potent for that. 

“Observations,” his latest volume, which is adorned with a 
generous dedication to Sir Edmund Gosse, and some delightful 
bits of explanatory dialogue, depends mainly upon the fifty-odd 
drawings for its charm. Where does this charm lie? Mr. Beerbohm’s 
cartoons do not often tempt the owner to pull them out of the 
portfolio and hang them on the library wall. Such pure decorative 
effectiveness as marks the design Vf the two Sitwells in the present 
collection is rare with him. His portraits of individuals are usually 
cherished for their implications rather than their picturesqueness 
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of line; the study of Mr. Drinkwater, here seen against a homely 
Cotswold background, is as good as anything he has done jp 
this kind. But these again are not his chief claim to eminence 
As a political caricaturist, Mr. Beerbohm is inferior to severa| 
of his contemporaries. This is not because he is without politica 
ideals but because his medium is too delicate for the rude ani. 
mosities of the world of affairs. His attacks on Bolsheviks ang 
Americans leave one unmoved. The truth is Mr. Beerbohm is not 
a good hater — as were Johnson and Pope, for example, among 
his predecessors in English criticism. Hate presupposes a certain 
inaccessibility, or a morbidness, foreign to his personality. 

It is where he deals with literature and the other arts, illu. 
minating the evasive philosophic relations of men and ideas, 
that the author of “Observations” is most charming. These are 
the enclosures in which he obviously prefers to let his fancy rove, 
and in which it roves most freely. The quotation, “On se moque 
de ce qu’on aime,” in an earlier book and his words to Gosse in 
this —“I grant you that the best subject for a caricaturist is 
someone whom he reveres”— give notice of his own awareness 
of this special direction of his art, so perfectly expressed a few 
years ago in “Rossetti and his Circle.” They send the initiated 
reader of “Observations” at once to the series of cartoons entitled 
“The Old and the Young Self.” And it is no great surprise to 
find in the drawing of the old and the young Gosse (with the 
dramatic little figure crying to the urbane man of letters, “Are 
you saved?”) and in that of George Moore, with whom he 1s 
invariably happy, the high spots of the group. Here is the true 
Maxian humor informed by predilection. It is in these pages, 
where design and text form an indivisible whole, conveying a 
mood of gentle, even indulgent, mockery, that Mr. Beerbohm's 
hand again asserts its well-known cunning. 

HELEN MacAree 


WAGNER AND THE MODERN MUSICIAN 


Wacner as Man anp Artist, dy Ernest Newman; and A Musical 
Mot ey, dy Ernest Newman; 4. 4. Knopf. 


Composers as men are as good objects of research as are other 
artists; but the elusive hints of meaning contained in the music 


_they write are not easily caught and translated into cold prose. So 
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subjective an art as music must usually be its own interpreter. 
Good critical literature on music is therefore rare. The re-publica- 
sion of Mr. Ernest Newman’s work on Richard Wagner is the more 
welcome in that it avoids describing the indescribable and goes 
tr straight to its task of finding out what manner of man Wagner was, 

| what were the gold and dross elements in his system of music 
jrama. The book is not a biography, but a critique, the reader’s 
eneral acquaintance with Wagner's life and music being presup- 
Bd Yet even the unprimed reader may enjoy it. The work is a 
splendid piece of scholarship, indeed nearly as finely wrought as 


@ any in the range of musical criticism. 


The first third of the book is given over to the investigation ot 
Wagner’s family matters; and spicy affairs they are. Yet the gossip 
snot of a “‘back-stairs” or “‘small-town”’ sort, but scholarly, al- 
most heroic; for Wagner, like Milton’s Satan, is an impressive 
inner. The publication of Wagner’s “Mein Leben” about thirty 
years after his death revealed, as no other evidence had revealed, 
the shortcomings of the great man. In the light of this fresh ma- 
terial, an almost complete revision of the first edition of Mr. New- 
man’s text dealing with Wagner’s personality had to be made. 

So damaging is the judgment against Wagner as man that the 
reader cannot shut out unpleasant bits of wondering whether at 
some future time there may not be made a new evaluation of Wag- 
ner the artist, a colder study of his art than is possible in these days 
when the brilliancy of his music still preserves its blinding powers. 
One is brought face to face with the problem of reconciling a mean 
man with a great art. And in an ultra~Romantic like Wagner we 
expect fairly close agreement of work and personality. 

The author’s way out of the difficulty is to posit a “fundamental 
dualism” of Wagner’s nature. It would seem that there is a real 
Wagner — about as despicable a man as any biography of a great 
personage brings forward — and a theoretical, perhaps “theatri- 
cal,” Wagner (to use Mr. Newman’s adjective), with the hard 
sharp outlines of his character blurred and softened as in a shadow. 
This glorified being is the one in whom the magnificent music must 
ve inherent. Energy and brilliancy may be put to good as well as 
bad uses — and no one will deny Wagner these qualities in an 
amount displayed only by the greatest geniuses. But actual moral 
baseness must in a measure vitiate a man’s art; art is not wholly 
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unmoral. So there is a dilemma here; and one inclines either to , 
hope for future researches to find a Wagner who is not so bad as he 
is described in the present volume, or to a fear lest his art may 
not, after all, be so noble and sincere as we nowadays regard it, 
The section af the book “Wagner the Man” arouses disturbing 
reflections. ’ 

In the remaining two sections entitled “‘The Artist in Theory” 
and “‘The Artist in Practice,” Wagner’s disagreeable personality 
is, to our relief, mostly laid aside, and his philosophy and practice 
are taken up for discussion. Most critics on Wagner are in such a 
constant state of rapture that they lose their powers of judgment, 
But Mr. Newman’s critical eye is never dimmed by emotion. En. 
thusiasm, to be sure, for the great things in Wagner is there in 
abundance, and an equal degree of enthusiasm for separating the 
wisdom from the foolishness in the great master’s philosophy. It 
would be hard to find elsewhere so perfectly balanced a review ofa 
composer’s art as is contained in this book. 

For those who, like the present reviewer, adopt the narrow, 
musician’s attitude towards the music dramas, it is comforting to 
be upheld in their imperfect Wagnerism by Mr. Newman’s exan- 
ination of the weak points in the Wagnerian system and by the low 
rating that he gives to the poetic and philosophic elements in it. 
Wagner’s theory of “the union of the arts” is more convincing on 
paper than in the opera house. So the man in the stalls is justified 
in getting his pleasure out of the one art that Wagner really mas- 
tered — music, “symphonic music,” according to the author's 
analysis. And yet one may be grateful that the genius of Wagner 
was united with an egoism and courage that alone could dare to 
carry through his colossal plan. The frame is too big for the pic 
ture, but a less grandiose scheme would at the same time lose a part 
of its thrilling effect. 

Far less important than Mr. Newman’s work on Wagner is his 
“Musical Motley,” but this book is none the less delightful and 
full of matter. It is a collection of articles on many musical subjects 
reprinted from magazines and newspapers. The titles are tempting, 
Curiosity cannot resist “Composers and Obituary Notices,” “The 
Weary Willies of Music,” “Putting the Classics in their Place.’ 
Humor is rare in the “Wagner,” but it twinkles throughout the 
“Motley.” 
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As is often the case with courageous writers who criticise what 
should be criticised, Mr. Newman makes his opinions your own, 
and you find yourself in almost complete agreement with him — 
unless you happen yourself to be within range of his guns. Both 
the “Musical Motley” and the “Wagner” make good reading, 
even for the non-musical. They show discernment, very wide 
knowledge and generous appreciation of fine things, with a bold 
attack. And a bold attack is needed when it is directed against so 
strong a citadel as the extravagant hero-worshippers of the gener- 
ation succeeding Richard Wagner, to say nothing of Wagner him- 
self, built to protect his personal reputation and his musical and 
dramatic philosophy. Yet it would be a pity if the attack should 
proceed further than Mr. Newman has carried it, for the next on- 
slaught might destroy the precious and beautiful structure which 
cuards the best that is in modern music. 

: Davip STANLEY SMITH 


MORE JOHNSONIANA 


Boswe.t’s Note Book, 1776-1777, Oxford University Press. 
ANECDOTES OF THE LaTeE SamMuEL Jounson, dy HeEsTHER Lyncu 
Piozz1, edited by S. C. Roperts, Cambridge University Press. 
Tue CriticaAL Opinions OF SAMUEL JouNson, edited by JosEPH 
Epes Brown, Princeton University Press. 

Mr. CHAPMAN’S edition of Boswell’s Note Book is, of course, a 
small piece of work; distressingly small, when one considers the 
significance of the material presented. Of all the many “quarto and 
octavo” volumes in which Boswell laboriously collected the raw 
material for his “Life of Johnson,” and which he certainly pre- 
served, only this one small pocket note beok has thus far been 
recovered. Although the owner, Mr. R. B. Adam, has twice repro- 
duced the text, once in photographic facsimile, both his editions 
have been so limited that only a few people could have an oppor- 
tunity to read them. Mr. Chapman for the first time makes the 
entire text generally accessible. He has printed on opposite pages 
the Note Book and the corresponding pages of the “Life,” so that 
one can see at a glance both the form in which Boswell recorded 
his notes and the way he worked them up into the finished narra- 
tive. The scheme is not new, for Professor Tinker in “Young 
Boswell” had already given generous samples from the Note Book 
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in the same arrangement, but here the reader has the satisfactio, 
of knowing that he has before him all Boswell’s notes now avail. 
able. The whole makes a little volume of about fifty full pages, 
Mr. Chapman has done the editing with his usual meticulous ac. 
curacy, has added a few notes, and has prefaced the whole with one 
of his characteristically informative introductions. 

What one learns, of course, from a perusal of this little book js 
that Boswell was very much a creative artist and not nearly go 
good a stenographer as we have been led to believe. The famous 
conversations are almost invariably recorded in the third person, 
and without the characteristic expletives with which they are 
dressed in the “Life’’ — “Dr. Johnson told me in going to Islam 
from Ashburn 22 Septr. 1777 that” — etc. There is a passage in 
one of Boswell’s own writings which is so apposite that I cannot 
forgive Mr. Chapman for not quoting it in his preface, since it says 
exactly what he has had to say himself. It occurs in the essay on 
Diaries, Number 66 of “The Hypochondriack”’: “ But it is a work 
of very great labour and difficulty to keep a journal of life, occupied 
in various pursuits, mingled with concomitant speculations and 
reflections, in so much, that I do not think it possible to do it 
unless one has a peculiar talent for abridging. I have tried it in 
that way, when it has been my good fortune to live in a multiplic- 
ity of instructive and entertaining scenes, and I have thought my 
notes like portable soup, of which a little bit by being dissolved in 
water will make a good large dish.” Was Boswell’s great gift, after 
all, “‘a peculiar talent for: abridging” — that artistic selection 
among the chaotic materials of real life which is the first step in the 
creative process? 

Mr. Roberts makes no ambitious claims to new discoveries. He 
has given us an edition of an old favorite with a new introduction. 
Mrs. Piozzi’s “Anecdotes” were admirably, probably definitively, 
edited by Birkbeck Hill in “Johnsonian Miscellanies” (1897), but 
that edition, while accessible enough to the scholar, and, indeed, 
indispensable to him, is by no means either accessible to the 
ordinary reader or even easily readable when obtained. Mr. 
Roberts has again followed the method he adopted in editing 
Boswell’s “ Journal of a Tour to Corsica,” which I am convinced is 
a good one: to present his author’s text in a seductively attractive 
and readable form without notes of his own to distract the at- 
tention. His introduction is fresh and eminently readable. 
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The worst that can be said of Mrs. Piozzi’s volume is that it is 
utterly formless; a mere clutter of unrelated materials held together 
by nothing better than incessant apologies for the lack of order. 
She was, as Mr. Roberts admits, sadly like Poll Carmichael: she 
was “wiggle waggle.” Yet if the “Anecdotes” from the day of 
their publication had not been placed in the hopeless position of 
competing with Boswell, I do not know what volume of memoirs 
would receive more praise for its vivid and life-like quality. 

I cannot in a few sentences speak adequately of Dr. Brown’s 
“Critical Opinions” of Dr. Johnson. It is a work of reference which 
no public library will be able to do without, and which even the 
general reader may dip into with pleasure. In one beautifully 
printed volume, it presents a digest of the whole body of Johnson’s 
critical dicta on “original works whose primary aim is literary” — 
dicta which, so far as they occur in the great mass of Johnson’s 
works, could previously hardly have been located at all, and even 
if in Dr. Hill’s Johnsonian publications, only by reference to four 
separate indexes. It seems to me more than a pity that while Dr. 
Brown was about it he did not include at least references to the 
remainder of Johnson’s critical opinions, even those on “volumes 
of sermons, philosophical works, obscure translations or histories, 
and editorial undertakings,” for which he has not ordinarily found 
a place. Since many really obscure names have been admitted, one 
sees no sufficient reason for giving articles on Lord Kames and none 
on Lord Monboddo and Adam Smith; for including Robertson, 
Knolles, and Rapin and excluding Lord Hailes, Mrs. Macaulay, 
and Thuanus; for including La Rochefoucauld and excluding 
Pascal. Dr. Brown has also done his work an injustice by not add- 
ing an elaborate index, the present alphabetical table of contents 
being quite inadequate to reveal the mass of detailed and useful 
information that really is in the book. 

FREDERICK A. PoTTLE 


THE HOPE FOR THE MOSLEM PEOPLES 


SPIRITUAL AND PoxiticaL Revo.utions In Isxiam, dy Feix VALyY!, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 

Mopvern Turkey, dy Exiot Grinnett Mears, Macmillan Co. 

Tue CauipHatre, dy Sin THomas W. Arnoup, Oxford University Press. 

Tue Trapirions or Istam, dy ALFRED GuILLaumeE, Oxford Press. 


Eacu of these four books has a distinctive value of its own, and 
all bear upon the present problems of the Near East and in 
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consequence, of the whole world. The first is by an Asiatic, appar. 
ently a Turk, of European training, and purports to be a manifesto 
of the intellectuals of Asia, based on the thesis that the object of 
the Western world, in dealing with Asia, is economically to sub. 
jugate and exploit it. But it is written from the point of view of 
Islam, which is asserted to be the present uniting force in Asia, 
and defends the Turks. The book is vivid, attractive journalism 
It is all, of course, most unabashed propaganda, yet it may be 
read with advantage as an exhibit of one of the strangely-com. 
pounded intellectualist ferments of our day. The author seems 
to be honestly trying to save the reputation of his race and put it | 
right with the world. 

In Mr. Mears’s compilation Mr. Valyi would find support for 
his fundamental position on the attitude of the West to the East: 
that book should be bound in a “semée”’ with dollar-signs, and it 
practically ignores the ideas characteristic of the East — except 
to abhor them. It is intended to be a thesaurus of information on 
present-day Turkey and, in the spirit of modern sociology and 
economics, limits itself as closely as possible to picturing the situa- 
tion that lies before us here and now. Thus the first two hun- 
dred pages are general description — dealing with races, religions, 
education, women, public health, and — most curiously stuck in 
— archaeology. The next two hundred and ten pages are straight 
economics — on the resources of the country and the possibility 
of agriculture, manufacture, and trade. The last one hundred and 
sixty pages are on government, the press, and politics. The result 
is an enormous mass of the most varied information drawn from 
very wide sources and contributed by many different and highly 
differing individuals, representing all manner of racial, political, 
economic and social positions and prejudices. With the exception 
of an insignificant number of allusions, however, it all deals with 
the surface of present-day life and neglects almost entirely the 
aid to an understanding of that surface which can be gained from a 
knowledge of its development from the past. But that, of course, is 
our modern sociology. There is an excellent eighty-eight page 
index, and a most miscellaneous twenty-page bibliography. 

The basis and explanation of it all might, in part, be gained 
from the two books by Sir Thomas Arnold and Professor Guil- 
laume, if it were conceivable that a sociologist or an economist 
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would take the trouble to study them. Both these writers are 
excellent in their subjects and need no recommendation for any- 
fone who knows them. Sir Thomas’s volume on the Caliphate is a 
careful study of what is the fundamental institution for the ad- 
ministration of all Islam, secular and religious. Without the knowl- 
edge in it, the political situation in modern Turkey is simply 
unintelligible. The student of Moslem constitutional law could 
certainly criticise details in the treatment, but he would find that 
the background to the most modern Moslem world is_ there. 
Equally fundamental and essential is Professor Guillaume’s book 
on the traditions of Islam — the first full treatment of that 
subject in English. Almost twenty-five years ago the present 
reviewer could give only a chapter to it in his “Development”; 
here he is glad to welcome a long and most worthy detailed 
introduction, which is also most readable and even amusing. 

It may be in place to add a remark on the basis of the whole 
Moslem scheme — political, theological, legal, customary — which 
will apply to all four of these books. Islam is based, a Moslem 
scholar would say, on four things: the Koran, traditions of the 
sayings and doings of the Prophet, analogical deductions from 
Koran or traditions, the agreement of the Moslem people. This 
cannot but remind us of the dictum of the Bible, the church, and 
reason, about which we of the last generation used to hear so much. 
The Koran is the most venerated of these things, but has often 
been over-ridden by the others. And in the end it is the agreement 
of the Moslem people that has ruled. This is expressed in a tradi- 
tion put in the mouth of the Prophet. “My people will never 
agree in an error.” If, then, the Moslem people can agree on any 
point at all — of theology, law, political theory, or custom — that 
point is infallibly certain and is binding of faith upon all. The 
importance of this is thoroughly recognized by Mr. Valyi, and is 
the hope for a reformed Islam among Moslem intellectuals in 
general. For by it the Moslem peoples can make Islam into what- 
ever they please. A recognition of these four bases would enor- 
mously elucidate much that is obscure in Mr. Mears’s thesaurus, 
and it need hardly be said that they lie visibly behind the other 
books in this group. 

D. B. Macponatp 
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THE NEGRO SINGS 


Tue Book oF American Necro Spiritvats, edited by JAMES We.poy 
Jounson, J. R. Jounson, and L. Brown, Viking Press. 

MELLows, edited by R. Emmet Kennepy, 4. & C. Boni. 

On THE Trait or Necro Fotk-Soncs, 6y Dororny Scarsorovcr, 
Harvard University Press. 

Tue New Necro, edited by Avatn Locke, 4. & C. Boni. 

Cotor, dy CountEE Cutten, Harper & Brothers. 


Tue World War’s overturn in Europe, which altered mediocre 
grand dukes and princesses of the blood royal into excellent 
street cleaners and manicure ladies, had a wide and forgotten 
precedent in our own history. We are accustomed to thinking of 
negro slaves as if they were standardized; instead, they were 
wrenched from hundreds of tribes differing vastly in appearance, 
culture, and customs, and were no more identical than Christians, 
African kings and princesses were given an American elevation 
to the réles of blacking boots and cooking meals, as well as the 
lower caste work of hoeing corn and picking cotton, of star- 
ring in lynching bees and bearing mulattoes. They brought 
with them into this country the impetus of folk-song and a be- 
wildering richness of syncopated rhythms; they acquired at the 
crossroads the apt religion called Christianity, which promised 
compensation in heaven for slavery inAlabama and Mississippi. 

The amazing amplitude of the field was almost lost, in the 
years in which whites were unaware of the songs, and negroes 
ashamed of them. Like the ginkgo tree, they were discovered 
just in time; in extent they equal any body of folk-song on earth; 
in beauty they equal the best; in rhythmic variety they excel 
all others. They constitute the most considerable body of folk- 
song preserved, with religion as the motif. Their composition was 
a crown upon the “black and unknown bards” of slavery times 
and the harsh years since; their preservation is a crown upon 
Fisk University and other negro colleges, and upon Harry T. 
Burleigh and other negro composers. 

Splendid as are the Burleigh, Dett, and other arrangements, 
the current collection of “The Book of American Negro Spirituals” 
goes beyond them. The intransigent introduction of James Weldon 
Johnson is an indispensable survey of the field; the musical 
arrangements by J. Rosamond Johnson and Lawrence Brown, in 
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fdelity of rendering and subtlety of means, are on the whole the 
best yet produced. The book contains, despite its low price, more 
than sixty songs given in full. Most of the essential favorites are 
here, and a score of unknown songs worthy to become favorites. 
It is no wonder that the collection became at once a best seller in 
the non-fiction class. 

Mr. Kennedy’s volume of “Mellows” is a more personal 
collection, emphasizing chiefly the Louisiana songs. Exquisite 
in typography, with chatty introductions to each song, this is a 
valuable supplement to the more complete and authoritative 
volume. Professor Scarborough has attacked the problem from a 
diferent angle, describing her own wanderings in search of negro 
songs, especially the secular ones. The music is given without 
harmonization; yet the essential thing is here, the original melody. 
Hers is a dynamic study of the production of the songs, indicating 
how traditional English ballads persisted among and were trans- 
mogrified by the Afro-Americans, and how ballads, dances, 
game songs, work songs, and many other sub-genera originated 
among them. It is a pity that so many of the seculars reach into 
the conventionally unprintable; yet the author has been able to 
give the spirit and some of the substance of even such a Rabelai- 
sian classic as “Frankie and Johnny.” 

“The New Negro” is an ambitious attempt to interpret the 
artistic renaissance of the negro. The editor has called upon all 
the outstanding participants for their words upon their own 
fields; the very method foreordained an inevitable overtone of 
diftusiveness. Perhaps unguessed editorial difficulties prohibited 
the inclusion of the most significant poems by Cullen, McKay, 
Hughes, Georgia Douglas Johnson, and some others; the inclusion 
of their lesser work understates the solidity of their several achieve- 
ments. Some of the Winold Reiss studies in black and white are 
successful; yet the picture of Paul Robeson, to name but one, is 
hardly more than a caricature. The prose studies, read separately, 
are not intrinsically ineffective; but there is a lack of integration. 
A mind like that of Du Bois cuts through to reality; several of 
the contributors are mere negro Babbitts, and thinking America 
(let braver souls than I essay the bounding) has passed beyond 
taking its Babbitts seriously. The book sags towards adulation 
instead of discrimination. In prose fiction, for instance, Jean 
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Toomer is presented on equal footing with Zora Neale Hurston 
and other writers of short stories adequate or better. 

With Countee Culien’s “Color,” we have the first volume of 
the most promising of the younger negro poets. There is no point 
ir measuring him merely beside Dunbar, Alberry A. Whitman, 
and other negro poets of the past and present: he must stand or 
fail beside Shakespeare and Keats and Masefield, Whitman and 
Poe and Robinson. The volume has much promise, some achieve. 
ment, and a long advertisement of its author’s excessive youth 
and metrical conservatism. Inept wording is produced by the 
exigencies of rhyming: 

Time has a pace 
To lay him low, 


Among the poems excellent in whole are “To a Brown Girl,” 
“Near White,” the first two quatrains of “Harlem Wine,” “She 
Crosses,” and half a dozen of the epitaphs. “The Shroud of Color,” 
called his best, sags into clichés as dreary as “athwart Time's 
deep abyss,” “incarnadine,” “’twixt,” “earth’s teeming bosom,” 
“‘ensanguined mead,” and stumbles into inept four and six foot 
lines without apparent reason. That Cullen is a poet is clear; 
if he can attune himself to the negative merit of avoiding “the 
stock poetical touches,” and build from that, he may grow to 
commanding stature. 


> «6 


CLEMENT Woop 


THE TEMPERAMENT OF CHINA 


West oF THE Pactiric, dy ELtswortH Huntincton, Scribner's. 

ROVING THROUGH SOUTHERN Cua, dy H. A. Franck, Century. 

Way Curna Sees Rep, dy Putnam WEALE, Dodd, Mead. 

A Cuinese Mirror, éy FLorence Ayscoucu, Houghton Mifflin. 

CHINA AND THE West, dy W. E. Sooruit, Oxford Press. 

Tue Pouiticat AWAKENING OF THE East, dy G. M. Dutcuer, Ading- 
don Press. 

THe CHALLENGE oF Asta, dy Stantey Rice, Scribner's. 

CurnesE Pouiticat Puttosopny, dy W. S. A. Port, Knopf. 

Sun Yar Sen, dy Paut LIneBarcer, Century. 


Tat most enlightening of modern travellers, Professor Hunting. 
ton, concludes his impressions of the East by affirming that “ tem- 
perament rivals, and perhaps transcends, all other conditions in 
determining the status of a people.” Inheritance, intellect, and 
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environment are fundamental factors in producing such people as 
we and our neighbors are to-day, but physical and intellectual 
differences between races are not so great as differences in tempera- 
ment. It may be worth while to apply Huntington’s dictum and 
summarize as “temperamental” the intellectual and emotional 
‘endencies in China which are portrayed by a few recent writers. 

About a quarter of “West of the Pacific” is devoted to China, 
the rest concerning Japan, Java, and Australia. In his humane 
and philosophic diagnosis of the controlling characteristics of the 
Chinese, the author finds no peculiarity there that cannot be 
matched among Europeans; the difference between the two stocks 
lies in the proportional representation of certain basic qualities. 
The percentage of persons with low intellectual capacity is greater 
in China than in the Western world; so is that of sluggish tempera- 
ments, and this disposes towards both thrift and selfishness. The 
economic pressure of over-population, especially as influenced by 
secular famines, promotes stolidity and caution; but climate is 
only a secondary factor in the evolution of a race which differs 
potentially from ours so little that a few million of the best of them, 
with the whole territary of China available, “might build a nation 
that would rival America.” When a specialist, wise in all the 
family of mankind, refuses to believe that the descendants of sixty 
generations trained on one literature are incapable of change, the 
world must alter its conventional opinion of the Chinese. 

Mr. Franck’s “Roving through Southern China,” with his vol- 
ume of 1924 on Northern China, completes one of the best travel- 
works to be had on the country. He knows what to look for and 
has developed a narrative style hard to equal. His art closely 
approaches that of the photographer, though his generalizations 
on the character of the people are not convincing. Here we find 
the temperamental aspect of Chinese life definitely laid to over- 
population as a cause. Crowded spaces compel men to cultivate 
manners in order to live comfortably together. It is not, how- 
ever, so simple as this; his analysis does not appear to comprehend 
the significance of the /i, as an admonition of conduct (in Matthew 
Arnold’s sense of the word) among people taught to think of so- 
ciety in terms elsewhere applied to divinity; nor is it as relevant as 
Count Keyserling’s, who has discovered that the Chinese are su- 
preme in rendering an idea — that humanity to be happy must be 
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employed and that the ideal state must constitute a body in which 
the relations of all its elements are controlled by definite rules of 
conduct. We do not find in these “now petrified details of de. 
portment”’ qualities that political or economic changes cannot jn 
time eradicate. Something in the Chinese must have contributed 
to the formation of a temperament which, when you know it, is the 
thing that offsets all their superficially unpleasant traits, one of 
the imponderables making for friendships with outsiders. 

Putnam Weale, in estimating the extraordinary domination of 
student agitation over officials and coolies alike, advances a new 
hypothesis of crowd psychology: “Chinese,” he says, “are very 
susceptible to suggestion. The presentation of the same idea to 
large numbers of people at all hours of the day and night all over 
the country creates the feeling that an irresistible impulse is 
sweeping over the nation which it will be ill to oppose.” The 
author’s account of the “Students and the Spirit of the People” is 
the most penetrating chapter in “ Why China Sees Red,” a book 
for the moment, too hastily compiled and prejudiced politically, 
but written with deep insight into Chinese character. 

An interpretation of a different sort appears in “A Chinese 
Mirror,” by Mrs. Ayscough, a Canadian qualified by right of 
birth in China to descant upon its culture. Her book will be read 
and praised deservedly, for she is one of the very small number of 
those who know China unequivocally — the honest-to-god kind. 
It has defects; among them some rather raw stuff in rendering 
Chinese verse when fairly good translations are at hand; she 
believes that the ideographs of the language should yield the mean- 
ings of their constituent characters, an unprofitable effort of learn- 
ing, for the science of phonology in Chinese has not yet differen- 
tiated between the elements in the characters that are chosen for 
sound and meaning. Though animated by an almost passionat 
desire to interpret the soul of a people, the place of letters, legends, 
and symbolism in their life and art, Mrs. Ayscough’s style suffers 
from the tarnish of affectation and fails to reflect the real charm of 
her theme. 

Professor Soothill’s sketch of “the intercourse between China 
and the West,” a series of Oxford University lectures, presents the 
story of China’s contacts with the outside world and explains 
the antecedents of a policy consistently maintained during two 
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millenniums. Normally, during this long period, she has been as 
tolerant of strangers as any other country, and she has been gen- 
erally successful in holding off barbarian raiders until they acquired 
intelligence enough to absorb her culture. Europeans, on the 
other hand, judging China’s affairs by their own historical experi- 
ence and habitually misinterpreting them, have been repeatedly 
overwhelmed by barbarians and have never achieved her solidarity 
of language or civilization. We need to have the plain record of the 
nineteen Christian centuries in the East and the West put before 
ys in order to comprehend the Chinese attitude towards those for- 
eigners who have for the first time brought in a culture in any de- 
sree comparable to their own and imposed a mastery by attacking 
their hitherto inviolable sea-front. Professor Soothill does not dis- 
appoint those who have been expecting since his retirement from 
China an authoritative and penetratinginterpretation of her history. 

An American professor, Dr. Dutcher, develops the same theme 
on a broader framework in “The Political Awakening of the East,” 
including the whole tier of nations from Egypt to Japan, visited 
two years ago in a trip around the world. Here are suggestive 
comparisons between the effects of European encounters with 
various Eastern countries, some of which have been completely 
dominated. China continues independent, though for the moment 
badly demoralized. Her change of government, he asserts, “has not 
been the result of Western compulsion but of the deliberate action 
of the Chinese themselves.”” This was the case, indeed, with the 
Japanese, but, unlike Japan, China has not attempted designedly 
to introduce alien ideas; they have, like germs in the body politic, 
entered and spread after the manner of a contagion. The con- 
trast thus presented is significant and assists us materially in 
reaching a horizon from which we may estimate the forces at work 
it the ci-devant empire. It is noticeable that the attitude of in- 
telligent visitors in China gauges relatively to their acquaintance 
with other Asiatic states. Those who know only the Chinese, 
measure them by our kinsmen and mistrust their political future; 
those who, like Professor Dutcher, have studied the rest of Asia, 
are usually optimistic. The value of the human unit in China is 
the thing that impresses him. There is no doubt about her being 
in trouble, the victim of her worthless sons and of harpies abroad, 
but the trouble will end when “individualism, social conscious- 
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ness, and national consciousness have developed among thinking 
people the sense of personal responsibility and obligation. It js 
not the Westernizing of China, it is the self-modernization of Chi. 
na”’ that is beginning. This illuminating and sensible book has 
some sound reflections upon the future of the East and West, in 
which the author contrasts the advance of the Christian as com. 
pared with the pagan parts of the world. However we may de. 
plore the misdirections of our creed, there is but one answer as to 
the potential still abiding in Christianity compared with other 
existing religions. 

In a briefer book of the same character, Mr. Rice’s “Challenge 
of Asia,” there are considerate chapters on the Asiatic point of 
view as revealed by an Englishman. The difference between rep- 
resentatives of the two branches of our race is interesting. Un- 
like the American, the British layman avoids spiritual themes in 
the challenge of Asia to Europe — that is the business of the mis- 
sionary. But when Mr. Rice declares that “Asiatics imitate, ab- 
sorb, adapt, but hitherto they have not created,” he makes an 
astounding abnegation of most of the creative religious thought 
of the past. The vicarious authority of the West in Asia, based 
upon its primacy in mechanical inventions and administrative 
machinery, may endure long as a physical defense of Europe, but 
none can foresee to-day the result of a peaceful penetration of her 
spiritual ideas when Asia regains her ancient supremacy in syste- 
matic contemplation of the superhuman. Asia protests that in 
this alone is true knowledge, that the West wastes time in the 
world of phenomena. The one has become static, the other mate- 
rial. It remains for a new world to put both spiritual and phe- 
nomenal in a truer perspective. 

Professor Pott’s interpretation of “Chinese Political Philoso- 
phy”’ may assist us in redressing the false perspective. The author, 
a son of a notable American missionary, trained in the philoso- 
phies of both Asia and Europe, is singularly successful in ex- 
plaining concisely the essentials of Confucianism. People whose 
one idea of religion is that it comes from heaven have usually called 
this an unreligious system. But, though unrevealed, it is not 
irreligious; the Chinese relate rules of conduct to fundamental 
principle, and seek in Nature and her works the source of piety and 
morality; man, being her product, was, therefore, good from the 
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beginning, and it is hard to convict those who are “‘disinclined to 

sit the sinfulness of human nature” of congenital corruption or 
need for divine assistance. Here is the philosophical foundation 
of that temperament, so frequently misinterpreted, which is the 
caption of our article. So far from being immoral, the Chinese 
have always spiritualized morality and adored its chief exponents. 
Their two dominant precepts have produced a unique form of 
paternalism, established upon the doctrine of man’s innate good- 
ness and a conception of individualism as compelling automatic 
adherence to custom and tradition. As we look for the substra- 
tum upon which their moral philosophy is built, we discover the 
idea of sin as a delinquency but not, as with us, a transgression 
made deadly through conscience. Their serenity results largely 
from outward satisfaction of living within the Jaw — of “getting 
away with it,” whatever they do; but without a radical transforma- 
tion of this mundane attitude, we are told, Confucianism “will al- 

ways be a hindrance rather than a help in the amelioration of a 
society and the realization of the democratic desideratum.” 

Some sense of the need of supernatural sanctions seems to have 
been the cause of Sun Yat Sen’s conversion to Christianity. 
Judge Linebarger’s biography of the revolutionist asserts that 
Sun recognized the merits of the state religion of his country but 
concluded that “the cutting edge of its instrument had been 
blunted by too much use.” It seems to have been rather a crude 
reaction, which we are at liberty to ascribe to the author of this 
book or to his subject, and does not indicate that Sun’s religion 
went very far in moulding his character. His uncommon personal 
charm and indomitable energy appear to have obsessed his biogra- 
pher, who disappoints the reader by producing a distracting pane- 
gyric instead of a proper biography of one of the most enigmatic 
characters in modern history. Though the book is hardly worth a 
critical estimate, it will interest those who want a “close-up” that 
exhibits a concrete example — with its contradictory elements — 


of the Chinese temperament. 
F, W, Wiiiiams 











LETTERS AND COMMENT 
ANOTHER VIEW OF KEYSERLING 


By Joun Jay CHapMan 


HE opening pages of “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher”* 

present this anomaly, that while Count Keyserling takes him. 
self very seriously, and seems on first acquaintance to be a man 
who is perhaps vain and difficult, he is in fact ingenuous, charming, 
and exceedingly clever, and so terribly well read that it is a joy to 
be in his company. Besides this, the book is peculiarly interesting 
to America; for the last third of it concerns the United States, As 
for the first two-thirds, which concern the philosophies of Asia, 
no American except the professional Orientalists will pretend to 
understand them. 

Certainly Count Keyserling is no philosopher; for a philosopher 
is a man whose thought is coherent, whereas Keyserling simply 
makes delightful use of all the terms and phrases of the old phil- 
osophic systems to express his passing fancies, while his fundamen- 
tal thought contradicts itself from page to page. 

We must, he argues, conceive human thought as of two varieties, 
Asiatic and European, the East and the West, and from this point 
of view America and Europe become merged. The American devel- 
opment is simply the extreme, the extravagant form of European 
tendencies. This general view is most profound and valuable; and 
when Keyserling, being a European, classes himself as a Westerner 
and proceeds to claim the United States as a spiritual portion of 
Europe — one feels on solid ground. When, for instance, in speak- 
ing of the American scene he says, “we Westerners,” I for one get 
a thrill of truth from him. At any rate, when he depicts and an- 
alyzes the fury of materialism now rampant in the United States, 
he sees certain aspects of it more clearly and states them more 
clearly than they have ever been seen or stated before. In employ- 
ing the old phrases of philosophy — Mind and Matter; the Inner § 
and the Outer; Metaphysical Recognition as opposed to Practical 


* As readers will recall, a full discussion of Keyserling’s “Travel Diary 
of a Philosopher,” from a European point of view, appeared in THE 
Yate Review of July, 1924. — The Editors. 
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Action; Form and Content, and so on — he makes the phrases 
sing like nightingales. The appeal of the man is that he is an opti- 
mist, a good fellow. He falls down only in this, that he cannot quite 
keep up his optimism. No one can in the face of American condi- 
ons; the Future frowns. 

Count Keyserling identifies Asiatic philosophy with Fixity and 
Abstract Thought, and identifies Western Europe, including Amer- 
ica, with Protestantism and Progress, “and this means that we 
oppose the ideal of perfection to that of progress. Thus I would ap- 
pear to have found the key to the problem. I prefer Orientalism to 
Occidentalism because I value perfection in any form higher than 
success.” 

“What is really serious,” he continues, “is that our age confuses 
perfection with success; that it does not deny the old values, but 
that it imagines that it is realizing the same values on a higher level 
than any earlier epoch; that it regards its condition not as tem- 
porary but as ideal. This circumstance causes the inferiority of its 
representatives.”’ This view seems to give a black eye to Western 
dvilization, but Keyserling cannot hold the note; for a few pages 
further on, he has found that “it cannot be denied that Protestant- 
ism forms men of greater idealism than Catholicism [which he oc- 
casionally identifies with Asia’s thought], and that the dogmatism 
of the American sects, however preposterous it is, has developed 
the spirit of Christianity in its disciples into a power such as it has 
never been hitherto.” 

By the time the author has reached the next to the last Part of 
his Diary, he has become still more logical in his appreciation of the 
7 Protestant. “The Lutheran attitude of religion is strangely super- 
ficial: nevertheless, from it, or within it, the profoundest mental 
culture of Europe has originated, and its spirit lies at the bottom 
of the music of Johann Sebastian Bach, just as it lies at the bottom 
of the greatest German speculation.” 

Throughout his Diary, Count Keyserling is found on both sides 
of every question. One is reminded of the Trial in “Alice in Won- 
derland,” and of the Memoranda which the King was writing down 
for reference and which Alice reads over his shoulder: “Important, 
unimportant, unimportant, important.” In truth this is the key to 
Keyserling. He believes both ways even in such matters as land- 
scape gardening: ‘“‘American stretches of cultivated country are 
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generally ugly, because no consideration is taken of the peculiarity 
of its nature.” But he also says, “And strange: these vast farms 
[of the Northwest], which are nothing but organizations for pur. 
poses of making money, often present more beautiful landscapes 
than those of Northern Europe, to which so much love has been 
devoted. This is due to the fact that profitableness is not only the 
highest practical, but also the highest aesthetic principle of agri- 
culture, and for this reason unpractical embellishment often seems 
ugly.” 

Then shall we throw down the Diary? By no means. It is a de. 
lightful book, and what we most need in it are those descriptions 
of American life and mind — or mindlessness — with which jt 
abounds. Such a telling picture of the intellectual vacuity of 
Business has never been set down by mortal pen. Count Keyser. 
ling’s thought is always commonplace, or, let us say, familiar, 
connu; but his mode of expression is so brilliant that we get some- 
thing new from him — and as for his contradictions, they are due 
to his temperament. He cannot bear to end on a note of pessimism; 
and therefore he comes up again — and again drops to a query, 
with a hope for the best. For sheer, spontaneous confusion of 
thought the following passage may serve as a sample: “We have 
made the elemental forces serve us to a large extent. If ever we can 
gain equal mastery over ourselves, and exercise it with complete 
understanding, it may happen that all pessimistic considerations 
will fall to the ground. For no suffering would seem fated any 
more; and man, externally master of nature, inwardly superior to 
all possible accidents, fully conscious of the meaning of good as 
well as evil, may himself assume the office of Providence.” There is 
something rhapsodical and platonic about this suggestion, but 
Plato would have prepared the way for it, made it seem plausible 
and then perhaps dismissed it as fanciful. As presented crudely by 
Count Keyserling it causes the reader to reflect that, let us say, 
the corkscrew is a good example of man’s control over nature; but 
that the accompanying tone of mind and spiritual preoccupations 
of the inventor are not such as would be apt to lead to any very 
successful “assumption of the office of Providence.” 

Yes, Count Keyserling is a literary man, and his Travel Diary 
should be read as one reads “Tristram Shandy,” the romances of 
Jean Paul Richter, or the “‘Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
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